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THE  BARBER'S  HOUSE 

On  a  certain  evening  in  the  month  of  December,  1632, 
a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  handsome,  but 
fierce  and  gloomy  face,  and  black  eyes  whose  expression 
was  sometimes  satirical,  although  there  was  never  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  on  his  pale,  thin  lips,  walked 
rapidly  along  Rue  Saint-Honore  toward  Rue  des  Bour- 
donnais,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak  which  fell  but  little 
below  his  knee,  and  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  pulled  low 
over  his  eyes ;  a  hat  adorned  by  no  plume,  but  affording 
his  face  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  rain,  which  was 
beginning  to  fall  with  violence. 

In  those  days,  Paris  was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
to-day;  indeed,  that  beautiful  capital  was  in  a  most  lam- 
entable condition :  the  streets  were  unpaved  or  only 
half-paved ;  heaps  of  rubbish  and  filth  lay  about  in  front 
of  the  houses  or  obstructed  the  roadway,  dammed  the 
gutters,  and  filled  the  openings  of  the  drains.  The  water 
in  the  choked-up  gutters  overflowed  on  all  sides,  and 
formed  pools  and  bogs  from  which  fetid  exhalations 
arose.  In  those  days,  one  could  truthfully  have  said : 

"  Paris,  the  city  of  uproar,  mud,  and  smoke." 

The  streets  were  not  lighted ;  people  carried  lanterns,  it 
is  true;  but  nqt  everybody  had  one;  and  the  lanterns 
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made  little  impression  on  the  robbers,  who  were  very 
numerous  and  committed  numberless  excesses  and  out- 
rages even  in  broad  daylight,  being  only  too  fully  justi- 
fied in  their  criminal  deeds  by  the  example  of  the  pages 
and  footmen,  who  amused  themselves  every  night  by  in- 
sulting the  passers-by,  abducting  girls,  laughing  at  the 
watch,  beating  the  police,  breaking  down  shop-doors,  and 
annoying  the  peaceably  inclined  citizens  in  a  thousand 
ways :  outrages  against  which  the  parliament  vainly 
issued  edicts,  which  were  constantly  renewed  and  con- 
stantly disregarded  with  impunity. 

To  snatch  purses  and  steal  cloaks  had  become  so  com- 
mon that  the  witnesses  of  the  theft  confined  themselves 
to  laughing  at  the  expense  of  the  victim,  and  never 
pursued  the  thief.  Murders  were  committed  in  broad 
daylight  on  the  public  squares  and  in  the  market-places, 
and  the  criminals  walked  calmly  away,  still  heaping 
insults  on  their  victims. 

There  were  two  species  of  thieves :  the  coupe-bourses 
and  the  tire-laines.  The  former  cut  the  cords  of  the 
purse,  which  was  usually  carried  hanging  from  the  belt ; 
the  second  snatched  the  cloak  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
passer-by. 

To  no  purpose  were  a  few  criminals  executed  from  time 
to  time;  these  examples  seemed  to  increase  tenfold  the 
audacity  of  the  vagabonds,  and  the  insolence  of  the  pages 
and  footmen.  The  laws  were  powerless,  as  it  had  become 
the  custom  for  every  man  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Duels  were  almost  as  common  as  robberies ;  it  was 
considered  a  badge  of  honor  to  be  able  to  boast  of  having 
sent  a  large  number  of  people  into  the  other  world. 

Surely  this  was  not  the  age  of  gold ;  nor  can  it  have 
been  the  "good  old  time"  so  extolled  by  some  poets, 
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and  so  regretted  by  those  morose  minds  which  admire 
paniers  and  farthingales. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  write  history;  but  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  Paris 
was  in  the  days  when  our  barber  lived.  Doubtless 
the  title  alone  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  tale  is 
not  of  our  own  time,  for  nowadays  we  have  in  Paris 
artists  in  hair,  hair-dressers  (coiffeurs),  and  wig-makers 
(perruquiers),  but  we  no  longer  have  barbers  (barbiers). 

The  person  whose  portrait  we  have  sketched,  having 
reached  the  corner  of  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  stopped 
in  front  of  a  rather  good-looking  house,  on  which  was 
written,  in  large  letters:  Touquet,  Barber;  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths.  In  those  days,  the  luxury  of  signs  was 
unknown,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  did  not  present  to 
the  eyes  of  loiterers  a  passage  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history  over  the  door  of  a  grocery  or  linen-draper's 
shop;  a  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  did  not  invite  one  to 
purchase  an  ell  of  calico,  and  the  effigy  of  Absalom 
hanging  by  the  neck  did  not  serve  to  indicate  the  salon 
of  a  hair-dresser.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  every 
direction. 

The  man  who  had  halted  in  front  of  the  barber's  house 
would  have  had  much  difficulty  in  reading  what  was 
written  above  the  closed  shop,  for  it  was  a  very  dark 
night,  and,  as  we  have  said,  there  were  no  street-lights 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  ventured  to  walk  about 
the  capital  at  night.  But  he  had  grasped  the  knocker 
on  the  low  door,  and  he  knocked  twice  unhesitatingly, 
as  one  who  had  no  fear  that  he  had  mistaken  the  house. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  barber  in  person. 

After  a  few  seconds,  heavy  steps  were  heard  inside, 
and  a  light  shone  through  the  grating  over  the  door ;  in 
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another  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  an  old  woman 
appeared  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Bon  Dieu !  my  dear  master,"  she  said,  with  a  respectful 
inclination ;  "  you  have  had  terrible  weather !  You  must 
be  drenched.  I  prayed  to  my  patron  saint  to  let  nothing 
happen  to  you.  If  only  one  knew  the  secret  of  sheltering 
one's  self  from  the  rain !  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those 
who  control  the  elements." 

The  barber  made  no  reply,  but  walked  along  the  cor- 
ridor toward  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  huge  fire. 
There  he  began  by  throwing  off  his  cloak  and  his  hat, 
letting  loose  a  veritable  forest  of  black  hair  that  fell  in  long 
curls  over  his  collar.  He  unbuckled  a  long  dagger  from 
his  belt,  for  it  was  customary  never  to  go  out  unarmed. 
He  hung  the  dagger  over  the  fireplace,  then  threw 
himself  into  a  straw-seated  armchair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

While  Touquet  rested,  the  old  servant  went  in  and 
out;  she  drew  a  table  close  to  her  master's  chair;  she 
took  from  a  sideboard  a  pewter  goblet,  with  plates  and 
knives  and  forks;  she  placed  on  the  table  several  jugs 
containing  wine  or  eau-de-vie,  and  divers  dishes  prepared 
for  his  supper. 

"Has  anybody  been  here  during  my  absence?"  the 
barber  asked,  after  a  moment 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  pages, 
to  learn  the  news,  what  was  going  on  in  the  quarter ;  to 
talk  ill  of  everybody  and  make  sport  of  the  poor  women 
who  are  weak  enough  to  listen  to  them.  Ah !  how 
wicked  the  young  men  are  to-day!  how  they  boast  of 
their  exploits ! — Some  students  came  to  be  shaved,  and 
that  little  exquisite  who  is  so  enchanted  to  wear  powder, 
and  declares  that  everybody  will  wear  it  soon.  How  can 
people  sprinkle  flour  on  their  hair  like  that !  it  would  be 
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different  if  it  only  was  a  protection  against  misfortune ! — 
And,  oh !  I  forgot ;  that  tall  swashbuckler,  who  is  so 
noisy  and  so  insolent,  and  who  thinks,  because  he  has  a 
satin  doublet,  a  velvet  cloak,  a  hat  with  a  beautiful 
plume,  and  fine  silver  points,  that  he's  the  right  to  play 
the  master  everywhere." 

"Ah!  you  mean  Monbart?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  man ;  he  made  a  great  outcry  because 
he  didn't  find  you ;  he  said  that  now  monsieur  is  rich,  he 
neglects  his  customers." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  his ! " 

"That's  what  I  thought,  monsieur.  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
lier Chaudoreille  came  also ;  he  fought  a  duel  yesterday 
in  the  small  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  killed  his  opponent. 
He  had  another  duel  for  this  evening.  Blessed  Virgin ! 
ought  men  to  kill  each  other  like  that — often  for  mere 
trifles,  for  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Let  him  fight  all  he  pleases !  it  matters  little  to  me : 
it's  not  my  business.  Did  nobody  else  come  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  that  gentleman  who  is  so  amusing,  who 
makes  me  laugh  so,  and  whom  I  once  saw  playing  his 
farces,  which  draw  such  crowds  to  his  theatre  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne — Monsieur  Henry  Legrand." 

"  Turlupin,  you  mean." 

"  Turlupin,  if  you  prefer,  as  that's  the  name  they  give 
him  at  the  theatre,  and  that  he's  best  known  by  in  the 
city,  too.  He  doesn't  encourage  melancholy.  He  came 
here  with  that  other  man,  who  acts  with  him,  plays  the 
old  men's  parts,  they  say,  and  speaks  the  prologues 
before  the  plays." 

"  That's  Gautier-Garguille." 

"Yes,  monsieur;  that's  what  he  called  him.  They 
wanted  to  be  shaved  and  have  a  bath  and  their  hair 
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dressed.  As  they  didn't  find  you,  one  of  them  played 
barber,  and  shaved  his  comrade ;  then  the  other  took  the 
comb  and  the  soap,  and  did  as  much  for  him.  I  tried  to 
remonstrate  at  first;  but  they  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  They 
played  a  thousand  tricks.  Why,  they  actually  made  me 
sit  down  in  the  shop,  and  daubed  me  all  over  with  soap 
and  essences.  Several  people,  recognizing  Turlupin  and 
his  comrade  as  they  passed,  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  crowd  rapidly  increased  in  size ;  and  when  they  tried 
to  go  out  they  couldn't  take  a  step.  But  your  Turlupin, 
who  is  never  at  a  loss,  after  vainly  requesting  the  crowd 
to  let  him  and  his  companion  pass,  went  into  the  back- 
shop  and  got  a  pailful  of  water  and  emptied  it  on  their 
heads.  You  can  imagine  the  confusion  and  uproar  then, 
monsieur.  Turlupin  and  Gautier-Garguille  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  escape." 

"And  Blanche  ?  "  queried  the  barber,  who  had  seemed 
to  listen  impatiently  to  old  Marguerite's  story ;  "  I  trust 
that  she  was  not  downstairs  when  those  mountebanks 
attracted  such  a  crowd  in  front  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,  no ;  as  you  know,  Mademoiselle 
Blanche  comes  down  to  the  shop  very  rarely,  and  never 
when  there  is  anyone  there.  To-day,  as  you  were  away, 
she  hasn't  left  her  room,  as  you  ordered  her  not  to." 

"  That  is  well,  that  is  well,"  said  the  barber.  Then  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  fire,  rested  one  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  seemed  to  abandon  himself  anew  to  his  reflections, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  chatter  of  his  servant,  who  talked 
on  as  if  her  master  were  listening  to  her  with  the  closest 
attention. 

"She's  a  charming  maid,  is  Mademoiselle  Blanche;  yes, 
she's  a  sweet-tempered  child,  and  pretty,  very  pretty ! 
I  defy  our  ladies  of  the  court  to  show  lovelier  eyes, 
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redder  lips,  or  whiter  teeth! — and  such  beautiful  hair! 
black  as  jet,  and  so  long  that  it  falls  below  her  knees. 
And  with  it  all,  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  sincere !  not  a 
suggestion  of  coquetry!  Why,  she  is  innocence  and 
candor  personified.  To  be  sure',  she  is  not  yet  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  but  there  are  so  many  who  begin  to  listen 
to  lovers,  even  at  that  age !  What  a  shame  it  would  be 
if  that  sweet  treasure  should  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the 
evil  one!  But  we  will  preserve  her — yes,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  I  have  done  all  that  was  necessary;  for  it  isn't 
enough  simply  to  watch  over  a  young  maid :  the  devil 
is  so  cunning!  and  all  these  students  and  pages  are  so 
enterprising !  To  say  nothing  of  the  young  nobles, 
who  make  no  scruple  of  carrying  off  maids  and  wives, 
and  give  no  other  compensation  to  those  who  don't 
like  it  than  a  sword-thrust,  or  a  beating  by  their  ser- 
vants. Blessed  Sainte  Marguerite  !  what  an  age  we  live 
in !  we  must  submit  to  be  outraged,  insulted,  robbed 
even !  Yes,  robbed !  for,  suppose  you  catch  your  man 
in  the  act;  if  you  demand  justice,  they  will  ask  you 
if  you  want  to  prosecute;  if  you  say  no,  they  set  the 
culprit  free ;  if  you  say  yes,  they  inquire  if  you  have 
the  means  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  prosecution;  and 
if  so,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  knave 
whipped  in  front  of  your  door — and  it  will  cost  you  a 
pretty  penny !  But  if  it  is  any  powerful  person,  anyone 
with  a  title,  who  insults  you,  then  you  must  hold  your 
peace,  under  pain  of  ending  your  days  in  the  Bastille  or 
the  Chatelet." 

Marguerite  was  silent  for  several  minutes,  awaiting  a 
reply  from  her  master;  as  she  received  none,  she  con- 
cluded that  he  confined  himself  to  a  tacit  approval  of 
what  she  said ;  so  she  resumed  her  discourse : 
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"  However,  they  say  it's  always  been  like  that :  the 
people  of  no  importance  are  hanged,  the  more  important 
escape,  and  the  great  nobles  snap  their  fingers  at  every- 
body. Who  would  ever  think  of  going  to  law,  now  that 
the  advocates  and  solicitors  drag  lawsuits  out  for  five 
and  six  years,  collecting  fees  from  everybody,  in  order  to 
support  their  wives  and  daughters  in  luxury,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  ruining  the  poor  suitors !  As  for  the  police — 
oh!  they  run  hither  and  thither  looking  for  criminals; 
but  if  they  arrest  a  robber,  they  soon  let  him  go  again 
if  he  gives  them  the  smallest  coin.  Poor  city  !  Think 
what  a  horrible  uproar  we  hear  every  night !  and  yet  we 
are  in  the  best  quarter.  That  doesn't  prevent  thefts  and 
assaults  and  murders  from  being  committed  here.  We 
hear  shouts  and  the  clash  of  arms !  What  is  the  use  of 
so  many  provosts,  bailiffs,  sergeants  and  archers  of  the 
guard,  if  they  do  their  work  so  ill  ?  It  isn't  the  trades- 
people I  pity,  for  they  would  sell  themselves  to  the  devil 
for  a  sou!  They  sell  their  wares  for  four  times  their 
value ;  to  attract  customers,  they  allow  anybody  to  come 
into  their  shops,  and  let  them  talk  at  their  leisure  with 
their  wives,  chuck  them  under  the  chin,  and  make  love 
to  them  under  their  very  noses !  And  all  this  in  order  to 
sell  a  collar,  a  little  face-paint,  or  a  dozen  points !  Fie !  it 
is  disgusting  to  see  all  that  goes  on  in  their  shops.  If 
I  go  to  the  market  for  provisions,  I  am  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  rascals  who  amuse  themselves  by  pilfering  from 
sellers  and  buyers  alike,  feeling  in  the  bags  and  baskets. 
And  then  they  sing  in  my  very  ears  songs  filled  with  ob- 
scenity and  filth  !  Holy  Sainte  Marguerite !  what  have 
we  come  to  ?  The  students,  more  debauched  than  ever, 
insulting,  licentious,  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief;  young 
men  of  family  haunting  vile  dens  and  wine-shops,  and 
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always  armed  with  daggers  or  swords.  Ah!  my  dear 
master,  Satan  has  taken  possession  of  our  poor  city,  and 
means  to  make  it  his  prey." 

Again  Marguerite  paused  and  listened.  The  barber 
maintained  the  most  profound  silence,  but  he  was  not 
asleep ;  for  he  had  passed  his  right  hand  over  his  fore- 
head several  times,  and  pushed  back  his  long  curls.  To 
one  who  is  very  fond  of  talking,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
listened  to,  or  to  fancy  that  such  is  the  case ;  the  old  ser- 
vant was  in  a  talking  mood,  and  did  not  often  have  such 
a  good  opportunity;  so  she  continued,  after  a  short  pause: 

"  Thank  heaven,  I  am  in  a  respectable  house,  and  can 
say  with  pride  that,  in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  with 
monsieur,  nothing  has  taken  place  here  contrary  to 
decency  and  good  morals.  I  remember  very  well  that, 
when  I  was  told  eight  years  ago :  '  Marguerite,  Monsieur 
Touquet,  the  barber  and  bath-keeper  on  Rue  des  Bour- 
donnais,  is  looking  for  a  servant,'  I  thought  twice.  I  ask 
your  pardon,  monsieur;  you  see,  these  bath  establish- 
ments and  lodging-houses  don't  smell  over-sweet ;  but  I 
was  told :  '  Monsieur  Touquet  is  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances now ;  he  doesn't  keep  lodgers  any  more ;  he  is 
content  to  carry  on  his  trade  in  the  morning;  and  he 
receives  almost  no  visitors  in  his  house,  where  he  is 
bringing  up  with  the  greatest  care  a  little  maid  he  has 
adopted.' — Faith !  that  decided  me,  and  I  have  had  no 
reason  to  repent.  Although  a  crowd  of  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions come  to  the  shop  in  the  mornings,  not  one  of 
them  ever  finds  his  way  inside  the  house.  Monsieur 
carries  on  his  trade  honestly,  I  flatter  myself;  and  what  I 
admire  most  of  all  is  his  interest  in  the  orphan  whom  he 
has  taken  under  his  care — for  I  think  I  remember  that 
monsieur  told  me  she  was  an  orphan.  Yes,  monsieur 
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told  me  that.  She  certainly  deserves  everything  that 
he  does  for  her,  dear  Blanche !  But  I  believe  I  haven't 
told  monsieur  by  what  means  I  protect  her  from  the 
snares  laid  for  innocence.  It's  a  secret — a  wonderful 
thing ! — But  I  can  confide  it  to  monsieur,  I  know.  Our 
neighbor  opposite,  the  dealer  in  silk,  told  me  how  it  was 
done.  You  have  a  little  piece  of  sheepskin,  over  which 
you  say  certain  words ;  then  you  make  certain  signs,  and 
it  becomes  a  talisman  that  protects  you  from  all  mis- 
fortunes. Queen  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  one  like  it, 
that  she  always  wore  in  her  bosom.  Look  you,  mon- 
sieur, we  can't  doubt  the  existence  of  sorcerers  and 
magicians,  since  the  devil  strangled  two  in  this  city  a 
few  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  have  been 
condemned  by  the  chambre  ardente.  So  there's  no  harm 
in  being  on  your  guard  against  them ;  and  the  talisman 
I  have  given  Mademoiselle  Blanche,  far  from  attracting 
evil  spirits,  is  certain  to  drive  them  a  league  away,  and 
to  prevent  any  ill  effect  from  all  the  spells  anyone  can 
employ  in  order  to  triumph  over  her  virtue.  Oh  !  it's 
an  invaluable  talisman,  monsieur  !  Alas  !  if  only  I  had 
had  it  at  twenty  years  !  But  you  are  not  eating  your 
supper,  monsieur ;  aren't  you  hungry  ?  " 

Touquet  rose  abruptly,  and  went  to  the  end  of  the 
room  to  look  at  a  wooden  clock. 

"  Nine  o'clock  !  "  he  exclaimed,  impatiently ;  "  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  doesn't  come  ! " 

"  What !  does  monsieur  expect  anyone  to-night  ?  "  the 
old  servant  inquired  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  expect  a  friend.  Put  another  goblet  on  the 
table ;  he  will  take  supper  with  me." 

"  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  comes,"  said  Marguerite, 
as  she  obeyed  her  master's  orders;  "it's  late,  and  the 
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weather  is  horrible ;  a  man  must  be  very  bold  to  venture 
out  in  the  streets,  alone,  at  this  time  of  night." 

At  that  moment,  someone  knocked  violently  on  the  out- 
side door,  and  the  barber,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
smile,  exclaimed : 

"  There  he  is ! " 


II 
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Old  Marguerite  started  as  if  in  terror  when  she  heard 
the  knock,  and  looked  at  her  master,  saying  in  an  un- 
certain voice : 

"  Shall  I  open  the  door,  monsieur  ?  " 

"To  be  sure;  didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  expected  a 
friend  ?  "  the  barber  replied,  putting  more  wood  on  the 
fire.  "  Go,  Marguerite ;  go,  I  say." 

The  old  servant  was  very  timid,  and  she  seemed  still 
to  hesitate ;  but  a  glance  from  her  master  put  an  end  to 
her  uncertainty ;  she  took  a  lamp  and  went  out  into  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  door.  Marguerite  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old ;  toil  and  hunger  had  long  since  bent  her 
back ;  she  walked  very  slowly,  and  the  high  heels  of 
her  great  slippers  rose  and  fell  with  a  regular  sound,  the 
measure  of  which  she  could  not  quicken. 

When  she  was  halfway  along  the  corridor,  a  second 
knock,  louder  than  the  first,  rattled  all  the  window-panes 
in  the  house. 

"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  muttered  Marguerite ;  "  he's  in  a  great 
hurry!  Who,  in  heaven's  name,  is  this  friend  of  monsieur 
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who  presumes  to  knock  like  that?  There'll  be  some 
broken  glass,  I  am  sure.  Can  it  be  Chaudoreille  ?  Oh, 
no  !  his  knock  is  always  very  light  and  soft.  Turlupin  ? 
No;  I  should  hear  him  singing  in  the  street.  Besides, 
he  isn't  a  friend  of  my  master.  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  who  it  can  be." 

Despite  her  curiosity,  Marguerite  walked  no  faster. 
However,  she  reached  the  door  at  last,  and,  having  men- 
tally commended  herself  to  her  patron  saint,  concluded 
to  open  it. 

A  man,  wrapped  in  an  ample  cloak,  which  he  held 
against  his  face,  his  head  being  covered  with  a  hat  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  white  plumes,  which  was  pulled  for- 
ward over  his  eyes  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  seen, 
appeared  in  the  doorway  and  asked  in  a  loud  voice  if 
that  was  Touquet  the  barber's  house. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Marguerite,  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  see  the  features  of  the  person  before  her ;  "  yes,  this 
is  his  house,  and  you  are  the  gentleman,  doubtless,  whom 
my  master  expects  ?  " 

"  If  he  expects  me,  take  me  to  him,"  said  the  stranger. 

Marguerite  closed  the  door  and  requested  the  unknown 
to  follow  her.  As  she  guided  him  along  the  hall  and 
the  long  corridor  which  they  had  to  pass  through,  she 
frequently  turned  and  held  her  lamp  nearer  the  stranger, 
ostensibly  to  light  his  way  better,  but  really  to  try  to 
discover  something  which  would  enable  her  to  identify 
the  person  whom  she  had  admitted  into  the  house.  But 
all  her  efforts  were  fruitless ;  the  stranger  kept  his  head 
lowered,  and  his  cloak  against  his  face.  Marguerite  was 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  examining  his  boots,  which 
were  white,  and  provided  with  spurs.  That  fact  seemed 
to  point  to  a  handsome  costume,  but  many  men  wore 
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such  boots  in  those  days,  so  that  they  did  not  afford 
Marguerite  a  reliable  guide  in  her  conjectures. 

They  reached  the  room  where  the  barber  was,  and  the 
stranger  entered  with  a  rapid  step,  while  the  servant  said 
to  her  master: 

"  Here  is  the  gentleman  who  knocked,  monsieur.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  the  friend  you  expected; 
I  couldn't  see — " 

The  barber  did  not  give  Marguerite  time  to  finish  her 
sentence;  he  ran  to  meet  the  stranger  and  led  him  to 
the  fire,  saying : 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last !  I  was  afraid  that  the 
darkness,  the  horrible  weather — but  sit  down,  there,  and 
we  will  sup  together." 

"Good!"  thought  Marguerite;  "if  he  eats,  he  will  have 
to  take  off  his  cloak,  and  I  can  see  his  face.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  know  who  that 
man  is.  If  he's  a  friend  of  my  master,  he  must  come 
here  very  seldom ;  I  couldn't  recognize  his  voice.  He's 
of  medium  height,  perhaps  a  little  above ;  and  he  must  be 
young, — yes.  He  isn't  a  student,  but  he's  a  good-looking 
fellow,  I'll  wager.  From  his  gait  I  should  judge  that  he's 
a  soldier.  I  shall  soon  know  whether  I'm  mistaken." 

And  the  old  woman  did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  the 
stranger,  who  had  taken  a  seat,  but  had  made  no  motion 
looking  to  the  removal  of  his  hat  and  cloak,  although 
they  were  both  drenched  by  the  rain. 

"If  monsieur  wishes,"  said  Marguerite,  approaching 
the  chair  on  which  the  stranger  was  sitting,  "  I  will  re- 
lieve him  of  his  cloak,  which  is  all  wet ;  I  will  have  it 
dried  while  he  is  eating  supper." 

"That's  not  necessary,  Marguerite,"  said  the  barber, 
stepping  hastily  between  his  servant  and  his  visitor,  who 
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had  not  stirred.  "  We  do  not  need  your  services.  Leave 
the  room,  and  go  to  bed;  I  will  lock  the  street-door 
myself  when  my  friend  goes  away." 

Marguerite  seemed  to  be  turned  to  stone  when  she 
received  this  order.  She  looked  at  her  master,  and  was 
about  to  venture  upon  some  remarks;  but  the  barber 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  Master  Touquet's  eyes 
sometimes  assumed  an  expression  which  compelled  obe- 
dience.— "  Leave  the  room,"  he  repeated,  "  and  do  not 
come  downstairs  again  !  " 

Marguerite  held  her  peace ;  she  took  the  lamp,  bent 
her  head  before  her  master,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room,  casting  a  parting  glance  at  the  man  in  the  cloak, 
who  continued  to  sit,  perfectly  motionless,  before  the  fire, 
and  of  whose  features  she  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
glimpse.  She  must  needs  go  to  bed  without  a  single 
fact  on  which  to  base  conjecture,  without  ascertaining 
whether  she  had  guessed  accurately  the  stranger's  age, 
figure,  and  station  in  life.  What  torture  for  a  poor  old 
woman !  But  her  master  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Mar- 
guerite left  the  room  at  last. 

As  soon  as  the  old  servant  had  gone,  and  the  sound 
of  her  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  the 
stranger  laughed  aloud,  and  threw  off  his  hat  and  cloak. 
Thereupon  he  stood  revealed  as  a  man  of  thirty-six  years 
at  most,  whose  features  were  refined,  noble,  and  intelli- 
gent. His  upper  lip  bore  a  slight  brown  moustache ;  and 
when  he  smiled  he  disclosed  two  rows  of  beautiful  white 
teeth;  his  bright  eyes,  tender,  haughty,  and  passionate 
by  turns,  indicated  a  habit  of  giving  frequent  expres- 
sion to  all  varieties  of  sentiment;  but  the  disgust  and 
ennui  which  were  also  depicted  on  the  stranger's  pale, 
drawn  face  seemed  to  say  that,  after  abandoning  himself 
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prematurely  to  his  passions,  he  had  reached  the  point 
where  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  arouse  any  of  them. 

His  costume  was  rich  and  gallant;  his  doublet  was 
of  a  pale-blue  velvet,  embellished  with  silver  lace  and 
silk ;  the  collar,  which  reached  to  his  shoulders,  had  a 
border  of  superb  lace;  he  wore  a  broad  white  girdle 
about  his  waist,  and  a  sword  with  a  jewelled  hilt  flashed 
at  his  side. 

As  soon  as  his  servant  had  left  the  room,  the  barber's 
manner  toward  the  stranger  changed ;  respect  and  sub- 
mission replaced  the  familiarity  which  Touquet  had 
assumed  in  Marguerite's  presence. 

"  Deign  to  pardon  me,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  he  said, 
bowing  low, "  for  presuming  to  address  you  in  such  famil- 
iar language ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  your  com- 
mands, in  order  to  deceive  my  servant  more  effectually, 
and  to  banish  any  possible  suspicion  as  to  your  rank." 

"That  is  right,  quite  right,  my  dear  Touquet,"  said 
the  stranger,  stretching  out  his  legs  in  front  of  the  fire  ; 
"  for  my  part,  I  assure  you  that  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  serious  face  before  the  poor  woman, 
who  was  trying  to  devise  some  ruse  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
my  face,  which,  by  the  way,  would  not  have  helped  her 
materially,  for  it  cannot  be  that  she  knows  me." 

"  No,  monseigneur;  she  does  not  know  you.  At  least, 
I  think  not ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle  has  made  so 
much  talk  by  his  love  affairs,  his  exploits,  his  feats  of 
arms ;  his  name  has  become  so  famous,  his  adventures 
have  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society  know  him :  the  terror  of  fathers,  guardians,  hus- 
bands, aye,  of  lovers  themselves, — for  monseigneur  knows 
no  rivals, — your  name  is  never  uttered  without  a  thrill 
of  terror  by  men,  and  makes  all  women  sigh,  some  with 
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hopes,  others  with  regret  for  the  past.  Moreover,  as 
monsieur  le  marquis  has  sought  pleasure  wherever  he 
has  fallen  in  with  beauty,  as  he  has  sometimes  stooped 
so  low  as  the  humble  bourgeoisie,  and  has  deigned  to 
honor  with  his  glances  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the 
simple  village  maiden,  it  may  be  that  my  old  Marguerite 
was  a  servant  in  some  house  where  monsieur  le  marquis 
has  left  memories  behind.  So  that  it  was  better  that  she 
should  not  see  monseigneur,  as  he  has  come  incognito." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known.  I  must 
have  more  mystery  in  my  love  adventures  now.  Sit 
you  down,  Touquet ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Monseigneur — " 

"  Sit  down,  I  insist.  Here,  I  lay  aside  my  rank  and 
my  grandeur;  I  recognize  in  you  the  first  confidant 
of  my  love,  the  adroit  minister  to  my  passions ;  the  auda- 
cious knave,  whose  imagination  was  excited  by  gold,  and 
who  saw  no  obstacles  when  a  purse  filled  with  pistoles 
was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  services.  You  are  still  the 
same,  I  am  sure." 

"Ah  !  monseigneur,  age  makes  us  wiser.  It  is  seven- 
teen years  since  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  you  for  the  first 
time ;  but  since  then  my  brain  has  grown  calmer ;  I  have 
learned  to  reflect." 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  have  become  an  honest  man  ? 
Why,  it's  no  more  than  ten  years  since  I  last  made  use 
of  you.  You  were  as  great  a  rascal  as  ever,  then.  Does 
your  conversion  date  from  that  time  ?  " 

"Monsieur  le  marquis  is  pleased  to  jest;  he  applies 
the  term  rascalities  to  the  services  which  I  performed  for 
him  because  I  was  very  much  attached  to  him." 

"  Call  them  what  you  choose,  it  matters  not  to  me ; 
I'm  not  the  man,  Master  Touquet,  for  you  to  play  the 
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hypocrite  and  the  waverer  with.  Are  you  still  disposed 
to  be  useful  to  me,  or  not  ?  Is  your  genius  extinct,  and 
has  gold  no  power  to  revive  it  ?  " 

"  In  your  service,  monsieur  le  marquis,  I  shall  be  the 
same  as  always ;  you  should  not  doubt  my  zeal  and  my 
devotion  to  you." 

"  Very  good ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Be  a 
saint  with  others,  if  you  please,  provided  that  I  still  find 
you,  with  me,  what  you  formerly  were." 

Touquet  made  no  reply ;  but  he  turned  his  head  away, 
and  his  face  clouded.  However,  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, turned  back  smiling  to  his  guest,  who  was  kicking 
the  sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  who  sat  silent  for  some 
time  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  in  the  barber's 
house.  The  latter  waited  impatiently  for  the  marquis  to 
speak  again,  which  he  finally  did  after  five  minutes. 

"  My  dear  Touquet,  when  I  go  over  the  events  of  my 
life  in  my  memory,  I  am  really  surprised  that  I  am  still 
alive.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  the  dagger  of  a 
jealous  lover,  husband,  or  father,  waved  over  my  head  ! 
How  many  men  have  sworn  my  death !  And  the 
women!  If  all  those  I  have  betrayed  and  abandoned 
had  carried  out  their  schemes  of  vengeance ! — Thank 
God  we  are  not  in  Italy  or  Spain;  for,  although  there 
are  some  few  revengeful  spirits  among  our  French 
women,  who  retain  their  grudge  against  a  faithless  lover, 
as  a  general  rule,  frivolity  and  fickleness  are  not  unpar- 
donable crimes  in  their  eyes,  since  they  condescend  some- 
times to  put  themselves  in  our  places,  and  agree  that 
they  would  have  done  as  we  did." 

"  It  is  certain,  monseigneur,  that  your  life — so  long  as 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  attached  to  your  service,  at  all 
events — was  a  constant  succession  of  very  interesting 
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and  sometimes  extremely  dangerous  adventures :  abduc- 
tions, seductions,  duels,  assaults  with  an  armed  force — 
nothing  stopped  you  when  you  had  determined  upon 
anything.  How  could  you  meet  with  obstacles  ?  Rich, 
noble,  powerful,  handsome,  gallant,  generous  to  excess, 
fortune  and  nature  did  all  that  they  could  for  you,  mon- 
sieur le  marquis ;  you  have  made  the  most  of  their 
favors,  you  have  enjoyed  life.  Many  men  in  France 
have  envied  your  happiness." 

"  My  happiness !  Do  you  really  think  that  I  have 
been  happy?" 

"What  was  to  prevent  it,  monseigneur?" 

"  Nothing ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that  ennui 
and  disgust  have  often  seized  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
pleasures  and  dissipation.  Sometimes,  of  course,  I  have 
enjoyed  true  happiness ;  but  it  has  been  so  short,  it  has 
vanished  so  swiftly!  The  sight  of  beauty  excites  my 
passions,  makes  my  heart  beat  fast.  The  fascinating  sex, 
which  I  idolize,  has  always  exercised  absolute  dominion 
over  me.  At  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  I  fall  in  love,  or 
believe  that  I  do ;  but  my  desires  are  no  sooner  satisfied 
than  my  love  dies  out,  and  I  am  forced  to  seek  a  new 
object  to  reanimate  my  benumbed  senses." 

"  Luckily,  this  capital  contains  a  great  number  of  pretty 
faces.  The  city  and  the  court  offer  you  the  means  of 
diversifying  your  pleasures." 

"  Everything  wears  out,  sentiment  no  less  than  memory. 
I  fear  that,  by  dint  of  taking  fire  so  often,  my  poor  heart 
has  become  like  those  worn-out  gun-flints  on  which  the 
hammer  strikes  to  no  purpose.  I  am  tired  of  court  in- 
trigues. They  are  even  easier  than  the  others.  What 
possible  interest  can  one  find  in  them  ?  Everything  must 
be  done  according  to  etiquette,  and  then  everyone  is  so 
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courteous  and  refined  there !  We  have  too  much  savoir 
vivre  to  lose  our  tempers  at  an  infidelity ;  we  part,  as  we 
come  together,  with  profound  reverences;  it's  mortally 
wearisome.  Courtesans  have  nothing  new  to  show  me. 
Why  should  I  go  to  Marion  de  Lorme's  assemblies  ?  I 
always  see  the  same  faces  there.  Although  the  cardinal 
has  made  her  the  fashion,  I  don't  consider  her  so  vastly 
clever  as  she  is  said  to  be.  What  a  contrast  to  the  young 
and  lovely  Ninon ! — she  will  make  people  talk  of  her  for 
years  to  come !  She  will  go  far !  But  she  has  too  much 
wit  and  too  little  love,  for  me !  my  prematurely  cold  heart 
needs  a  passionate  heart  to  renew  its  warmth.  The  women 
in  the  city  are  little  to  be  preferred  to  the  court  ladies.  The 
petty  bourgeoises  are  becoming  so  insufferably  coquet- 
tish !  I  could  endure  it  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be 
cruel.  But  a  name,  a  fine  figure,  a  rich  cloak,  soon  turn 
their  heads !  The  shopkeepers  catch  us  on  the  wing,  the 
grisettes  excite  us !  And,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  husbands 
are  getting  to  be  so  kind,  so  obliging !  They  dread  us 
as  they  do  fire ;  our  titles  make  them  dumb.  Upon  my 
honor,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  to  despair !  If  it  goes 
on,  we  shall  have  to  make  love  in  the  Turkish  fashion : 
all  that  we  can  do  will  be  to  throw  the  handkerchief." 

"  In  that  case,  monsieur  le  marquis,  you  will  always 
have  the  alternative  of  being  virtuous;  and  in  the  ten 
years  that  have  passed  since  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
you,  that  is  what  you  have  done,  I  doubt  not." 

"  Faith,  yes ;  for  we  do  not  count  mere  commonplace 
adventures  which  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  mention- 
ing. I  went  with  the  army,  and  I  fought ;  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  too;  I  would  willingly  have  stayed  longer, 
but  peace  was  declared.  So  I  came  home,  I  visited  my 
estates,  I  laughed  and  joked  with  some  peasant  maids, 
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who  were  pretty  enough,  but   so  awkward  and  stupid ! 
By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  married." 
"Married!     You  married,  monseigneur ! " 
"To  be  sure ;  I  had  no  choice,  in  view  of  my  rank  and 
my  offices  at  court.    And  then,  I  was  riddled  with  debts ; 
that  did  not  disturb  me,  but  the  marriage  was  arranged ; 
the  cardinal,  and  the  queen  herself,  desired  it.     I  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Laroche.     My  wife 
was  very  good-looking — she  had  a  very  sweet  and  gentle 
disposition,  and  never  interfered  with  my  intrigues ;  that 
was  what  I  wanted.     I  loved   her — most  virtuously,  as 
men  love  their  wives ;  but  she  died  two  years  ago,  and 
left  me  no  heirs.     That  was  very  disagreeable,  for  I  have 
an  idea  that  I  should  be  very  fond  of  children." 
"  So  you  are  a  widower,  monseigneur  ?  " 
"Yes;  and  I  am  once  more  in  possession  of  a  consid- 
erable fortune,  in  very  good  standing  at  court,  in  favor 
with  the  cardinal,  and  in  a  position  to  obtain,  when  I 
choose,  the  most  important  posts." 

"I  can   understand   now  why   monsieur   le   marquis 
makes  more  mystery  about  his  intrigues." 

"  Oh !  my  good  Touquet,  I  fancy  that  ambition  will 
never  take  possession  of  me.  Nobody  knows,  though, 
and  there  are  some  proprieties  which  one  cannot  afford 
to  disregard.  Moreover,  mystery  imparts  a  charm  to  the 
simplest  actions.  But,  how  is  it  with  yourself, — have  you 
not  enlisted  under  the  flag  of  Hymen  ?  You  seem  to  me 
less  merry,  less  high-spirited,  less  animated,  than  of  old." 
"  No,  monsieur  le  marquis ;  I  am  still  a  bachelor." 
"  Well,  in  my  opinion,  to  remain  so  was  the  best  thing 
you  could  do.  In  your  trade,  a  wife  would  be  in  your 
way;  you  carry  on  an  intrigue  so  smoothly  and  dis- 
creetly, and  wives  are  inquisitive;  she  would  want  to 
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know  everything,  and  that  would  be  an  injury  to  you. 
Moreover,  you  have  never  been  a  gallant,  you  have  no 
passion  but  gold ;  that  was  always  your  idol,  your  god. 
A  well-filled  purse  would  arouse  your  inventive  genius 
and  cause  you  to  perform  miracles.  To  be  sure,  you 
would  sit  down  at  the  gaming-table  with  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later,  and  the  dice  or  the  cards  would  soon  carry 
away  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  your  genius." 

"  O  monseigneur !  " 

"Yes,  you  were  as  great  a  gambler  as  knave!  I 
remember  perfectly  well.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
grown  wiser  in  ten  years ;  I  can  almost  believe  it,  for 
you  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  this 
house  does  not  denote  poverty :  your  servant,  this  supper 
all  laid  for  you — pardieu !  I  must  taste  your  wine." 

"Pardon  me,  monseigneur;  it  is  unworthy  to  be  put 
before  you." 

"  I  always  like  what  isn't  put  before  me." 

As  he  spoke,  the  marquis  filled  one  of  the  goblets 
with  wine,  and  emptied  it  at  one  draught. 

"  Not  bad,  on  my  word ! " 

"Ah!  monseigneur,  if  it  were  on  your  own  table — " 

"  Then  I  should  think  it  detestable !  But  what  do  we 
all  crave  ?  variety !  So  you  have  grown  rich  ?  " 

"  No,  not  rich ;  but  rich  enough  to  buy  this  house." 

"  What !  is  this  house  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur  le  marquis." 

"  Peste !  you  must  have  made  some  fine  hauls  of  your 
net,  Master  Touquet,  to  have  become  a  landholder !  " 

The  barber's  face  contracted,  his  black  eyebrows  drew 
together  in  a  frown ;  he  rolled  his  eyes  slowly  from  side 
to  side,  and  said  in  a  faltering  voice : 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis — I  swear — " 
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"  Oh,  bon  Dieu  !  I  don't  ask  you  to  swear,  my  dear 
Touquet,"  laughed  the  marquis.  "  Why,  you  are  as 
confused  as  if  you  were  before  a  magistrate !  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  came  here  to  inquire  into  your  methods 
of  making  your  fortune  ?  But  may  all  the  devils  in  hell 
fly  away  with  me  if  I  believe  that  you  bought  this  house 
with  the  proceeds  of  your  shaving !  " 

"  I  assure  you,  monseigneur — my  savings — " 

"  Yes,  yes !  that  is  all  right !  Let  us  drop  the  subject 
and  speak  of  that  which  brings  me  here;  for  I  have 
come  to  you  for  some  purpose,  and  may  I  be  damned  if 
I  had  not  forgotten  it !  " 

The  barber  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  his  features 
resumed  their  usual  expression,  and  he  looked  up  at  the 
marquis,  who  seemed  to  lay  aside  his  indolent  manner  in 
some  degree  as  he  explained  the  object  of  his  nocturnal 
visit : 

"  When  I  saw  you  this  morning  on  Pont-Neuf,  I  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  maid  with  a  pretty  face.  Although  not  a 
perfect  beauty,  there  is  a  certain  charm  and  piquancy  in 
her  bearing,  and  she  has  bright,  wide-awake  eyes.  I 
think  that  we  have  not  a  difficult  task  to  subjugate  her. 
But  she  quickened  her  pace,  and  made  no  reply  to  my 
gallant  speeches.  I  was  carefully  enveloped  in  my  cloak, 
not  wishing  to  be  recognized  by  our  amiable  roues,  who 
would  have  made  sport  of  me  for  running  after  a  grisette. 
The  little  one  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  to  Tabarin's 
ballads.  It  was  while  she  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
charlatan,  that  I  saw  you  and  recognized  you  at  once ; 
you  have  one  of  those  faces  that  one  doesn't  forget." 

"  I  had  recognized  monsieur  le  marquis  too,  despite 
the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped ;  for  ten  years  have 
not  changed  your  features,  monseigneur,  and  a  man  can 
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hardly  mistake  that  noble  figure,  which  captivates  all 
the  fair." 

"  You  flatter  me,  varlet !  that  is  to  say,  I  am  aging ; 
but,  no  matter.  As  soon  as  you  had  given  me  your 
address,  I  returned  to  the  maid." 

"  If  monsieur  le  marquis  had  told  me  at  the  time  what 
business  he  had  in  hand,  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  following  the  young  woman  himself." 

"  No,  I  was  very  glad  of  a  chance  to  examine  her 
further;  moreover,  I  had  nothing  better  to  do.  She 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Cite,  and  turned  into  Rue 
de  la  Calandre ;  I  continued  to  address  her,  but  she  con- 
fined herself  to  smiling,  without  making  any  reply ;  how- 
ever, her  manner  seemed  in  no  wise  forbidding.  At  last, 
she  stopped  in  front  of  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  perfumery. 
I  essayed  to  go  in  with  her,  but  she  objected,  saying  to 
me  in  a  very  peculiar  tone : 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Villebelle  is  too  well  known 
for  me  to  be  seen  anywhere  with  him;  my  reputation 
would  be  ruined,  and  I  beg  monsieur  le  marquis  not  to 
compromise  me.' 

"Well,  my  dear  Touquet,  what  do  you  think  of  this  gri- 
sette  who  is  afraid  that  I  shall  ruin  her  reputation  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  admit  that  I  was  so  surprised  to  find  that 
the  hussy  knew  me,  and  to  hear  her  speak  in  that  way, 
that  I  stood  like  a  fool  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  while 
my  fair  conquest  entered  the  shop  and  disappeared." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  monseigneur,  that  you  are  known 
in  all  ranks  of  society ;  as  soon  as  a  girl  reaches  the  age 
of  twelve,  she  is  taught  to  be  afraid  of  you,  as  of  Comte 
Ory,  of  gallant  memory." 

"  So  much  the  better !  women  are  always  curious  to 
know  those  men  who  are  depicted  to  them  as  such 
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dangerous  creatures !  Poor  parents !  by  telling  them  to 
avoid  me,  they  make  them  run  to  meet  me.  Here, 
Touquet ;  here  is  gold.  You  must  see  this  girl.  As  she 
knows  who  I  am,  you  can  hardly  promise  her  that  I  will 
be  faithful  to  her;  but,  no  matter,  promise  none  the  less. 
Let  me  find  her  three  days  hence  at  my  petite  maison  in 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine — you  know  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur;  I  remember  it.  The  same  one  that 
you  formerly  owned." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  transformed  it  into  a  most  delicious 
retreat.  You  will  see!  paintings,  mirrors,  marble,  ala- 
baster, blended  with  silk,  velvet,  and  the  most  costly 
fabrics.  I  have  spent  more  than  fifty  thousand  francs 
there;  but  it  is  divine.  We  have  had  some  delightful 
supper-parties  there — Montglas,  Chavagnac,  Villempre, 
Monteille,  and  other  roues  of  the  court." 

"Was  not  that  the  place,  monsieur  le  marquis,  to  which 
I  took  that  young  woman  whose  abduction  caused  such 
a  sensation  ?  It  was  our  first  affair  of  that  sort,  I  believe. 
You  were  nineteen  years  old  then,  at  most,  and  the  girl — " 

"Why  the  devil  need  you  remind  me  of  that?"  said 
the  marquis,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  tightening 
his  hold  on  the  purse  he  had  taken  from  his  belt,  at 
which  the  barber  was  already  staring  greedily. 

"I  beg  pardon,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  said  Touquet; 
"but  I  did  not  think  to  displease  you  by  recalling  an 
adventure  which  was  the  beginning  of  your  reputation. 
The  young  woman  was  lovely  and  virtuous;  and  the 
father,  a  former  archer  of  King  Henri's  guard,  could  not 
take  a  joke.  His  arquebus  was  aimed  at  you,  the  bullet 
passed  through  your  hat;  but  your  sword  arrested  the 
old  man,  and  you  stretched  him  at  your  feet,  while  I 
carried  the  senseless  maid  away  in  my  arms." 
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"Hush!  hush!  wretched  man!"  cried  the  marquis, 
springing  to  his  feet,  with  an  angry  glance  at  the  barber, 
which  he  apparently  received  with  the  most  absolute 
indifference. 

The  conversation  lapsed  again.  The  marquis  paced 
the  floor,  lost  in  thought,  to  all  seeming ;  but  soon  some 
broken  words  escaped  him — words  not  addressed  to 
Touquet.  The  marquis  seemed  intensely  agitated,  as  he 
muttered  in  an  undertone : 

"  Poor  Estrelle !  what  has  become  of  you  ?  She  loved 
me ;  she  thought  that  I  was  a  simple  student !  And  I 
loved  her — yes,  I  loved  her.  From  that  day  to  this, 
I  have  never  been  conscious  of  a  sentiment  comparable 
to  the  love  which  she  inspired  in  me.  I  was  so  young ! 
Oh  !  heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  had  no  purpose  to 
fight  with  her  father ;  I  simply  tried  to  defend  myself. 
Thank  heaven!  his  wound  was  very  slight,  and  was  soon 
cured.  But  Estrelle — when  she  learned  my  name  and 
knew  of  that  occurrence,  she  cursed  me  !  Yes,  it  seems 
to  me  I  can  hear  her  still.  Then  she  escaped  from  the 
house  in  which  I  had  concealed  her.  I  still  loved  her ! 
Since  then,  no  news  of  her ! — Touquet,  you  have  never 
met  her  since,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  monseigneur ;  I  have  never  seen  her  or  heard 
of  her." 

"  Poor  Estrelle ! "  the  marquis  repeated,  a  moment 
later ;  and  the  barber  murmured :  "  She  would  be  nearly 
thirty-four  now ! " 

That  remark  seemed  to  dispel  the  marquis's  regret  in 
some  measure. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  drawing  near  the  fire ;  "  she  must 
be  near  that  age,  if  she  is  still  living.  And  to  think  that 
I  have  always  imagined  her  as  she  was  when  I  knew  her, 
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long  ago  !  How  time  flies  !  Well,  let  us  forget  all  that 
After  all,  it  was  an  adventure  of  the  usual  kind — simply 
one  chapter  in  the  history  of  my  life." 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis  says  that  this  young  woman  lives 
at  a  perfumery  shop  on  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  in  the  Cite?" 

"What ?  what  young  woman  ? " 

"The  one  whom  monseigneur  was  following  this 
morning,  on  Pont-Neuf." 

"  Oh,  yes !  you  are  right ;  I  had  forgotten  her.  Yes, 
you  will  readily  recognize  her :  lissom  figure,  quick  of 
movement,  about  twenty  years  old,  I  fancy,  chestnut 
hair,  black  eyes,  mouth  well  supplied  with  teeth,  skin 
rather  dark ;  I  think  she  is  not  French ;  her  face  has  a 
suggestion  of  determination,  a  piquant  expression,  and 
nothing  to  imply  bashfulness  or  innocence.  That  is  all 
the  information  I  can  give  you." 

"  It  is  quite  sufficient,  monsieur  le  marquis ;  within  two 
days,  I  trust,  the  young  person  will  be  at  your  petite 
maison" 

"  Very  good.  Take  this ;  I  promise  you  as  much  more 
if  you  succeed." 

As  he  spoke,  the  marquis  tossed  on  the  table  the  well- 
filled  purse  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile 
played  about  the  barber's  lips. 

"It  is  late,"  said  the  marquis,  enveloping  himself  in 
his  cloak  once  more ;  "  I  must  return  home.  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  I  will  come  again, 
to  learn  the  result  of  your  efforts." 

"  Shall  I  find  anybody  at  your  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Marcel,  one  of  my  servants ;  a  faithful  fellow, 
who  lives  there  all  the  time.  He  will  be  notified." 

"  Enough,  monseigneur.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  con- 
tent with  me  in  this  matter." 
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"  I  rely  on  your  zeal.  In  truth,  the  little  one  is  very 
attractive,  and  perhaps  she  will  divert  me  for  a  short 
while.  Well,  my  dear  Touquet,  we  must  follow  our  des- 
tiny! Love-making,  gratification  of  the  senses,  pleas- 
ure— that  is  my  life ;  that  is  the  path  which  fate — or  my 
passions — has  marked  out  for  me.  I  could  not  follow 
any  other ;  and  I  go  forward  now  like  a  blind  man  who 
trusts  in  Providence.  I  have  no  clear  idea  whether  this 
path  will  lead  me  to  happiness,  but  I  cannot  turn  aside 
from  it  You  know  nothing  but  gold  and  intrigue; 
you  seek  means  of  adding  to  your  fortune;  and  that 
metal  which  I  squander  to  satisfy  my  whims  is  the 
object  of  all  your  desires.  Let  each  of  us  follow  his 
own  path ;  some  day,  we  shall  see  which  of  us  is  the 
better  off." 

The  marquis  walked  toward  the  door ;  the  barber  took 
the  lamp  and  guided  him  along  the  passage.  When 
they  reached  the  street-door,  Touquet  proposed  to  his 
guest  that  he  should  escort  him  to  his  home. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  marquis,  "  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary ;  I  have  my  sword,  and  I  am  afraid  of  nothing." 

As  he  spoke,  he  walked  rapidly  away,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared from  the  barber's  sight.  Touquet  locked 
the  door,  and  returned  to  the  room  they  had  left. 
He  took  up  the  purse,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
counted  the  gold  it  contained;  his  eyes  did  not  tire 
of  gazing  at  the  yellow  coins.  But  soon  he  heard 
the  slow  and  melancholy  strokes  of  a  bell :  it  was  the 
clock  of  Saint-Eustache  striking  the  hour  of  two  in 
the  morning. 

The  barber  turned  pale,  his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on 
end;  he  gazed  fearfully  about,  as  if  he  dreaded  the 
appearance  of  some  terrifying  object;  then,  having 
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passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  again  and  again,  he 
took  the  lamp  and  walked  toward  the  door  at  the  rear 
of  the  room,  muttering  in  a  hollow  voice  : 

"  Two   o'clock !      I  must  to  bed.     God  !    if  I  could 
sleep!" 


Ill 

BLANCHE.— A  STORY  OF  SORCERERS 

Day  came  at  last  after  that  long,  rainy  night;  the 
tradesmen  opened  their  shops,  the  watch  went  home  to 
bed,  while  the  daring  robbers  of  the  night  gave  way 
to  the  pickpockets,  who  plied  their  trade  in  broad  day- 
light in  the  most  populous  quarters.  The  servants  were 
up  and  about ;  husbands  left  the  nuptial  couch  (it  rarely 
happened  in  those  days  that  a  husband  and  wife  did  not 
sleep  together,  at  least  among  the  bourgeoisie);  the 
young  maids,  who  thought  of  their  sweethearts,  whether 
asleep  or  awake,  continued  to  think  of  them  as  they 
went  about  their  daily  tasks ;  lovers,  who  had  dreamed 
about  their  fair  ones,  set  about  bringing  some  of  their 
dreams  to  pass;  while  those  who  had  done  better  than 
dream  went  home  to  rest  by  day  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.  In  those  days,  as  in  these,  love  was  the  dream 
of  youth,  the  diversion  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
memory  of  the  old. 

The  barber  was  always  the  first  one  up  in  the  house. 
He  kept  no  male  servants,  although  his  means  would 
have  permitted  him  to  do  so ;  when  he  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  hire  some  one  to  help  him,  and  to  look  after 
his  shop,  Touquet  replied : 
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"I  do  not  need  anybody;  I  can  do  my  work  alone,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  support  a  parcel  of  sluggards,  who  are 
good  for  naught  but  to  spy  upon  their  master's  actions,  and 
then  to  go  and  gossip  about  them  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  barber  knew  that  Marguerite,  although  a  little 
inquisitive  and  more  or  less  inclined  to  gossip,  was 
incapable  of  disobeying  him  in  any  respect;  she  went 
out  only  to  purchase  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
family,  then  returned  to  the  young  maid  of  whom  she 
has  already  spoken  to  us,  and  with  whom  we  shall  soon 
become  better  acquainted.  Marguerite  did  not  go  down- 
stairs again  except  when  her  master  was  absent,  which 
rarely  happened.  But  the  barber  could  not  do  without 
a  maid-servant,  since  he  had  taken  little  Blanche  under 
his  care  to  be  brought  up  in  his  house. 

Touquet  himself  opened  his  shop.  He  glanced  into 
the  street  once  or  twice ;  but  it  was  not  yet  time  for  his 
customers  to  arrive.  The  barber  was  thoughtful  and 
preoccupied;  he  was  thinking  of  the  commission  the 
marquis  had  given  him. 

"  Chaudoreille  is  very  late  this  morning,"  he  said, 
returning  to  the  door;  "it's  his  day  to  be  shaved, 
however." 

Marguerite  appeared  at  the  door  leading  from  the 
shop  into  the  house ;  and  having  looked  all  about,  per- 
haps to  make  sure  that  the  stranger  of  the  preceding 
night  was  not  still  there,  she  bowed  respectfully  to  her 
master,  and  said : 

"  Mademoiselle  Blanche  is  dressed,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  she  may  come  to  bid  you  good-morning." 

The  barber  looked  into  the  street  again,  then  walked 
into  his  back-shop. 

"  Blanche  may  come,"  he  said. 
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Marguerite  had  barely  time  to  make  a  sign  in  the 
direction  of  the  corridor,  when  a  young  girl,  as  light  of 
foot  as  the  doe,  and  as  fresh  as  the  rose,  darted  into  the 
small  room  where  Touquet  awaited  her,  and  ran  to  him 
with  the  loveliest  smile,  saying : 

"  Bonjour !  my  dear  friend." 

Then  she  offered  Touquet  her  innocent  brow,  and  the 
barber  hardly  touched  it  with  his  lips.  It  was  as  if  a 
painful  thought  held  him  back ;  as  if  he  feared  to  sully 
that  tender  blossom. 

Marguerite's  portrait  of  Blanche  did  not  flatter  her. 
The  girl  was  as  pretty  as  she  seemed  to  be  innocent  and 
artless.  Her  black  hair,  arranged  in  plaits  above  her 
forehead,  fell  in  curls  over  her  right  shoulder.  Powder, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  just  beginning  to  use, 
had  never  marred  Blanche's  lovely  locks.  Her  skin  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  her  name ;  her  lips  were  red  and 
smiling,  and  her  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes,  had  a 
sweet  and  innocent  expression  as  highly  prized  in  those 
days  as  in  these. 

It  was  a  pity  that  her  pretty  figure  was  confined  in 
corsets,  which  came  down  very  low  and  seemed  forcibly 
to  compress  her  charms ;  but  they  were  fashionable  then. 
To-day,  our  taste  is  better ;  we  insist  that  the  waist  shall 
occupy  its  proper  place ;  we  insist  that  we  may  be  able 
to  embrace  and  squeeze  it,  unhampered  by  farthingales, 
vasquines,  paniers,  hoops,  and  lead.  Luckily,  the  ladies 
have  come  round  to  our  opinion,  and  everybody  is  the 
gainer  thereby. 

Despite  her  long  waist,  her  tight  corsets,  her  short 
sleeves,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes,  Blanche  was  very 
pretty;  beauty  embellishes  all  that  it  wears;  and  innocence 
makes  a  maiden's  charms  more  piquant,  her  graces  more 
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genuine.  Blanche,  therefore,  was  attractive  in  every  way. 
But  the  barber  did  not  seem  to  heed  her  attractions; 
one  would  have  said  that  he  feared  to  look  at  her,  even 
as  he  feared  to  put  his  lips  to  her  brow. 

"  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  "  Blanche  inquired. 

"  Very  well,  thanks." 

"  Marguerite  was  afraid  that  you  went  to  bed  very 
late,  because  you  had  a  friend  to  sup  with  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  Marguerite  indulges  in  such 
reflections,  or  why  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  company  last  night." 

As  he  said  this,  Touquet  looked  sternly  at  the  old 
woman,  who  dusted  and  wiped  the  furniture,  not  daring 
to  meet  her  master's  eye. 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Blanche ;  "  is  there  any 
harm  in  supping  with  a  friend  ?  " 

"  No ;  of  course  not." 

"Then  how  was  Marguerite  to  blame  for  telling  me 
of  it?" 

"A  servant  should  not  be  forever  talking  about  what 
her  master  does.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  you,  Blanche,  whether  I  have  company  in  the 
evening  or  not." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu,  yes !  since  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
come  down.  But  that  would  be  more  exciting  than 
always  to  stay  in  my  chamber." 

"A  maiden  like  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  many  people,  and  a  great  many  come  here  whom  I 
hardly  know." 

"  Yes,  in  the  morning ;  but  at  night  you  receive  none 
but  your  friends." 

"  I  receive  very  few  visitors  at  night  except  Chaudo- 
reille,  whom  you  know." 
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11  Oh,  yes !  I  know  him,  and  he  makes  me  laugh  when- 
ever I  see  him.  But  that's  not  often  now;  he  used  to 
give  me  music  lessons,  and  I  believe  I  know  as  much  as 
he  does  now.  You  never  want  me  to  leave  my  room." 

"  Because  it  is  not  seemly  that  you  should,  Blanche." 

"  But  when  you  are  alone,  I  should  prefer  being  with 
you,  and  talking  with  you,  to  listening  to  Marguerite's 
stories,  which  often  frighten  me  and  keep  me  from 
sleeping." 

"  But  you  know  that  I  am  not  much  of  a  talker ;  after 
a  long,  tiresome  day  of  work,  I  like  to  rest." 

"And  yet,  Marguerite  says  that  you  go  to  bed  very 
late,  that  you  keep  your  light  burning  a  long  while,  and 
that  she  doubts  whether  you  get  more  than  an  hour's 
sleep  every  night." 

In  vain  did  the  old  servant  cough  and  cough  to  warn 
Blanche  to  hold  her  peace ;  the  girl,  having  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  harm  in  saying  that,  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  and  talked  on.  Marguerite,  to  avoid  her  master's 
eye,  attacked  her  dusting  and  wiping  with  renewed  ardor. 
But  the  barber  spoke,  and  it  was  she  whom  he  addressed. 

"When  you  entered  my  service,  Marguerite,  I  told  you 
that  I  detested  inquisitive  people,  chattering  jays,  servants 
who  play  the  spy  on  their  masters.  Do  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  yes,  monsieur,"  the  old  woman  replied,  vigor- 
ously rubbing  the  top  of  a  table. 

"  How  do  you  know,  pray,  that  I  go  to  bed  late,  that 
I  keep  my  light  burning  a  long  while,  that  I  do  not 
sleep  many  hours — you,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  your 
chamber  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  retire  at 
once  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  monsieur;  but  sometimes,  when  the 
wind  blows,  or  it  thunders  and  lightens,  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  sleep.  At  such  times,  monsieur,  I  get  up 
to  pray  to  my  patron  saint,  or  to  cross  my  shovel  and 
tongs,  or  to  hang  a  twig  of  boxwood  over  my  bed — for 
you  know,  monsieur,  boxwood  keeps  storms  away ;  and 
if  some  of  it  had  been  put  on  the  Tour  de  Billi  at  the 
Arsenal,  it  wouldn't  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  light- 
ning in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven — or 
thirty-eight,  I  am  not  sure  which." 

"  Morbleu  !  a  truce  to  your  boxwood  and  your  Tour 
de  Billi !  Answer  what  I  ask  you." 

"  I  will,  monsieur :  it's  always  a  high  wind  or  a  storm 
that  keeps  me  from  sleeping,  and  as  my  window  is  oppo- 
site that  of  monsieur's  apartment — when  I  say  opposite, 
I  mean  one  floor  above — why,  sometimes  I  have  seen 
a  light — and  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  monsieur  was 
walking  up  and  down  his  room ;  I  couldn't  be  perfectly 
certain,  for  there  are  curtains  at  the  window,  and  shadows 
are  deceptive  sometimes." 

"  As  I  desire  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  looking  to  see 
whether  I  am  asleep,  you  will  change  your  room  to-night; 
and  after  this  you  will  sleep  in  the  room  over  mine." 

"What,  monsieur,  in  that  room  where  nobody  ever 
goes?  I  don't  think  it  has  been  occupied  since  I  have 
lived  here,  and  I  am  afraid — " 

"  Enough !  Obey  me,  and  try  not  to  spy  upon  my 
actions  any  more,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss  you 
from  my  service." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  Marguerite,  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  got 
you  such  a  scolding !  "  said  Blanche.  "  If  she  told  me 
that,"  she  continued,  going  to  the  barber's  side,  "  it  was 
solely  on  account  of  the  interest  she  takes  in  your  health ; 
you  know  that  she  is  deeply  attached  to  you.  But,  as  it 
makes  you  angry,  I  promise  you  that  she  won't  do  it  any 
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more.  Come,  it  is  all  past  and  gone ;  you  bear  her  no 
ill  will,  do  you  ?  " 

Blanche's  voice  was  so  sweet  and  appealing  that  Tou- 
quet's  harsh  expression  softened  a  little,  and  he  almost 
smiled  as  he  replied : 

"  Yes,  it's  all  past,  and  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  As 
for  you,  Blanche,  just  continue  to  be  good — and  docile." 

"  And  you'll  let  me  go  out  now  and  then,  won't  you  ? 
You  will  let  me  walk  to  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  or  the  Place 
Royale  ?  " 

"  We  will  see,  we  will  see  about  that  later ;  to  give 
yourself  a  little  diversion,  vary  your  occupations." 

"  That  is  what  I  do,  my  friend ;  I  often  lay  aside  my 
needle  for  the  distaff,  or  to  take  up  my  embroidery- 
frame.  Oh !  you  will  see ;  I  am  making  something  very 
pretty  now." 

"  I  know  your  talent,  your  excellent  taste ;  you  have 
a  zither,  and  can  amuse  yourself  by  playing  on  that. 
Chaudoreille  has  given  you  lessons." 

"  Yes,  and  now  I  can  play  as  well  as  he ;  for,  do  you 
know,  I  do  not  think  him  very  talented,  although  he 
claims  to  be  a  great  musician.  But  all  those  things 
don't  amuse  me  much.  I  would  rather  sit  at  the  win- 
dow that  looks  on  the  street ;  but  you  won't  allow  me 
to  open  it." 

"No,  Blanche;  too  many  people  go  back  and  forth; 
you  would  be  seen  and  stared  at  and  insulted  by  the 
students  and  pages  who  take  great  pleasure  in  making 
a  commotion." 

"  Very  well ;  I  won't  open  my  window.  But,  if  you 
wished,  I  would  wear  a  mask ;  then  they  couldn't  see  me." 

"  They  would  notice  you,  none  the  less ;  besides, 
Blanche,  only  ladies  of  the  court  are  allowed  to  wear 
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masks.  I  say  again,  avoid  the  bold  glances  of  these 
rattle-brained,  impertinent  youngsters  who  go  about  the 
streets  looking  up  at  all  the  windows.  You  are  not  yet 
sixteen.  In  a  few  years,  I  shall  leave  Paris ;  I  shall  sell 
this  house  and  go  into  the  country ;  you  will  have  more 
liberty  there,  and  you  will  find  there  pleasures  quite 
equal  to  any  that  this  city  can  offer  you.  But  someone 
is  coming  into  the  shop ;  go,  Blanche ;  go  back  to  your 
room." 

The  girl  waved  her  hand  to  the  barber,  and  walked 
quickly  along  the  corridor  to  the  staircase  leading  to  her 
chamber;  she  sighed  as  she  passed  through  the  door, 
and  said  to  herself  as  she  looked  about : 

"Always  in  this  spot!  always  looking  at  the  same 
things !  it  is  very  depressing.  No  one  but  Marguerite 
to  speak  to !  She  is  very  kind,  is  Marguerite,  and  very 
obliging;  she  is  very  fond  of  me,  but  sometimes  her 
stories  are  very  tiresome  !  However,  as  it  must  be — " 

And  Blanche  took  up  the  piece  of  embroidery  which 
she  was  at  work  upon ;  and  sang,  as  she  worked,  one  of 
the  three  tunes  her  music  teacher  had  taught  her. 

In  a  moment,  the  door  of  her  room  opened;  it  was 
Marguerite,  who  had  followed  her  from  the  shop,  but 
arrived  some  time  after  her,  because  her  legs  no  longer 
had  the  agility  of  sixteen  years. 

The  old  servant  was  inclined  to  sulk  because  Blanche 
was  the  cause  of  her  having  to  change  her  room,  which  was 
no  trivial  matter  to  Marguerite.  Blanche  noticed  her 
expression ;  she  ran  to  meet  her,  led  her  to  a  chair,  and 
took  both  her  hands,  saying  with  a  charming  smile : 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  nurse  ?  you  must  have  seen 
that  I  said  all  that  without  thinking  that  there  could  be 
any  harm  in  it." 
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Who  could  resist  Blanche's  smile  ?  Old  age  is  most 
sensitive  to  such  winning  ways,  because  it  rarely  meets 
with  them ;  and  that  is  why  an  old  man  so  often  loses 
his  head  when  a  pretty  girl  bestows  a  tender  glance  upon 
him ;  it  is  a  long  while  since  he  was  accustomed  to  such 
glances. 

"As  if  anyone  could  stay  angry  with  you!"  said  Mar- 
guerite, pressing  Blanche's  hand;  "and  yet,  it  is  very 
unpleasant — to  change  my  room,  to  move,  at  my  age." 

"  I  will  help  you,  nurse ;  I  will  carry  everything." 

"  Oh !  it's  not  on  that  account,  for  it's  on  the  same 
floor ;  it  isn't  far  to  carry  things.  But  that  room,  where 
I  have  lived  ever  since  I  came  here,  is,  thanks  to  my 
prayers  and  my  precautions,  in  no  danger  from  the  visits 
of  evil  spirits ;  I  could  defy  all  the  works  of  sorcerers 
and  magicians.  And  all  that  I  have  done  must  be  done 
over  again  in  the  new  room  I  am  to  have." 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Marguerite,  that  the  sorcerers 
would  pay  you  a  visit  if  you  didn't  take  all  these 
precautions  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  mademoiselle  ?  Don't  those  people  go 
wherever  they  can  get  in?  You  see,  there's  a  great 
number  of  them  in  Paris ;  they  carry  off  the  dead  bodies 
left  hanging  on  the  gallows  at  Montfaucon ;  they  commit 
innumerable  horrors,  in  order  to  make  their  spells  work 
successfully.  It  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago — my  mother 
told  me  the  story — that  a  footman,  ruined  by  gambling, 
sold  himself  to  the  devil  for  ten  crowns.  The  devil  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  serpent,  and  took  possession  of  the 
footman  by  crawling  into  his  body  through  his  mouth ; 
and  after  that,  the  miserable  wretch  made  the  most  horrible 
grimaces,  because  he  had  the  devil  in  him.  A  few  years 
later,  one  of  the  watch  was  carried  off  by  a  sorcerer." 
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"  Oh !  my  dear  nurse,  are  you  going  to  tell  me  more 
of  those  stories  that  frighten  me  so  after  dark  ?  " 

"  I  don't  tell  you  that  to  frighten  you,  but  to  show 
you  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  sorcerers,  and 
not  be  like  those  unbelieving  folk,  who  doubt  everything, 
even  when  we  have  so  many  examples  of  the  power  of 
magic !  I  will  mention  only  the  Marechale  d'Ancre,  and 
Urbain  Grandier,  who  sent  devils  into  the  bodies  of  the 
Ursuline  nuns  at  Loudun  :  that  was  too  frightful.  But  I 
will  just  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  magician  named 
Caesar  Perditor ;  it  was  about  seventeen  years  ago, — not 
so  very  long,  my  dear  child,  you  see." 

"But  suppose  you  should  think  about  your  change 
of  quarters  ?  "  said  Blanche,  who  seemed  by  no  means 
anxious  to  hear  Marguerite's  story. 

"We  have  time  enough,"  the  old  woman  replied, 
drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  Blanche's,  and  overjoyed  at 
the  opportunity  to  tell  a  tale  of  magic,  although  it  might 
make  her  shudder  also.  She  began  at  once : 

"  This  Caesar,  they  say,  was  very  skilful  in  his  magic 
art ;  he  made  it  hail  and  thunder  at  his  pleasure ;  he  had 
a  familiar  spirit,  and  a  dog  that  carried  his  letters  and 
brought  back  the  answers.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  this  city,  near  Gentilly,  he  had  a  cavern,  where  he 
showed  visitors  the  devil  and  the  whole  court  of  hell. 
Ah !  my  dear  child !  they  say  that  you  could  hear  a 
frightful  noise  at  night,  a  long  distance  from  the  cavern ! 
He  made  love  philters,  and  waxen  images  to  make  the 
people  they  represented  die  a  lingering  death. 

"  One  day, — no,  it  must  have  been  one  night, — an  old 
man  went  to  the  cavern ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress, 
and  very  unhappy.  A  great  nobleman,  a  libertine, — in 
short,  a  thorough  rascal, — had  stolen  his  daughter,  his 
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only  child ;  the  old  man,  in  his  despair,  unable  to  obtain 
justice,  went  to  the  magician  to  ask  him  to  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  avenging  himself  on  the  man  who  had 
outraged  him." 

"  I  think  I  hear  your  master  calling  you,"  Blanche 
interrupted. 

"  No,  no,  he  isn't  calling  me.  Does  Monsieur  Touquet 
ever  need  my  services  except  at  meal-times  ? — As  I  was 
saying,  the  old  man  went  to  the  magician,  and  he  promised 
him  his  assistance.  That  night,  even  more  uproar  than 
usual  was  heard  in  the  cavern;  it  was  so  bad  that  the 
lieutenant  of  police  sent  officers  there,  and  Caesar  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille,  where  the  devil 
strangled  him  soon  after." 

"And  the  old  man,  nurse?" 

"  He  never  appeared  again ;  no  doubt,  the  devil  carried 
him  off  too,  or  else  the  great  nobleman,  from  having 
learned  why  he  went  to  the  magician, — but  nothing  more 
was  ever  known.  That  proves  again,  my  dear  child,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  those  people." 

"  But  that  little  talisman  which  you  gave  me,  and  which 
I  always  wear — isn't  that  the  work  of  a  sorcerer?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  girl !  Oh,  no  !  far  from  it ;  it  was  to 
preserve  you  from  their  snares  that  I  gave  it  to  you ; 
it  is  under  the  protection  of  my  patron  saint!  With 
that,  my  dear  Blanche,  you  could  go  anywhere;  your 
innocence  would  run  no  risk." 

"  In  that  case,  why  doesn't  my  kind  friend  allow  me  to 
leave  my  room  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  dear  Blanche,  Monsieur  Touquet  doesn't 
believe  in  talismans;  and  very  unfortunate  it  is  for  him!" 

"  But  you  are  so  afraid  of  everything,  Marguerite ;  why 
don't  you  wear  a  similar  talisman  yourself?  " 
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"Ah!  my  child,  the  power  of  yours  consists  principally 
in  defending  your  virtue;  and  at  my  age  one  needs  no 
talisman  for  that." 

"  My  virtue  ? — do  magicians  steal  a  maiden's  virtue  ?  " 

"  Not  magicians  alone,  but  lovers,  seducers — in  short, 
all  the  ne'er-do-wells  that  Monsieur  Touquet  spoke  about 
this  morning." 

"And  what  would  they  do  with  my  virtue?" 

"  My  child,  what  I  mean  is  that  they  would  try  to  turn 
your  head,  to  give  you  a  taste  for  coquetry,  dissipation, 
finery,  and  lying ;  in  a  word,  you  would  no  longer  be  the 
sweet,  good  Blanche  you  are." 

"Ah !  yes,  I  understand !  But,  my  dear,  even  without 
a  talisman,  I  think  that  I  should  never  have  any  of  those 
tastes !  I  would  not  do  anything  to  grieve  him  who  has 
taken  care  of  me  from  my  infancy ;  who  has  done  every- 
thing for  me  since  I  lost  my  father !  " 

"  That  is  well  said,  my  child ;  but,  with  a  talisman,  you 
see — in  short,  I  am  more  easy  in  my  mind ;  and  if  Mon- 
sieur Touquet  believed  in  it  as  I  do,  he  would  give  you  a 
little  more  liberty.  Not  that  I  blame  him  for  dreading  on 
your  account  the  tempting  proposals  of  all  these  young 
scamps.  You  are  growing  so  lovely  day  by  day ! " 

"  So  the  young  scamps  torment  pretty  girls,  do  they, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"Alas  !  yes,  my  dear  girl,  I  should  say  as  much !  and, 
unhappily,  the  pretty  girls  are  always  ready  to  listen  to 
them ! " 

"Always  ready  to  listen  to  them  ?  Is  it  because  they 
talk  better  than  other  men  ?  " 

"  Not  better ;  but  they  are  such  cunning  dissemblers  ! 
their  tongues  are  so  smooth,  and  their  manners — oh ! 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  a  talisman  ! " 
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"  But,  my  dear,  as  I  never  leave  my  room — " 

"  True,  but  you  won't  always  keep  it ;  and  I  can't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  be  allowed  a  short  walk  now  and 
then,  under  my  care.  Monsieur  Touquet  is  strict,  very 
strict!  The  idea  of  making  me  change  my  room  just 
because  I  noticed  that  he  doesn't  sleep  at  night!  Is  it 
my  fault  that  he  doesn't  sleep  ?  " 

"And  forbidding  me  to  open  my  window  !  " 

"Ah !  it  looks  on  the  street,  you  see.  And  if  he  knew 
how  often  you  look  through  the  glass !  but  nobody  can 
see  you — the  panes  are  so  small  and  so  close  together." 

"  Yes,  it's  like  a  grating." 

"A  father  could  not  be  more  strict." 

"Ah!  Marguerite,  he  has  taken  the  place  of  my  father." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it ;  and  yet  he  is  not  related  to  you, 
is  he?" 

"  No,  Marguerite ;  I  think  not." 

"According  to  what  I  heard  in  the  neighborhood, 
before  I  entered  his  service,  you  are  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  nobleman  who  came  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a  lawsuit, 
about  ten  years  ago." 

"Yes,  I  was  a  few  months  more  than  five  years  old 
then ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  remember  my  father. 
He  was  very  kind,  he  kissed  me  very  often." 

"And  your  mother — do  you  remember  her  ?  " 

"Alas!  no;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  the 
night  we  arrived  here.  We  had  been  riding  in  a  carriage 
a  long  time ;  we  came  from  ever  so  far  away." 

"And  Monsieur  Touquet  took  you  in,  for  he  let  lodg- 
ings then.  And  then  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  tired ;  they  gave  me  something  to  eat,  then 
put  me  to  bed  in  this  room.  I  have  occupied  it  ever  since." 

"And  afterward  ?  " 
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"  I  never  saw  my  father  again.  The  next  day,  Mon- 
sieur Touquet  told  me  he  was  dead !  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  very  unlucky,  they  say ;  there  used  to 
be  then,  as  there  are  only  too  often  now,  battles  at  night 
between  pages  or  footmen  and  respectable  citizens,  who 
were  always  likely  to  be  attacked  by  those  infernal  ruffians 
as  they  returned  home.  That  night,  there  were  innumer- 
able affrays  in  the  streets ;  several  people  were  murdered, 
and  your  poor  father,  who  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  was 
involved  in  a  scuffle,  and  was  killed  while  trying  to  de- 
fend himself.  That  is  all  I  have  ever  learned.  Do  you 
know  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  No,  Marguerite ;  indeed,  as  you  know,  my  protector 
wishes  me  never  to  mention  the  subject." 

"  Yes,  because  he's  afraid  that  it  will  grieve  you." 

"  He  was  generous  enough  to  keep  me  in  his  house, 
to  bring  me  up  as  his  own  daughter,  to  cultivate  what 
talents  I  might  have.  So  that  I  am  most  profoundly 
grateful  to  him." 

"  Oh !  yes,  he  behaved  very  well,  indeed  !  He  loves 
you,  although  he  is  not  very  demonstrative  in  word  or 
deed.  I  am  very  sure  that  he  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  you.  He  seems  to  have  no  intention  of  marrying, 
although  he  is  still  young;  he  is  well-to-do — more  so 
than  he  chooses  to  appear." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Marguerite  ?  " 

"  Hush !  if  he  knew  that  I  had  said  that,  and  that  I 
had  seen  him  sometimes  counting  gold  pieces,  he  would 
discharge  me  on  the  spot ! " 

"  You  have  seen  him  counting  gold  pieces,  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  so,  mademoiselle.  No,  no,  I  haven't  seen 
anything !  Mon  Dieu  !  now  you  will  go  and  talk  again. 
The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  think  about  moving." 
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"  I  will  go  with  you,  nurse." 

"  Come,  if  you  choose." 

Blanche  followed  Marguerite,  who  went  up  to  her 
room,  sighing  at  the  thought  of  leaving  it.  To  allay 
her  sorrow,  Blanche  lost  no  time  in  carrying  the  old 
woman's  furniture  and  effects  into  the  opposite  room. 
In  vain  did  Marguerite  say : 

"  Gently,  mademoiselle ;  don't  take  anything  till  I  have 
sprinkled  holy  water  on  it." 

Blanche,  to  save  her  from  fatigue,  soon  finished  her 
task ;  and  Marguerite  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  enter 
her  new  apartment,  which  she  commended  anew  to  the 
protecting  care  of  her  patron  saint. 

"  You  will  be  very  comfortable  here,"  said  Blanche ; 
"  this  room  is  larger  and  more  convenient." 

"  I  call  it  very  gloomy,  myself,"  said  Marguerite,  glan- 
cing fearfully  about.  "This  great  alcove;  these  dark 
hangings ;  all  these  corners.  Oh !  mademoiselle,  please 
look  and  see  if  there  is  anything  in  that  great  wardrobe." 

Blanche  opened  the  wardrobe,  and,  having  inspected  it, 
brought  Marguerite  a  small,  dust-covered  book. 

"  This  is  all  I  could  find,  nurse,"  she  said,  handing  the 
book  to  the  old  woman,  who  put  on  her  spectacles,  saying : 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is." 

Not  without  difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  reading : 

"  Conjuring-book  of  the  magician  Odoard,  the  famous 
noueur  d*  aiguille  ttes"  * 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  dropping 
the  book ;  "  I  am  lost  if  that  magician  ever  slept  in  this 
chamber.  Merciful  heaven!  a  noueur  d* aiguillettes /" 

"  What  does  that  mean,  nurse  ?  " 

*A  nouement  d'aiguillette  was  a  spell  supposed  to  effect  the  specific 
purpose  of  preventing  the  consummation  of  a  marriage. 
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"It  means — it  means,  mademoiselle,  a  very  wicked 
man,  who  had  little  love  for  his  neighbor;  in  short,  a  man 
who  cast  spells  to  make  his  fellow  men  unhappy." 

"Ah !  that  was  very  wicked,  indeed !  Are  there  noueurs 
d'aiguillettes  still,  nurse  ?  " 

"Alas!  yes,  my  dear  child;  they  still  cast  their  spells, 
for  I  have  met  several  people  in  my  life,  who  had  been  be- 
witched by  them.  Let  us  burn  it,  let  us  burn  it  at  once ! " 

Marguerite  hastily  threw  the  conju ring-book  into  the 
fireplace  and  lighted  the  fire ;  then  she  began  to  pray  to 
her  patron  saint,  while  Blanche  returned  to  her  work. 


IV 
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Blanche  and  Marguerite  had  hardly  left  the  back-shop, 
when  Touquet  went  forward  to  meet  a  man  who  came  in 
from  the  street. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  Chaudoreille,"  he  said ;  "  you  are 
behind  time,  and  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 
you  to-day." 

The  new-comer  was  a  man  of  some  thirty-five  years, 
who  appeared  at  least  forty-five,  his  face  was  so  seamed 
and  his  cheeks  so  sunken.  His  yellow  complexion  was 
relieved  only  by  two  vivid  red  spots  on  his  cheek- 
bones, which  betrayed  their  origin  by  their  brilliant 
color  and  their  high  polish.  His  eyes  were  small,  but 
bright;  and  Monsieur  Chaudoreille  kept  them  constantly 
in  motion,  never  fixing  them  on  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  His  short,  turned-up  nose  formed  a 
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striking  contrast  to  his  huge  mouth  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  moustache,  which,  like  his  hair,  was  bright  red ; 
while  his  lower  lip  nourished  a  royale,  which  tapered 
away  to  a  point,  below  his  chin. 

This  worthy's  height  was  less  than  five  feet,  and  his 
extreme  thinness  was  intensified  by  his  tight-fitting, 
threadbare  doublet;  several  buttons  were  missing,  and 
in  a  number  of  places  ill-applied  patches  seemed  on  the 
point  of  forming  what  are  known  as  slashes.  By  way 
of  compensation,  his  breeches,  being  much  too  large, 
made  his  hips  look  enormous,  and  the  legs  which  issued 
from  them  seemed  all  the  thinner ;  for  his  boot-legs,  fall- 
ing down  over  his  ankles,  betrayed  the  absence  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  calf.  The  boots  in  question 
were  dark  yellow,  with  heels  two  inches  high,  and  were 
always  supplied  with  spurs;  the  doublet  and  breeches 
were  of  a  faded  pink,  and  he  wore  a  short  cloak  of  the 
same  color,  which  came  barely  to  his  waist.  Add  to  all 
this  a  very  high  rufif,  a  small  hat,  surmounted  by  an  old 
red  plume  and  worn  over  one  ear,  an  old  green  silk 
girdle,  a  sword  much  longer  than  they  were  worn  at  the 
time,  the  hilt  of  which  reached  nearly  to  his  throat,  and 
you  will  have  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  individual  who 
desired  to  be  called  the  Chevalier  de  Chaudoreille.  A 
slight  Gascon  accent  betrayed  his  origin,  and  he  walked 
with  head  erect,  nose  in  the  air,  and  hand  on  hip,  as  if 
always  ready  to  stand  on  guard,  and  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge everyone  he  met. 

On  entering  the  shop,  Chaudoreille  dropped  into  a  seat, 
as  if  overdone  by  fatigue,  and  placed  his  hat  by  his  side, 
crying: 

"I  must  rest  a  moment,  sandis !  I  have  earned  it! 
Ouf!  what  a  night!  Great  God,  what  a  night!" 
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"  What  the  devil  have  you  been  doing  all  night  that 
you  are  so  exhausted  ?  " 

"  Oh !  nothing  extraordinary  for  me,  it  is  true ;  I  have 
beaten  three  or  four  tall  villains  who  would  have  stopped 
a  countess's  chair,  wounded  two  pages  who  insulted  a 
young  maid,  run  my  sword  through  a  student  who  was 
climbing  into  a  house  through  a  window,  turned  over  to 
the  watch  four  robbers  who  were  stripping  a  poor  gen- 
tleman— that's  substantially  what  I  have  been  doing !  " 

"  Peste !  "  said  Touquet,  with  a  sarcastic  smile;  "do  you 
know,  Chaudoreille,  you  are  as  good  as  three  patrols,  all 
by  yourself?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  king  or  monsieur  le 
cardinal  ought  to  reward  such  gallant  conduct  by  appoint- 
ing you  to  some  important  position  in  the  police  of  this 
city,  instead  of  leaving  such  a  fearless  and  useful  man  to 
walk  the  streets  all  day  and  go  about  to  all  the  gambling- 
hells  and  dance-halls,  trying  to  borrow  a  crown." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chaudoreille,  apparently  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  last  part  of  the  barber's  remarks,  "  I  agree 
that  I  am  very  brave,  and  that  my  sword  has  often  been 
useful  to  the  State ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  oppressed.  But 
I  act  without  any  selfish  purpose,  I  follow  the  impulses 
of  my  heart;  cadedis !  it's  in  the  blood — honor  before 
everything !  and  in  these  days  we  do  not  joke.  I  am 
what  they  call  at  court  a  stickler  for  honor :  an  insulting 
wink,  a  cool  salutation,  a  cloak  brushing  against  mine, 
and,  zeste  !  my  sword  is  in  my  hand !  I  can  do  nothing 
different.  I  would  fight  with  a  child  of  five,  if  he  failed 
to  treat  me  with  respect ! " 

"I  know  that  these  are  days  when  people  fight  for 
trifles ;  but  I  have  never  heard  much  about  your  duels." 

"  What  the  devil,  my  dear  Touquet !  the  dead  can't 
speak ;  and  they  who  have  me  to  deal  with  never  recover. 
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You  must  have  heard  of  the  famous  Balagni,  called  the 
brave,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  fifteen  years  ago  ?  well, 
my  friend,  I  am  his  pupil  and  successor." 

"  It  is  unfortunate  for  you  that  you  didn't  come  into 
the  world  two  centuries  earlier ;  tournaments  are  begin- 
ning to  go  out  of  fashion,  and  the  gallant  knights  who 
redressed  wrongs  and  cut  off  giants'  heads  are  never 
seen  nowadays,  except  in  picture-galleries." 

"  It  is  certain  that,  if  I  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, I  would  have  brought  back  two  thousand  Saracens' 
ears  from  Palestine !  But  my  dear  Roland  was  there : 
this  sword,  which  came  to  me  from  a  distant  cousin,  who 
had  it  from  Roland  le  Furieux  (Orlando  Furioso).  It  has 
sent  a  devilish  lot  of  people  into  the  other  world !  " 

"  I  have  always  been  afraid  it  would  trip  you  up :  it 
looks  to  be  too  long  for  you." 

"  It  has  grown  an  inch  shorter  since  I  have  had  it — by 
hard  use.  If  I  keep  on  at  this  rate,  it  will  eventually 
become  a  little  dagger." 

"A  truce  to  your  exploits,  Chaudoreille ;  I  have  to 
talk  to  you  of  more  interesting  matters." 

"  If  you  would  shave  me  first — I  need  it  sadly ;  my 
beard  grows  twice  as  rapidly  at  night,  when  I  have  had 
no  supper." 

"  It  would  seem,  then,  that  you  have  been  dieting  for 
several  days." 

While  the  barber  prepared  all  that  was  necessary  to 
shave  Chaudoreille,  the  latter  unbuckled  his  sword,  and, 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  shop,  looking  for  what 
seemed  to  him  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  it,  determined 
to  keep  it  on  his  knees.  He  laid  aside  his  cloak,  then 
removed  the  rather  shabby  ruff  that  he  wore  around  his 
neck,  and  abandoned  his  thin,  curious  little  face  to  the 
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mercies  of  Touquet,  who  came  forward  armed  with  basin 
and  soap. 

The  barber  began  by  tossing  into  a  corner  the  long 
rapier  which  Chaudoreille  had  so  carefully  placed  across 
his  knees.  The  chevalier  wrung  his  hands  in  dismay. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  unhappy  man  ?  you  will  break 
Roland !  the  sword  that  belonged  to  Charlemagne's 
nephew ! " 

"  If  it's  a  good  blade,  it  won't  break.  How  do  you 
expect  me  to  shave  you  if  you  keep  that  long  spit  across 
your  knees  ?  " 

"  You  might  at  least  have  handled  it  carefully.  Sandis! 
you  are  almost  as  quick  as  I  am  ! " 

"  Do  you  want  your  moustache  shaved  ?  " 

"  Never !  a  chevalier  without  a  moustache !  the  idea ! 
do  you  want  people  to  take  me  for  a  girl  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  anyone  would  make  that  mistake." 

"  No  matter ;  I  set  great  store  by  my  moustache ;  and 
the  royale — that's  very  becoming — it  gives  one  a  manly 
look.  Ah!  King  Frangois  I  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  wore  that  little  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin.  Don't 
you  think  that  I  bear  a  sort  of  false  resemblance  to  that 
king?" 

"  Very  false,  indeed ;  for  I  defy  any  man  on  earth  to 
discover  it.  But  let  us  come  to  my  business ;  I  have 
something  for  you  to  do;  is  your  time  at  your  disposal?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not 
give  up  for  you.  I  have  two  or  three  assignations  and 
five  or  six  affairs  of  honor.  But  those  can  be  postponed." 

"  There  are  a  few  pistoles  to  be  earned." 

"  I  am  capable  of  walking  into  the  fire  to  be  of  service 
to  you." 

"  It  isn't  I  who  am  interested  in  this  matter." 
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"  Oh !  I  understand,  a  delicate  mission.  I  have  served 
you  heretofore  on  many  occasions,  you  know." 

"I  trust  that  you  will  be  more  adroit  this  time;  for 
the  way  you  behaved  in  the  last  matters  in  which  I 
employed  you  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  me  to 
make  use  of  you  again." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Touquet,  don't  be  unfair !  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  did  rather  well.  In  the  first  place,  you  gave  me 
a  letter  to  carry  to  a  young  lady  without  her  parents' 
knowledge." 

"  Yes,  and  you  actually  handed  it  to  her  mother." 

"  What  the  devil !  how  could  I  know  ?  The  woman 
wore  rouge  and  lace  and  flowers — and  corsets  that  made 
her  waist  about  the  size  of  my  thumb !  I  thought  she 
was  the  young  lady.  With  their  hoops  and  their 
vasquines  and  their  enormous  head-dresses,  it  will  soon 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sexes." 

"Another  time,  I  told  you  to  make  a  pretence  of 
quarrelling  with  one  of  your  friends  in  the  street,  in 
order  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  in  that  way  stop  the  chair 
of  a  young  woman  to  whom  someone  wished  to  speak. 
You  waited  until  you  were  hit  two  or  three  times,  then 
ran  away." 

"  Oh !  my  friend,  you  must  charge  that  to  my  valor, 
nothing  else;  I  knew  that  the  quarrel  was  only  a  pre- 
tence ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to 
my  face  at  the  third  blow,  and  I  went  away  for  fear  of 
losing  my  temper." 

"  This  time,  I  hope  that  you  will  act  differently." 

"  Speak ;  do  you  need  my  right  arm,  my  valor  ?  " 

"No,  thank  God!  I  have  no  occasion  to  put  your 
valor  to  the  test !  It's  a  very  simple  affair,  and  will  not 
require  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  your  genius." 
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"  So  much  the  worse !  I  swear  by  Roland  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  defy  all  perils.  Look  out,  my  friend ;  your 
razor  is  very  near  my  nose ;  you  will  end  by  slicing  off 
a  piece  of  it,  and  that  would  detract  from  the  charm 
of  my  countenance." 

"  Fear  not,  gallant  Chaudoreille ;  I  will  respect  your 
countenance  !  It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it." 

"  It  would,  indeed ;  and  it  would  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  great  lady  who  deigns  to  look 
kindly  upon  your  humble  servant." 

"  Your  great  ladies  would  do  well  to  make  you  a  present 
of  another  doublet,  for  yours  has  well  earned  retirement." 

"  Love  does  not  stay  for  such  trifles,  my  dear  fellow ! 
I  please  the  sex,  with  or  without  a  doublet!  It's  the 
physique  that  does  it  all ;  and  I  can  trump  the  trick  of 
many  a  cavalier  covered  with  gewgaws  and  furbelows ! 
Moreover,  if  I  wanted  lace  and  frills  and  furbelows,  I 
should  have  but  to  smile ! — Mon  Dieu !  look  out,  my 
dear  Touquet ;  your  neighbor's  dog  has  got  my  ruffle ! 
Ah  !  the  vile  cur  !  he  has  it  in  his  mouth !  " 

"  You  must  take  it  away  from  him." 

"  That's  very  easy  to  say,  but  the  infernal  beast  bites 
everybody  he  sees." 

Chaudoreille  left  the  chair,  half-shaved,  and  ran  for  his 
sword,  which  he  drew  from  the  scabbard;  but  mean- 
while the  dog  had  left  the  shop,  with  the  ruff  in  his 
mouth;  so  the  Gascon  knight  rushed  into  the  street  in 
pursuit,  shouting : 

"  My  ruff!     Saudis  !  my  ruff!     Stop  thief! " 

Chaudoreille's  outcries  made  the  dog  run  all  the  faster, 
and  the  passers-by  stared  in  amazement  at  that  half- 
dressed  man,  with  one  cheek  shaved  and  the  other 
covered  with  lather,  running  at  full  speed,  sword  in 
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hand,  and  yelling :  Stop  thief!  The  loiterers — for  there 
were  loiterers  as  early  as  1632 — collected,  and  followed 
Chaudoreille  to  see  the  upshot  of  the  adventure.  The 
children  threw  stones  at  the  dog,  and  he  redoubled  his 
speed,  turned  into  a  passage,  and  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  Chaudoreille,  who,  being  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
stopped  at  last,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  His  wrath 
increased  when  he  saw  that  everybody  was  looking  at 
him  and  laughing.  He  swore, — but  so  low  that  nobody 
could  hear  him, — and,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  him,  returned  in  melancholy  mood  to 
the  barber's  house. 

"You  must  be  mad  to  run  through  the  streets  like 
that ! "  said  Touquet,  who  had  lost  his  patience  at  Chau- 
doreille's  behavior;  "you  deserve  to  have  me  refuse  to 
finish  shaving  you." 

"  Cadedis!  that's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say !  but  I 
have  been  robbed — a  superb  ruff!  " 

"  You  must  put  on  another." 

"  I  haven't  any  other." 

"  Aye,  but  with  a  smile  you  can  obtain  all  that  you  wish." 

"  True,  but  I  am  not  always  in  the  mood  to  smile." 

"  Come,  come,  be  calm.  If  our  affair  succeeds,  as  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will,  I  will  give  you  a  few  crowns,  with 
which  you  can  buy  plenty  of  collars,  for  ruffs  are  no 
longer  in  fashion." 

This  assurance  allayed  Chaudoreille's  vexation  to  some 
extent,  and  he  resumed  his  seat,  so  that  the  barber  could 
finish  his  work. 

"  You  must  go  to-day  into  the  Cite,"  said  Touquet,  as 
he  plied  his  razor,  "  to  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  and  go  into 
a  perfumery  shop  near  the  middle  of  the  street." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it !  that's  where  I  trade." 
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"  So  much  the  better ;  your  task  will  be  all  the  easier ; 
and  you  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  young  woman 
I  am  going  to  describe :  twenty  years  of  age,  medium 
height,  quick  of  movement,  brown  hair,  and  bright,  black 
eyes." 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  her,  because,  d'ye  see,  I  haven't 
bought  any  perfumery  for  two  or  three  years,  as  it  has  a 
bad  effect  on  my  nerves." 

"  If  you  could  possibly  refrain  from  lying  every  minute, 
Chaudoreille,  you  would  afford  me  great  pleasure." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Sandis !  I,  lie!  I 
swear  by  Roland  ! " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  and  listen.  A  great  nobleman  is 
in  love  with  the  girl  whose  portrait  I  have  just  drawn  for 
you.  That  great  nobleman  is  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle ! " 

"  Peste !  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle  !  there's  a  fellow 
that  keeps  people's  tongues  busy !  I  am  enchanted  to 
work  for  a  man  of  that  stamp  !  He  is  as  brave  as  he  is 
generous ;  he's  a  roue  after  my  own  heart !  I  burn  to 
give  him  proofs  of  my  zeal  and  my  genius." 

"  You  must  begin  by  curbing  your  tongue ;  mark  this 
— that  the  slightest  indiscretion  would  cost  you  dear.  I 
should  not  have  told  you  the  name  of  our  employer, 
were  it  not  that  the  girl  herself  knows  it ;  as  she  may 
name  him  to  you,  it  is  better  that  you  should  learn 
his  name  from  me.  Remember  that  it  is  I  who  employ 
you,  and  not  the  marquis.  I  might  myself  execute  the 
commission  which  I  turn  over  to  you ;  but  I  am  beginning 
to  acquire  a  reputation  for  probity  and  virtue ;  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  I  have  repented  of  the  errors  of  my 
youth  and  no  longer  have  aught  to  do  with  intrigues ; 
and  I  am  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  prevailing  good 
opinion  of  me  in  the  quarter." 
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"Ah !  you  villain !  you're  as  sly  as  a  monkey,  and  you 
play  your  little  games  all  the  better  because  your  cold, 
stern  manner  deceives  many  people.  Sandis !  you  are 
right;  we  must  dissemble;  that  is  the  essence  of  intrigue; 
and  I  mean  to  try  myself  to  seem  less  like  the  libertine  and 
roue  I  am,  the  better  to  cajole  the  innocent  little  loves." 

The  barber  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently,  and 
thus  again  brought  the  razor  uncomfortably  near  Chau- 
doreille's  nose ;  whereat  his  face  became  paler  than  ever, 
except  for  the  two  spots  on  his  cheek-bones,  the  color 
of  which  seemed  unchangeable. 

"  Malediction  !  "  cried  Touquet,  holding  the  end  of  his 
customer's  nose  in  one  hand  to  prevent  his  moving,  while 
with  the  other  he  finished  shaving  him ;  "  can  you  never 
learn  to  keep  still  and  not  tremble  at  sight  of  my  razor ! 
You  deserve  to  have  gashes  all  over  your  face.  Come, 
sit  up ;  it's  all  done." 

"  God  be  praised !  "  cried  Chaudoreille,  breathing  more 
freely.  "  I'm  as  smooth  as  a  cherub.  Your  hand  is  as 
dexterous  as  it  is  light.  This  makes  seventy-seven  shaves 
that  I  owe  you  for." 

"  Very  well ;  we  will  have  a  settlement  later." 

"  I  know  that  you  rely  on  my  honor.  You're  not  like  the 
barber  who  shaved  one  of  his  friends  on  credit,  and  cut 
him  every  time, — to  keep  account  of  the  number,  he  said." 

"  Let  us  agree  as  to  what  we  are  to  do,  before  anyone 
comes." 

"  Go  on ;  I  will  listen  while  you  wash  off  the  lather." 

"  You  are  to  go  to  the  perfumer's,  and,  while  pretending 
to  buy  something — " 

"  Yes,  a  collar,  or  a  ruff,  for  instance." 

"  It  makes  no  difference." 

"  I  think  ruffs  are  more  becoming  to  me." 
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"  Hush,  you  infernal  parrot !  we  are  not  talking  about 
your  looks.  You  must  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
young  woman  I  have  described  to  you,  and  tell  her  that 
monsieur  le  marquis  is  madly  in  love  with  her." 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  her  that  he  means  to  kill  himself 
before  her  face,  if  she  doesn't  yield  to  him." 

"There  is  no  question  of  suicide.  Imbecile!  a  fine 
way,  that,  to  seduce  a  grisette  !  " 

"  Well,  I  never  seduce  them  any  other  way,  myself." 

"  You  must  talk  about  presents,  jewels,  and  the  like ; 
that  touches  them  much  more  quickly." 

"  Everyone  to  his  own  method.  I  could  never  touch 
them  in  that  way.  However,  I'll  say  whatever  you 
choose ;  I  will  make  the  marquis  out  as  open-handed  and 
munificent  as  a  child  of  Gascogne." 

"  And  then  you  will  request,  in  the  marquis's  name, 
an  appointment  for  to-morrow  evening." 

"Where?" 

"Where  you  please;  but  preferably  in  some  unfre- 
quented quarter." 

"  Very  good ;  and  then  ?  " 

"  Oh !  the  rest  is  my  affair." 

"  One  moment :  suppose  the  girl  should  refuse  to 
make  an  appointment?" 

"  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  a  shopgirl,  who 
knows  that  she  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Marquis  de  Villebelle !  I  am  certain  that  she  is  already 
burning  with  impatience  at  the  non-arrival  of  a  messen- 
ger. You  will  have  to  go  about  it  very  awkwardly  in 
order  not  to  succeed." 

"  Never  you  fear ;  I  am  not  a  donkey,  I  flatter  myself, 
and  I  propose  that  this  affair  shall  establish  me  firmly  in 
the  marquis's  good  graces." 
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11  Once  more,  understand  that  it  is  not  with  him,  but 
with  me  that  you  have  to  deal ;  and  if  a  single  word 
touching  this  matter  escape  your  lips,  if  you  are  ill- 
advised  enough  to  mention  the  marquis's  name,  remember 
that  the  next  time  my  razor  will  not  leave  unscathed  the 
face  by  which  you  seem  to  set  so  much  store." 

The  barber's  eyes  announced  a  firm  determination  to 
carry  out  his  threat ;  so  Chaudoreille  made  haste  to  pick 
up  his  sword  and  attach  it  to  his  belt,  murmuring : 

"  Yes,  I  do  set  much  store  by  my  face,  to  be  sure ;  it 
is  well  worth  the  trouble,  and  I  owe  many  happy  mo- 
ments to  it !  This  devil  of  a  Touquet  must  always  have 
his  joke.  But  we  two  friends  ought  not  to  lose  our 
tempers ;  each  of  us  is  well  aware  of  the  other's  great 
courage,  so  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  each  other 
proofs  of  it.  I  swear  by  Roland  the  most  absolute 
secrecy,  and  you  know  whether  you  can  rely  on  me;  our 
acquaintance  did  not  begin  to-day ;  for  fifteen  years  past, 
we  have  been  united  by  the  bonds  of  friendship !  We 
two  have  seen  something  of  life  together  !  Think  of  the 
intrigues  successfully  carried  through  by  our  talents ! — to 
say  nothing  of  our  personal  exploits  !  You,  with  your 
herculean  figure,  and  face  like  an  old  Greek  statue,  and 
your  noble  bearing,  were  adored  by  the  great  ladies — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  ladies  of  great  size.  I,  being  shorter, 
but  well  built,  with  a  more  modern  face — I  went  in  for 
sylph-like  grace.  You  never  thought  much  about  love ; 
you  preferred  money.  Yes,  money  and  the  gaming-table ; 
those  were  your  delights.  I  am  fond  of  gaming,  myself, 
I  admit ;  I  am  wonderfully  strong  at  piquet !  But  love- 
making  engrosses  a  great  part  of  my  time !  I  cannot 
help  it !  I  love  the  sex ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  I 
am  their  spoiled  child;  they  have  strewn  flowers  along 
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my  pathway ; — I  say  nothing  of  those  which  I  have  still 
to  pluck.  I  have  dedicated  my  heart  and  my  soul  to 
them.  But  love  and  valor  do  not  always  lead  to  fortune ! 
You  have  attained  wealth  much  more  quickly  than  I, 
and  I  felicitate  you.  While  I  followed  the  footprints  of  a 
Venus,  you  carried  to  a  successful  end,  without  my  aid, 
some  complicated  intrigue.  For  this  house  has  not 
always  belonged  to  you,  you  know;  but  you  own  it 
now.  It  didn't  drop  into  your  hands  from  the  clouds." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  "  interposed  the  barber, 
angrily ;  "  what  does  it  matter  to  you  how  I  bought  this 
house  ?  When  I  have  employed  you,  haven't  I  always 
paid  you — and  often  much  more  than  you  deserved  ?  As 
I  have  told  you  before,  Chaudoreille,  if  you  wish  that 
we  should  remain  friends,  if  you  would  like  me  to  put 
you  in  the  way  of  earning  a  few  gold  pieces,  don't  begin 
to  ask  foolish  questions,  and  never  try  to  find  out  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  tell  you ;  otherwise,  I  will 
turn  you  out  of  my  house,  and  you  will  never  enter  it 
again ! " 

"  La !  la !  la !  Sandis  !  What  a  little  volcano ! — Dear 
Touquet !  Damnation  !  if  I  should  give  way  as  you  do 
to  my  naturally  hot  temper,  we  should  see  some  fine 
sights!  It's  understood;  mum's  the  word.  I  am  all 
dressed  now ;  all  I  lack  is  my  ruff.  How  can  I  ever  go 
out  without  that  ?  " 

"  You  went  out  just  now  only  half-dressed." 

"  But  I  had  my  sword  in  my  hand  then,  and  at  such 
times  I  see  nothing  but  my  victim.  No  matter ;  I  will 
pull  my  cloak  up  a  little  higher.  By  the  way,  I  well- 
nigh  forgot  the  most  important  thing.  If  I  am  to  buy 
anything  at  the  young  woman's  shop,  I  must  have  some 
money,  and  I  am  drained  dry  at  this  moment." 
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11  Here,  take  these  ten  crowns,  on  account  of  what  I  will 
give  you  if  you  carry  out  my  intentions  satisfactorily." 

"  It  is  as  good  as  done !  "  said  Chaudoreille,  taking  the 
money,  and  producing  from  his  girdle  an  aged  silk  purse, 
once  red,  in  which  he  placed,  one  by  one,  and  with  an  air 
of  profound  respect,  the  ten  pieces  which  the  barber  had 
given  him. 

"  It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  you  to  go  to  the  perfumer's," 
said  Touquet ;  "  those  women  don't  open  their  shops  as 
early  as  we  do.  Could  you  not  go  up  to  see  Blanche, 
and  give  her  a  lesson  in  music,  while  you  are  waiting  ? 
It  would  give  her  a  little  distraction,  and  I  must  confess 
that  she  cannot  enjoy  herself  overmuch  in  her  room, 
where  she  sees  no  one  but  Marguerite." 

At  the  name  of  Blanche,  Chaudoreille  raised  his  eyes 
and  heaved  a  sigh,  which  he  instantly  stifled. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  how  is  the  sweet  child  ?  I 
was  intending  to  ask  about  her,  for  it's  an  age  since 
I  saw  her." 

"  She  is  very  well,  but  she  is  bored ;  she  would  like  to 
go  out." 

"  What  the  devil !  if  that's  the  case,  why  don't  you 
send  me  up  oftener  to  sit  with  her  ?  I  would  entertain 
lovely  Blanche ;  I  would  play  her  something." 

"  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  that  you  would  entertain  her 
much.  Blanche  says  that  you  always  sing  the  same  things, 
and  that  she  can  play  the  zither  now  as  well  as  you." 

"What  an  amount  of  self-esteem  these  little  maids 
have !  I  agree  that  she  is  making  rapid  progress ;  but 
it  is  not  surprising,  for  I  have  a  method  of  teaching 
that  would  train  a  jackass  to  sing  in  tune !  Besides,  the 
little  one  is  intelligent ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can 
still  teach  her  a  great  deal." 
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"  Chaudoreille,  I  have  given  you  the  greatest  possible 
proof  of  confidence  by  allowing  you  to  see  Blanche ;  you 
have  sworn  that  you  will  never  mention  her  beauty." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed ;  if  by  chance  anyone  asks  me  if  I 
know  the  young  girl  whom  you  have  taken  under  your 
protection,  I  answer,  as  we  agreed,  that  I  have  seen  her 
three  or  four  times,  that  she  is  neither  pretty  nor  ugly — 
one  of  those  faces  that  one  pays  no  attention  to." 

"That  is  well.  If  it  should  be  suspected  that  this 
house  contains  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  Paris,  I 
should  not  have  a  moment's  peace.  Incessantly  assailed 
by  a  mob  of  gallants,  rakes,  and  libertines,  I  should  see 
this  peaceful  abode  become  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
ne'er-do-wells  of  the  quarter;  I  could  not  go  away  for 
an  instant  without  some  one  of  them  trying  to  make 
his  way  into  Blanche's  presence,  and  old  Marguerite's 
surveillance  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  mine  to  defeat 
the  enterprises  of  all  the  would-be  lovers.  It  is  to  avoid 
such  a  turmoil  as  that,  that  I  keep  Blanche  concealed 
from  prying  eyes." 

"  Oh !  so  far  as  that  goes,  you  are  very  prudent,  and  I 
approve  your  action !  You  must  not  let  her  be  seen, 
or  permit  her  to  go  out  for  an  instant !  If  you  wish,  I 
will  say  everywhere  that  she  is  a  hideous  creature,  one- 
eyed,  lame,  and  hunchbacked." 

"  No,  no ;  one  should  never  overdo  precaution,  and 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme !  " 

"  But  it  would  be  such  a  pitiful  thing  if  some  wretched 
adventurer  should  rob  us  of  this  lovely  flower ! " 

"  What  do  you  say !     Rob  us  f  " 

"  Rob  you,  I  meant.  I  spoke  so  because  of  my  deep 
interest  in  her.  She  is  a  veritable  pearl! — the  candor 
and  innocence  of  childhood !  Saudis !  what  a  lucky 
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man  you  are,  Touquette  !  You  are  keeping  this  treasure 
for  yourself,  I'll  wager." 

"For  myself!"  said  the  barber,  with  a  frown;  then  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  while  Chaudoreille,  standing  in  front  of 
a  little  mirror,  busied  himself  practising  smiles  and  winks. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  did  not  like  ques- 
tions," continued  Touquet,  at  last ;  "  but  I  see  that  you 
will  be  incorrigible  until  your  shoulders  have  felt  the 
weight  of  my  arm." 

"  Jesting  again  !     You  are  the  most  sarcastic  man  !  " 

"  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  Blanche ;  you  can  stay  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  you  will  go  out  by  the  passage ; 
I  don't  choose  that  the  people  who  may  be  in  the  shop 
should  see  you  coming  from  my  house.  Then  you  will 
go  where  I  told  you,  and,  later,  come  and  tell  me  the 
result  of  your  overtures." 

"At  your  dinner-hour?" 

"  No,  this  evening,  at  dusk." 

"As  you  please.  Mon  Dieu !  it  just  occurs  to  me :  how 
am  I  to  go  into  my  young  pupil's  presence  without  a  ruff?" 

"  Will  it  prevent  your  singing  ?  " 

"No,  but  common  decency;  this  bare  neck!  Lend 
me  a  collar — something." 

"  Morbleu  !  what  need  is  there  of  so  much  ceremony  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Blanche  pays  much  attention  to 
your  face  ?  " 

"  My  face !  my  face !  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would 
think  that  I  was  an  Albino ! " 

"  Somebody  is  coming ;  away  with  you  !  " 

The  barber  pushed  Chaudoreille  into  the  corridor, 
whence  that  worthy,  after  deliberating  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  as  to  how  he  should  hold  his  cloak,  decided  at  last 
to  go  up  to  his  pupil's  apartment 
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Blanche  was  working  at  her  window,  the  panes  of 
which,  being  very  small,  and  withal  somewhat  dirty, 
scarcely  afforded  her  a  glimpse  of  the  street.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  she  cast  a  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  divert  her  thoughts ;  not  that  she  was  sad,  or  that 
she  had  any  secret  sorrow ;  but  a  maiden  who  is  drawing 
near  the  age  of  sixteen  feels  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  a 
sort  of  hollow  void,  and  vague  desires  which  she  does 
not  understand ;  she  sighs,  she  is  pensive,  trifles  disturb 
her ;  the  slightest  noise,  the  tones  of  an  unfamiliar  voice, 
make  her  heart  beat  faster;  she  looks  at  herself  more 
frequently  in  her  mirror,  she  takes  more  pains  with 
her  toilet,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  whom  she  wishes  to 
please.  But  a  secret  instinct  implants  in  her  the  desire 
to  make  herself  attractive,  because  she  is  beginning  to 
feel  a  craving  to  love ;  and  all  this  causes  frequent  reve- 
ries, and  makes  her  sigh  without  knowing  the  reason ; — 
at  least,  it  was  so  in  those  days.  As  for  the  young  girls 
of  to-day,  they  too  indulge  in  reveries,  but  we  are  told 
that  they  sigh  less. 

The  barber's  temperament,  his  cold,  grave  manner  in 
Blanche's  presence,  did  not  inspire  confidence,  but  intimi- 
dated the  girl,  whose  innocent  heart  seemed  to  seek  a 
friend.  She  respected  Touquet,  and  obeyed  him  im- 
plicitly ;  she  looked  upon  him  as  her  benefactor,  but  she 
could  not  talk  freely  with  him,  for  the  barber's  laconic 
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replies  always  indicated  a  disinclination  to  engage  in  a 
long  conversation.  Marguerite,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  loquacious;  she  would  willingly  have  passed  a 
whole  day  in  talking;  but  her  only  subjects  of  conver- 
sation were  sorcerers,  magicians,  and  thieves,  and  her 
stories  did  not  entertain  Blanche,  who  preferred  a  melo- 
dious love  poem  or  a  tale  of  chivalry  to  those  blood- 
curdling narratives ;  for  the  chevaliers  were  very  strong 
in  the  matter  of  love,  and  to  be  faithful  for  twenty  years 
to  his  fair  lady  was  not  the  least  of  the  exploits  of  the 
paladins  of  old. 

So  Blanche  was  musing  when  there  came  a  gentle 
tap  at  her  door,  and  Chaudoreille's  small  head  appeared 
in  the  door-way  and  asked  in  a  honeyed  tone : 

"  May  I  come  in,  charming  pupil  ?  " 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  laughed  heartily  when  she  saw 
the  chevalier's  expression;  that  was  the  effect  that  his 
presence  usually  produced  on  the  girl. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  dear  master,"  she  said,  rising 
to  courtesy  to  Chaudoreille,  who  thereupon  showed  his 
whole  figure  inside  the  door,  and  made  three  bows  so 
low  that  with  each  of  them  his  sword  fell  forward,  and 
when  he  stood  erect  again  he  was  obliged  to  push 
Roland  back  into  the  scabbard. 

"  I  am  so  in  the  habit  of  drawing  it,"  he  said,  "  that  it 
protests  against  remaining  in  its  sheath  for  more  than 
two  hours. — Peace,  Roland!  be  still;  you  know  well, 
my  dear  comrade,  that  the  night  will  not  pass  without 
occupation  for  you." 

"What  do  you  say,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille?  do  you 
fight  every  day  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  have,  lovely  angel  ?  it  is  my  ele- 
ment ;  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  had  not  drawn  my  sword, 
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and  I  should  fall  ill  were  I  to  pass  three  days  with- 
out ridding  the  earth  of  some  insolent  wretch  or  some 
rival." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"But  let  us  drop  the  subject,  and  speak  of  you, 
delightful  creature!  You  seem  to  me  more  lovely, 
more  blooming,  than  ever;  the  bud  is  developing,  the 
blossom  is  about  to  burst  forth,  the  fruit — You  are  well, 
I  trust  ?  " 

"Very  well.  Have  you  come  to  give  me  a  music 
lesson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  your  pleasure.  It  is  a  long  while  since 
I  have  had  that  good  fortune." 

"  You  are  going  to  teach  me  something  new,  I 
hope." 

"  Sandis !  I  am  not  at  the  end  of  my  repertory ! 
Indeed,  if  I  had  nothing  new,  your  lovely  eyes  would 
enable  me  to  improvise  a  ballad  in  sixty  couplets." 

Blanche  produced  the  zither,  and  handed  it  to  Chau- 
doreille,  who  received  it  with  uplifted  eyes  and  a  long- 
drawn  sigh. 

"Are  you  ill,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille  ? "  queried  the 
girl,  surprised  at  that  manifestation. 

"No,  I  am  not  ill — and  yet  I  am  not  at  my  ease," 
Chaudoreille  replied,  venturing  to  try  some  of  the  winks 
and  smiles  he  had  been  studying  before  the  mirror. 

"You  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  breathing,"  said 
Blanche;  "perhaps  your  last  night's  supper  hasn't 
digested." 

"Excuse  me;  I  give  you  my  word  that  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  remains.  I 'have  a  horror  of  in- 
digestion. Faugh !  I  never  put  myself  in  a  position  to 
suffer  from  it." 
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"Sing  me  what  you  propose  to  teach  me;  that  will 
make  you  feel  better." 

"She  is  innocence  itself,"  said  Chaudoreille  to  him- 
self, as  he  struck  a  chord  on  the  zither ;  "  she  does  not 
suspect  what  makes  me  sigh ;  and  yet,  I  see  that  she  is 
pleased  to  see  me.  Patience!  ere  long  her  heart  will 
speak,  and  I  shall  be  her  vanquisher." 

Blanche  had  resumed  her  work.  Chaudoreille  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and,  after  passing  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  tuning  the  zither,  he  coughed,  spat,  blew  his  nose, 
twisted  about  on  his  chair,  arranged  his  cloak,  screwed 
up  his  mouth,  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips,  and  began 
at  last,  in  a  shrill  voice  which  pierced  the  ear,  an  old 
lament  which  Blanche  had  heard  a  hundred  times. 

"  I  know  that,  my  dear  master,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  flourish,  which  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  prolong  beyond  measure ;  "  it's  one  of  the  three 
you  have  taught  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Listen ;  I'll  sing  it  to  you." 

Blanche  took  the  instrument,  and  with  her  sweet  voice, 
accompanying  herself  prettily,  imparted  a  certain  charm 
even  to  the  old  dirge. 

"  That  is  well  done,  on  my  word,"  said  Chaudoreille ; 
"  you  sing  it  exactly  as  I  do ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were 
listening  to  myself." 

"  Teach  me  another,  then,"  said  the  girl,  handing  him 
the  instrument;  and  Chaudoreille  attacked  a  virelai  re- 
counting the  glorious  deeds  of  Pepin  the  Short. 

"  I  know  that  too,"  said  Blanche,  stopping  him  short. 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  sing  you  a  sweet  little  villanelle" 

"  Mon  Dieu !  that  will  make  the  three  that  you  have 
taught  me.  Don't  you  know  any  others,  pray  ?  " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but,  as  an  accursed  dog  carried 
away  my  ruff  while  I  was  being  shaved,  I  dare  not  risk 
a  new  ballad,  with  my  neck  bare;  that  impedes  my 
utterance;  but  the  villanelle  is  a  novelty,  as  I  make 
variations  upon  it  every  time  that  I  sing  it." 

"  Go  on,  I  am  listening,"  said  Blanche,  glancing  into  the 
street.  Chaudoreille  sighed  again,  and,  having  assumed 
the  posture  which  seemed  to  him  best  adapted  to  display 
his  charms,  began  the  villanelle  which  he  sang  to  Blanche 
whenever  he  gave  her  a  lesson : 

"  'J'ai  perdu  ma  tourterelle, 
Est-ce  point  elle  que  j  *oi  ? 
Je  veux  aller  apres  elle 
Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle ! 
Helas  !  aussi  fais-je,  moi ! 
J'ai  perdu  ma  tourterelle.'  " 

At  that  moment,  a  party  of  strolling  singers  passed 
through  the  street.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  barber's 
house,  and,  accompanying  themselves  on  their  mandolins, 
sang  divers  Italian  ditties.  Blanche  listened  eagerly; 
that  music,  which  was  very,  very  different  from  that  with 
which  her  teacher  favored  her,  sent  a  delicious  thrill 
through  her  heart,  and  she  cried,  as  she  drew  nearer 
to  the  window: 

"  Oh !  how  sweet  that  is ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  sweet,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Chaudoreille, 
thinking  that  she  was  speaking  of  the  villanelle ;  "but 
you  must  observe  closely  the  expression  I  give  to  it. 
Listen:  J'ai  perdu  ma  tourterelle! — the  heartrending 
accent  of  grief;  raise  your  eyes  skyward,  and  beat  time 
with  your  left  foot. — Est-ce  point  elle  que  j'oi? — to  be 
sung  softly,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise  as  you  hold  the 
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high  note.— -Je  veux  aller  apres  elle ; — a  wild  expres- 
sion, still  keeping  time  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
— Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle  ! — that  calls  for  great  exuber- 
ance of  feeling:  tu  regrettes — a  flowing  cadence; — ta 
fcmclle — increase  the  volume  of  sound  and  go  higher 
and  higher." 

"Ah!  how  I  should  like  to  have  such  music  as  that !  " 
said  Blanche,  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  what  Chaudo- 
reille  said,  and  was  listening  exclusively  to  the  Italians. 

"And  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  lesson  every  day, 
fascinating  damsel !  but  I  have  so  many  duties  pressing 
upon  me;  and  Master  Touquet  does  not  often  permit 
me  to  enjoy  your  society.  Apart  from  you,  I  sing 
incessantly : 

"  '  Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle '  " 

"  That  is  a  barcarolle,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  my  sweet  friend ;  it  is  called  a  villanelle,  the 
favorite  song  of  our  old  troubadours,  and  of  shepherds 
weeping  for  their  shepherdesses." 

"  What  a  pity  that  I  do  not  know  Italian ! " 

"  Italian  ?  to  sing : 

"  '  Est-ce  point  elle  que  j'oi  ?  '  " 

"  Hush !  hush!  they  are  singing  French  words  now ! " 
said  Blanche,  pressing  her  face  to  the  glass,  and  motioning 
to  Chaudoreille  not  to  stir. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  music  teacher,  rising 
from  his  chair  in  amazement.  "  You  tell  me  to  hush  ! 
Does  it  excite  you  too  much  ?  The  deuce  take  those 
street-singers,  who  prevent  you  from  hearing  me !  I 
don't  know  what  keeps  me  from  going  out  and  driving 
them  away  with  my  sword." 
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"  If  I  dared  open  my  window  ! "  said  Blanche,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but,  no ;  Monsieur  Touquet  forbade  me  to  do  it ! 
What  a  pretty  tune  !  I  shall  remember  it,  I  am  sure. 

"  '  J'aime,  et  c'est  pour  la  vie, 
Ma  mie  est  tout  pour  moi.' 

That's  the  refrain." 

"  No,  divine  Blanche,  these  are  the  words : 

"  '  J'ai  perdu  ma  tourterelle, 
Est-ce  point  elle  que  j'oi? '  ' 

The  singers  went  away.  Thereupon,  Blanche  left  the 
window,  and,  as  she  turned,  saw  Chaudoreille  stretching 
out  his  neck,  the  better  to  attain  a  high  note.  She  could 
not  restrain  the  inclination  to  laugh  to  which  the  cheva- 
lier's attitude  and  expression  gave  birth;  and  he  was 
standing  with  his  mouth  open,  uncertain  what  interpre- 
tation to  put  on  the  young  woman's  laughter,  when 
Marguerite  entered  the  room. 

"  It's  burned  at  last !  "  she  cried. 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name  ?  "  queried  Chaudoreille ; 
"  the  joint  ?  " 

"  Joint,  indeed  ! — No,  but  a  book  of  witchcraft,  of 
magic !  it  would  not  catch  for  a  long  while ;  such  books 
are  so  used  to  the  fire  ! " 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Marguerite  ?  you  have  books 
of  magic, — you,  who  are  always  so  afraid  of  such  things  ? 
Are  you  proposing  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
spirits  from  the  other  world  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  God  forbid,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  came  into  my  hands,  where  it  didn't  stay 
long,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  accursed  conjuring- 
book  burned  my  fingers.  My  master  told  me  I  must 
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change  my  room — because — but  that  isn't  what  I  was 
going  to  tell  you." 

"Just  try  to  remember  what  you  were  going  to 
tell  me." 

"Well,  I  have  got  to  leave  the  room  I  have  been 
living  in,  to  go  into  another  one,  which  no  one  has  ever 
stepped  foot  in  since  I  have  been  in  this  house,  and  that 
is  eight  years;  and,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the 
room,  no  one  had  been  in  it  for  a  long  time  before  that. 
Everything  is  so  black  and  so  gloomy !  there  are  two 
inches  of  dust  on  the  window-panes,  so  that  the  daylight 
cannot  get  into  the  room." 

"  God  help  me  !  I  verily  believe  she  is  going  to  tell 
me  how  many  spiders'  webs  she  has  found  there. — What 
do  you  think  about  it,  my  charming  pupil  ?  " 

Blanche  did  not  reply,  for  she  had  paid  no  attention 
to  what  Marguerite  said;  she  was  trying  to  fix  in  her 
memory  the  soft  refrain  which  she  had  thought  so  pretty, 
and  she  kept  whispering  to  herself:  J'aime,  et  c'est  pour 
la  vie!  while  Chaudoreille,  seeing  that  she  was  appar- 
ently lost  in  thought,  refrained  from  disturbing  her,  feeling 
assured  that  her  heart  had  been  unable  to  withstand  the 
charms  of  the  villanelle. 

"  I  am  not  talking  about  spiders'  webs,"  the  old 
woman  retorted  angrily;  "would  to  God  I  had  seen 
nothing  else!  But  in  an  old  wardrobe  Mademoiselle 
Blanche  found  a  diabolical  book — the  conjuring-book 
of  a  magician  named  Odoard;  did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  remember  !  If  you  should  ask  me  about 
some  gallant  man,  some  man  of  exalted  courage,  I  should 
certainly  know  him ;  but  a  magician !  What  the  devil 
have  I  to  do  with  such  fellows  ?  they  are  not  fighting  men." 
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"  You  are  such  a  brave  man,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille ; 
you  must  do  something  for  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  queried  the  chevalier,  at  once  paying 
closer  attention  to  Marguerite's  words. 

"Just  now,  after  I  had  burned  the  conju ring-book 
of  this  Odoard,  who  was  called  the  great  noueur  d'ai- 
guillettes,  I  examined  my  chamber  again,  sprinkling  holy 
water  everywhere,  as  you  may  imagine." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  At  the  back  of  the  alcove,  I  discovered  a  small  door 
— no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  that  there  was  a 
door  there;  but,  old  woman  that  I  am,  I  have  good 
eyes;  when  I  pushed  the  bed,  the  wainscoting  made 
a  noise  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  discovered 
the  door." 

"  Come  to  the  point,  I  beg ! "  rejoined  Chaudoreille, 
whose  eyes  betrayed  an  uneasiness  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  conceal. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  confess  that  I  didn't  dare  to  open 
that  door ;  it  leads  into  a  closet,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
alcove  is  so  deep  and  so  dark !  So  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  go  up  with  me  and  be  the 
first  one  to  go  into  the  room  that  must  be  on  the  other 
side  of  that  door ;  for  I  dare  not  ask  Monsieur  Touquet ; 
he  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  And  he  would  be  quite  right,  sandis !  Why,  Mar- 
guerite, I  am  surprised  that,  at  your  age,  you  have  not 
more  courage ! " 

"What  would  you  have?  I  am  afraid  that  there's 
some  imp  in  the  closet  who  will  jump  at  my  face  when 
I  open  the  door,  which  has  been  locked  for  many  years, 
probably ;  for  I  have  never  seen  Monsieur  Touquet  go 
into  that  room." 
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"  As  if  imps  could  not  come  and  go  through  keyholes  ! 
— Nonsense,  Marguerite;  you  are  a  visionary  creature, 
and  I  blush  for  you  because  of  your  cowardice." 

"To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  that  sorcerers 
were  rare  in  Paris,  and  that  a  court  had  not  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Arsenal  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying 
them." 

"  That  is  true,  I  admit ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  ground 
you  have  for  assuming  that  there  are  any  in  this  house." 

"  Oh !  Monsieur  Chaudoreille,  if  I  should  tell  you  all 
I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  all  the  noises  at  night  that — " 

"  What  have  you  seen,  nurse  ?  "  said  Blanche,  who  had 
emerged  from  her  reverie  in  time  to  hear  the  old  woman's 
last  words. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  mademoiselle. — My  master  doesn't 
want  me  to  talk  about  it,"  Marguerite  added,  under  her 
breath,  to  Chaudoreille,  "  and  he  would  discharge  me  if 
he  knew  that — " 

"Enough!  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more,"  said 
Chaudoreille,  taking  his  hat ;  "  and  as  Touquet  has  for- 
bidden you  to  tell  these  nonsensical  tales,  I  beg  you  not 
to  din  them  into  my  ears  any  more." 

"  But  you  are  going  up  with  me  to  examine  that  closet, 
monsieur,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  hear  the  clock  striking  ten,  and  I  ought 
to  be  in  the  Cite  even  now ;  I  didn't  receive  ten  crowns  to 
listen  to  your  old  fables.  I  go ;  au  revoir,  my  captivating 
pupil;  I  am  overjoyed  that  my  last  variations  pleased 
you.  I  hope  to  give  you  another  lesson  ere  long.  With 
a  teacher  like  me,  you  will  soon  become  a  virtuoso ! " 

With  that,  Chaudoreille  drew  himself  up  and  placed 
his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  bending  his  right  arm  as  if  he 
were  about  to  fence;  but,  instead  of  drawing  Roland 
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from  his  sheath,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  bowed 
respectfully  to  Blanche;  then,  hurrying  by  Marguerite, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  detain  him,  he  shot  through  the 
door  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  humming : 

"  '  Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle ! 
H61as !  aussi  fais-je  moi ! '  " 
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The  barber's  shop  was  filled  with  men  of  various 
ranks :  bourgeois,  students,  pages,  poets,  bachelors,  ad- 
venturers, and  some  young  nobles;  for,  in  those  days, 
good  form  did  not  prohibit  affable  young  roues  from 
consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  whether  in 
search  of  novel  sensations  by  listening  to  a  language 
that  had  a  certain  piquancy  in  their  ears,  or  with  the 
idea  of  playing  practical  jokes  on  the  people  with  whom 
they  mingled. 

Master  Touquet's  shop  was  quite  large,  and  well 
supplied  with  benches,  which  were  almost  a  luxury  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  seats  in  the  theatres.  The 
barber  dealt  rapidly  with  his  customers ;  he  did  every, 
thing  himself,  answered  all  questions,  and  was  equal  to 
ten  hair-dressers  of  the  present  day.  His  light  and  skilful 
hand  had  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  barbers  in  Paris,  and  attracted  many  a  dandy  to 
his  shop ;  for,  among  the  middle  classes,  it  was  considered 
the  proper  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  as  you  caressed  your 
chin :  "  Touquet  shaved  me."  But  those  who  passed 
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through  his  hands  often  remained  a  long  time,  talking 
with  those  who  were  awaiting  their  turns;  for  the  majority 
of  that  throng  of  idlers  were  glad  to  chat  a  moment 
concerning  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  adventures  of 
the  night.  There  was  always  a  large  company  at  Master 
Touquet's  about  ten  in  the  morning. 

One  could  see  all  sorts  of  costumes  there ;  but  in' 
those  days,  as  to-day,  richness  of  dress  did  not  always 
indicate  the  fortune  or  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  taste  for 
luxury  was  spreading,  because  no  consideration  was  ac- 
corded except  to  handsome  equipages  and  magnificent 
costumes.  The  outward  appearance  of  wealth  and  power 
carried  off  all  the  honors ;  real  merit,  but  obscure,  with- 
out fame  or  outward  show,  was  neglected  and  left  to 
starve.  It  is  said  that  the  same  is  true  to-day. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  gain  access  to  the  court ;  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the  court  circle, 
it  often  happened  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than  a 
dress  like  that  worn  by  the  courtiers :  a  beplumed  hat, 
a  satin  or  velvet  doublet  and  cloak,  a  sword  at  the  belt, 
and  the  whole  embellished  with  gold  or  silver  orna- 
ments. Everyone  tried  to  obtain  these  showy  externals, 
and  people  ruined  themselves  in  order  to  appear  rich. 

Attempts  were  made  to  check  this  tendency  toward 
luxury,  which  concealed  but  poorly  the  prevailing  pov- 
erty of  the  age.  By  an  edict  of  November,  1633,  all 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  wear  on  their  shirts,  cuffs, 
head-dresses,  or  other  linen,  any  trimming  or  embroidery 
of  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  lace,  whether  manufactured 
within  or  without  the  realm. 

In  the  following  year  a  second  edict  appeared,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  any  sort  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 
real  or  false,  in  articles  of  dress,  and  providing  that  no 
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garments  should  be  made  of  richer  materials  than  velvet, 
satin,  or  silk,  or  with  any  other  trimming  than  two  bands 
of  silk  embroidery ;  it  forbade  pages,  footmen,  and  coach- 
men to  be  dressed  in  anything  but  woollen  fabrics.  But 
these  laws  were  soon  disregarded ;  men  will  always  desire 
to  appear  richer  than  they  are,  and  women  to  conceal 
what  they  are. 

Among  the  different  persons  assembled  in  the  barber's 
shop,  there  was  one  who  conversed  with  nobody,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  stories  of  the 
disgraceful  adventures  of  the  preceding  night.  He  was 
a  young  man,  apparently  not  more  than  nineteen  years 
of  age.  His  face  was  not  one  of  those  which  we  call 
"  happy,"  for  that  adjective  is  commonly  applied  to  those 
round,  jovial,  fresh,  rubicund  faces  which  respire  health 
and  good-humor ;  he  had  beautiful  eyes,  but  a  pale  com- 
plexion ;  noble  features,  but  a  rather  melancholy  expres- 
sion ;  in  a  word,  what  we  call  an  interesting  face;  and  those 
are  generally  happier  in  love  than  so-called  happy  faces. 

This  young  man's  costume  was  very  simple ;  there  was 
no  trimming,  no  embroidery,  on  his  gray  coat,  buttoned  to 
the  knees,  and  shaped  like  the  redingotes  of  to-day ;  he 
had  no  ribbons  floating  about  his  legs  and  arms,  no  sword, 
no  lace,  and  no  feathers  on  the  broad  rim  of  his  hat. 

He  had  been  in  the  barber's  shop  a  long  time.  When 
he  entered,  he  had  looked  about  as  if  in  search  of  some 
other  person  than  the  master  of  the  house ;  he  had  gazed 
into  the  back-shop,  and  continued  to  turn  his  eyes  often 
in  that  direction.  Several  times  his  turn  had  come,  and 
Touquet  had  said  to  him : 

"  When  you  are  ready,  sir  bachelor." 

The  young  man's  simple  costume  did,  in  fact,  resemble 
that  ordinarily  worn  by  those  persons  who  came  to  Paris 
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to  attend  courses  of  lectures  in  the  professional  schools. 
But  at  each  suggestion  from  the  barber,  the  young  man 
replied  simply :  "  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  and  another  took 
his  place. 

In  due  time  the  idlers  and  gossips  departed,  leaving 
the  young  man  alone  with  Touquet,  to  whom  his  conduct 
was  beginning  to  appear  somewhat  strange. 

"You  cannot  give  up  your  turn  to  anybody  now," 
said  the  barber,  motioning  the  stranger  toward  his  chair. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  very  well  shave  you,  as  you 
have  no  beard  on  your  chin ;  but  you  probably  came 
here  for  something ;  I  am  at  your  service,  monsieur." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment, and  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  back-shop  once 
more,  "  I  would  like — my  hair  is  too  long,  and — " 

"Sit  you  down  there,  sir  bachelor;  you  shall  see 
whether  I  am  a  skilful  workman  or  not.  I  handle  the 
shears  as  well  as  the  razor." 

The  young  man  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  place  his 
head  at  the  disposal  of  the  barber;  but  as  soon  as  he 
left  it  free  for  a  moment,  he  turned  again  and  looked  into 
the  back-shop. 

"Are  you  looking  for  anything,  monsieur?"  said  Tou- 
quet at  last,  for  that  performance  had  not  escaped  his 
sharp  eye. 

"  No — no — I  was  looking  to  see  if  you  were  alone 
here— that  is  all." 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  as  you  see,  I  have  no  need  of  any- 
one to  satisfy  my  customers." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  a  very  skilful  barber." 

"And  monsieur  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  my  talent,  for  he  has  been  in  my  shop  nearly 
two  hours." 
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"  I  was  in  no  hurry  at  all — and  then — I  desired  to 
obtain  some  information  from  you.  Tell  me,  my  good 
sir,  who  occupies  the  first  floor  of  this  house  ?  " 

"  I  do,  monsieur,"  Touquet  replied,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  whereupon  the  young  man  seemed  to  regret 
having  asked  the  question. 

"May  I  know,  monsieur,  wherein  that  matter  inter- 
ests you  ?  "  continued  Touquet,  scrutinizing  the  stranger 
closely. 

"  Why — I  am  looking  for  lodgings — in  this  quarter ;  a 
single  room  would  be  enough  for  me.  Do  you  not  let 
lodgings  ?  and  could  you  not  give  me  a  room,  if  this 
house  belongs  to  you  ?  " 

"  This  house  does  belong  to  me,  monsieur,  and  yet  I 
cannot  accommodate  you.  I  have  not  let  lodgings  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  have  none  too  much  room  with  the 
whole  house,  which  is  not  a  large  one." 

"  What !  you  could  not  let  me  have  a  single  room, 
a  closet  even  ?  As  I  told  you,  I  am  desirous  to  live  in 
this  quarter ;  I  often  have  business  at  the  Louvre.  I  will 
pay  you  whatever  you  ask." 

"  You  will  ?  "  said  the  barber,  with  a  sarcastic  glance  at 
the  young  man's  simple  garb.  "  You  go  a  little  fast,  per- 
haps, monsieur.  However,  your  wish  cannot  be  gratified, 
and  I  advise  you  to  abandon  your  schemes." 

Touquet  emphasized  this  last  phrase,  and  the  young 
man's  face  flushed  slightly.  But  the  barber  had  finished 
his  task ;  he  had  no  excuse  for  prolonging  his  stay  on 
the  premises  of  a  man  who  seemed  indisposed  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  and  to  whom  he  now  feared  that 
he  had  said  too  much.  He  rose,  paid  the  barber  for  his 
services,  and  left  the  shop  at  last ;  but  as  he  walked  away 
he  gazed  at  the  windows  of  the  house. 
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"  That's  a  lover,"  said  Touquet  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
the  stranger  had  gone.  "Yes,  his  confusion,  his  wan- 
dering glances,  his  questions — Oh !  I  know  the  breed  ! 
I  have  been  in  the  service  of  lovers  too  much  ever  to  be 
deceived  by  one  of  them.  Damnation  !  this  is  just  what 
I  feared.  What  a  world  of  annoyances  I  foresee  !  what  a 
season  of  anxiety  is  before  me !  He  must  have  seen 
Blanche.  But  where  ?  when  ?  how  ?  She  has  never  been 
out  of  the  house  without  me,  and  with  me  so  rarely! 
But  that  young  man  is  in  love  with  her,  I  would  wager  a 
hundred  gold  pieces.  Hola !  Marguerite,  Marguerite !  " 

The  old  servant  heard  her  master's  powerful  voice; 
she  completed  mentally  an  invocation  to  her  patron  saint, 
and  went  down  to  the  shop. 

"  How  long  has  Blanche  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  without  my  knowledge?"  the  barber  demanded 
abruptly. 

"  Mademoiselle  Blanche — go  out  without  your  knowl- 
edge ? "  echoed  Marguerite,  gazing  at  her  master  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  with  you.     Answer  me ! " 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  that  has  not  happened  in  two  years ; 
then  Mademoiselle  Blanche  was  still  a  child,  and  you 
allowed  her  to  go  with  me  sometimes  for  a  walk  in  the 
large  Pre-aux-Clercs.  But  since  then  the  poor  child  has 
never  been  out  but  twice,  I  believe — both  times  with  you  ; 
and  those  times  it  was  dark,  and  Mademoiselle  Blanche 
wore  a  thick  veil." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  whether  she  has  been  out  with  me. 
And  no  young  man  has  been  here  in  my  absence,  and 
talked  with  her,  or  tried  to  gain  access  to  her  ?  " 

"  He  would  get  a  warm  reception  from  me,  I  promise 
you !  Doesn't  monsieur  know  me  yet  ?  Mademoiselle 
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never  sees  anyone  except  the  Chevalier  Chaudoreille ; 
and  as  for  him,  he  came  this  morning  to  give  her  a 
music  lesson." 

"Oh!  Chaudoreille  is  not  dangerous!  But  if  any 
student,  any  young  page,  should  come  in  my  absence 
and  try  to  see  Blanche,  don't  fail  to  send  the  shallow- 
pate  about  his  business  in  short  order." 

"  I  will,  monsieur;  I  will.  Oh !  you  need  have  no  fear. 
And  then,  too,  doesn't  the  sweet  child  always  wear  the 
precious  talisman  that  protects  her  from  all  danger.  I 
would  defy  ten  gallants  to  turn  her  head,  so  long  as  she 
wears  it ;  and  I  am  always  careful  to  see  that  she  doesn't 
leave  it  off." 

"  Be  careful,  rather,  to  see  that  she  doesn't  open  her 
window ;  that  will  do  more  good.  If  she  should  do  it, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  make  her  occupy  the  little  room 
looking  on  the  courtyard." 

"  Oh !  monsieur,  Mademoiselle  Blanche  would  die  of 
the  blues  there;  you  can  hardly  see  your  hand  before 
your  face,  and  that  poor  child,  who  never  goes  out,  could 
not  work  all  day  by  candle-light ! " 

"  Except  for  that,  she  would  have  been  living  there  for 
a  long  while,"  muttered  Touquet,  motioning  to  the  ser- 
vant to  leave  him;  which  she  did  at  once,  saying  to 
herself: 

"  What  a  misfortune  not  to  have  faith  in  talismans  !  if 
monsieur  believed  in  them,  he  wouldn't  deprive  the  poor 
girl  of  all  amusement." 

The  barber  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  young  man  who  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  leave  his 
shop  was  in  love. 

The  singing  of  the  Italians  had  so  delighted  Blanche 
that  she  had  pressed  her  face  against  her  window,  and 
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had  not  stirred  while  her  music  teacher  executed  his 
variations  on  the  villanelle.  At  the  same  moment,  Urbain 
had  passed  through  the  street ;  he  had  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  music,  and,  while  listening,  had  glanced  up  at 
Blanche's  window.  At  first,  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
some  very  small  panes  of  glass ;  but,  soon  after,  behind 
those  panes,  his  gaze  had  distinguished  such  a  pretty 
face,  and  such  lovely  eyes,  which  expressed  so  elo- 
quently the  pleasure  Blanche  felt  at  that  moment,  that 
the  young  man  was  spellbound,  and  stood  like  a  statue, 
with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  that  window  to  which  the 
fascinating  image  seemed  to  be  glued. 

When  the  music  came  to  an  end,  the  pretty  face  had 
disappeared,  and  the  young  man  had  said  to  himself: 

"  It  was  not  a  delusion  !  there  is  an  angel,  a  goddess, 
in  that  house!" 

And  as  that  angel,  that  goddess,  dwelt  in  the  modest 
abode  of  a  barber,  the  young  bachelor  had  felt  as  if  he 
were  entering  the  seventh  heaven  when  he  walked  into 
Master  Touquet's  shop ;  but,  being  forcibly  brought  back 
to  terrestrial  ideas  when  he  saw  nothing  but  a  number 
of  men  waiting  to  be  shaved, — in  whom  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  divinity,  despite  all  the  essences  with  which 
their  chins  were  covered, — Urbain  had  gazed  persistently 
into  the  back-shop,  hoping  to  discover  there  the  pretty 
face  of  the  first  floor,  and  had  prolonged  his  visit  to  the 
barber  as  long  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  his  conversation  with 
Master  Touquet.  The  young  man  went  away  ill-content ; 
he  saw  that  he  had  blundered  by  questioning  the  barber, 
who  was  probably  the  father  of  the  maiden  whom  he 
already  adored :  for  the  young  men  of  those  days  took 
fire  as  quickly  as  those  of  to-day.  He  realized  that  he 
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ought  to  have  made  some  inquiries  in  the  quarter  before 
going  to  the  shop,  and  he  decided  to  end  where  he  should 
have  begun.  In  all  ages,  bakers  have  had  very  accurate 
information  concerning  their  neighbors,  because  all  the 
neighbors  are  obliged  to  go  or  send  to  the  baker.  Urbain 
spied  a  bakery  not  far  away,  and,  having  bought  a  small 
loaf  of  bread,  entered  into  conversation  with  a  woman 
behind  the  counter;  a  conversation  in  which  all  the 
maid-servants  who  happened  to  come  in  at  that  moment 
immediately  joined. 

"  Do  you  know  a  barber  in  this  street  ?  " 
"  A  barber  ?  yes,  my  fine  gentleman ;  at  the  corner  of 
Rue  Saint-Honore  yonder,  Master  Touquet ! — Have  you 
any  business  with  him  ?  He's  a  very  skilful  man  at  his 
trade,  and  he  has  earned  a  deal  of  money — whether  by 
shaving,  or  doing  something  else,  I  will  not  venture  to 
say.  Eh,  Madame  Ledoux  ?  " 

"  One  thing  is  sure,"  said  Madame  Ledoux,  resting  a 
basket  of  vegetables  on  the  counter,  "  and  that  is  that 
Master  Touquet  hasn't  always  had  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion !  I've  been  in  the  quarter  twenty  years,  and,  thank 
God !  I  know  everything  that  has  happened,  everything 
that  has  been  done,  and,  what  is  more,  everything  that's 
being  done  to-day;  and  to  prove  it,  I  saw  Madame 
Grippart  come  home  last  night  about  ten  o'clock  with  a 
young  man  who  left  her  in  front  of  the  grocer's  shop, 
after  holding  her  hand  more  than  an  hour — and  poor 
Grippart  sound  asleep  all  the  time,  for  he  goes  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock.  It  serves  him  right,  he  deserves  it ;  for  he 
goes  about  saying  that  his  wife  has  a  strong  breath; 
there's  no  need  of  talking  about  such  things.  But  to 
return  to  Master  Touquet :  oh !  he's  a  shrewd  one,  a  sly 
fox,  I  tell  you  !  I  saw  him  start  in  business  in  this  street, 
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about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  hired  the  house,  which  be- 
longed to  Monsieur  Richard — you  know,  neighbor,  the 
old  linen-draper." 

"  The  man  whose  wife  lay  in,  at  seven  months,  with  a 
pair  of  plump,  chubby  twins  ?  " 

"  That's  the  man,  and  they  didn't  resemble  their  father 
at  all.  Well,  Master  Touquet  set  up  as  lodging-house 
keeper,  barber,  and  bath-keeper ;  and  gossip  says  that,  in 
addition  to  that,  he  assisted  young  men  of  family  in  their 
love  intrigues.  He  had  two  boys  in  the  shop  then,  and 
he  must  have  made  money ;  but  he  was  hard  up  for  a 
long  time,  and  his  boys  left  him  because  he  didn't  pay 
them.  So  that  everybody  was  surprised,  ten  years  ago, 
when  Touquet  took  into  his  house  and  brought  up  as 
his  own  child  the  daughter  of  a  man  he  didn't  know, 
who  had  happened  to  take  lodgings  in  his  house,  and 
was  killed  the  same  night  in  a  scuffle  between  some 
young  villains  and  the  watch.  Poor  man !  they  found 
his  body  yonder,  on  Rue  Saint-Honore,  in  front  of  the 
mercer's  shop.  Don't  you  remember,  Madame  Legras?" 

Madame  Legras,  who  had  just  entered  the  bakery, 
began  by  throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  exclaiming : 

"  Bonjour,  mesdames.  Great  God !  how  dear  fish  is 
to-day !  you  can't  touch  it !  " 

"Alas!"  thought  Urbain;  "the  price  of  fish  will  lead 
us  away  from  the  barber." 

But  to  make  progress  in  love,  one  often  requires  a 
store  of  patience,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  gossip, 
every  word  concerning  Touquet  was  eagerly  listened  to 
by  the  young  bachelor. 

"  I'd  like  to  buy  an  eel  for  my  husband ;  but  I  can't 
do  it." 

"  Is  it  his  birthday  ?  " 
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"  No,  but  he  took  me  to  walk  yesterday,  round  the 
Bastille,  and  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  I  can  say 
with  pride  that  there  are  few  households  so  united  as 
ours ;  in  the  four  years  since  I  took  Monsieur  Legras  for 
my  second  husband,  we  haven't  fought  but  five  times ; 
and  every  time  for  some  foolish  thing.  What  are  you 
talking  about,  mesdames  ?  " 

"About  our  neighbor  Touquet,  for  monsieur  wants  to 
know  about  him." 

"  Touquet,  the  barber  ?  Faith,  mesdames,  you  can  say 
what  you  choose,  but  I  don't  like  that  man." 

"  He's  a  fine-looking  man,  though." 

"  Yes,  about  as  tall  as  Monsieur  Legras ;  but  there's 
something  harsh,  savage,  false,  in  his  face." 

"That  is  true,  lately;  he  used  to  be  more  cheerful, 
more  frank-like,  but  now  he  never  talks !  he  plays  the 
proud  man ! " 

"  That's  not  surprising ;  he  has  made  his  fortune." 

"  Yes !  by  shaving  people,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  More  likely  by  helping  on  the  love  affairs  of  the 
great  nobles ;  carrying  off  young  women  by  proxy ! " 

"  Come,  come,  mesdames ;  no  slander !  I  am  not  the 
woman  to  speak  ill  of  my  neighbors,  you  know.  Tou- 
quet is  very  skilful  at  his  trade.  I  agree  that  he  must 
have  lathered  many  and  many  a  face,  to  buy  and  pay 
cash  for  the  house  he  lives  in ;  but  they  say  that  the 
barber's  as  virtuous  as  he  is  economical  now." 

"  When  the  devil  grows  old — " 

"  Touquet  isn't  old ;  he's  barely  forty." 

"  It  must  have  brought  him  good  luck  to  adopt  that 
girl." 

"  That  is  what  I  told  monsieur.  Poor  child !  No  one 
has  any  idea  who  her  father  was." 
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"  Yes,  neighbor ;  they  found  on  him  a  letter  addressed 
to  Monsieur  Moranval,  gentilhomme" 

"  Oho  !  so  he  was  a  gentleman,  was  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear;  why,  I  remember  it  all  as  if  it  was 
yesterday." 

"What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  to  have  such  a  memory! 
What  did  that  letter  say  ?  " 

"  It  seems  that  there  were  only  a  few  lines,  which  no 
one  could  understand ;  this  Moranval  was  urged  to  use 
the  greatest  precaution  in  the  affair  that  brought  him  to 
Paris.  But  what  was  the  affair  ?  no  one  knows !  " 

"  Didn't  they  find  anything  else  on  him  ?  " 

"No;  the  poor  man  was  robbed,  no  doubt,  after  he 
was  killed." 

"They  ought  to  have  gone  to  Touquet,  to  find  out 
what  he  knew." 

"Touquet  told  the  magistrate  that  the  man  came  to 
his  house,  toward  evening,  giving  himself  out  as  a  gen- 
tleman who  expected  to  stay  in  Paris  some  time;  that 
he  asked  first  of  all  for  a  bed  for  his  little  girl,  and  then 
went  out,  saying  that  he  should  be  absent  an  hour  or 
two ;  that  he  had  sat  up  for  him  part  of  the  night,  and 
didn't  learn  till  the  next  morning  that  at  daybreak  a  man 
had  been  found  murdered  on  Rue  Saint-Honore,  only  a 
little  way  from  here ;  and  that,  being  disturbed  about  his 
lodger,  he  had  gone  to  look  at  the  victim  and  had  recog- 
nized the  man  who  arrived  at  his  house  the  night  before." 

"  Well,  that's  a  terrible  story,  isn't  it  ?  Unluckily,  we 
hear  the  like  only  too  often !  Our  streets  are  regular 
dens  of  thieves,  and  after  nine  o'clock  no  one  is  safe ! 
Those  parliament-men  pass  lots  of  decrees,  but  they 
don't  seem  to  do  much  good.  It  wasn't  long  ago  that 
a  counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Requests  was  murdered 
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in  the  same  way.  Parliament  has  just  passed  another 
decree  against  criminals,  hasn't  it,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Urbain ;  "  the  procureur  du  rot  has  com- 
plained of  the  murders  and  robberies  committed  every 
day,  not  only  on  the  high-roads,  but  in  this  city  and  the 
faubourgs,  by  armed  men  who  force  an  entrance  into 
private  houses,  because  of  the  negligence  of  the  police, 
who  don't  do  their  duty.  Parliament  passed  yester- 
day a  new  law,  providing  that  vagrants  and  thieves 
must  leave  the  city  and  faubourgs  within  twenty-four 
hours." 

"Good!  that's  why  there  was  more  noise  than  ever 
last  night ! " 

"So  Touquet  the  barber  is  not  married?"  said  Urbain, 
trying  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to  the  subject  which 
interested  him. 

"  No,  he  is  unmarried,"  said  Madame  Ledoux. 

"And  that  young  maid  who  lives  in  his  house — " 

"  Is  the  one  he  has  adopted." 

"  Has  she  no  other  protectors  ?  " 

"  Who  could  she  have,  when  no  one  knows  who  her 
parents  are  ?  Touquet  has  taken  the  greatest  care  of 
her,  they  say;  we  must  do  him  that  justice.  He  hired 
a  servant  to  wait  on  the  little  one — old  Marguerite,  a 
chatterbox  who  goes  all  about  in  search  of  talismans 
against  the  wind  and  the  thunders  and  sorcerers ;  or  to 
protect  her  dear  Blanche  from  traps  laid  by  lovers ! " 

"  So  her  name  is  Blanche,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  they  call  her." 

"And  only  this  old  woman  lives  with  her?" 

"  Pardi,  isn't  she  enough  ?  Besides,  the  little  one  never 
goes  out,  and  no  one  ever  so  much  as  sees  her  nose  at 
the  window." 
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"  I  say,  mesdames,  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
barber  is  bringing  up  that  pretty  child  for  himself,  and 
that  the  reason  he  takes  such  care  of  her  is  because  he's 
in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Bless  my  soul !  it's  quite  possible.  Touquet  is  young 
still — perhaps  he  means  to  marry  her." 

"  Psha !  I  don't  believe  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  say 
she  isn't  pretty  at  all.  I  heard  that  spindle-shanks  with 
the  long  sword  say  so — that  fellow  who  goes  to  the 
barber's  so  often.  He  declares  that  the  orphan  is  ugly." 

"  Ugly!"  cried  Urbain,  hastily;  "  that  is  a  wicked  lie !  " 

"Oho!  so  monsieur  has  seen  her!"  said  all  the  gossips 
in  a  breath,  glancing  slyly  at  Urbain.  He  realized  that 
he  had  been  imprudent ;  but,  having  no  further  informa- 
tion to  expect  from  the  ladies,  he  bowed  low  to  them 
and  walked  quickly  from  the  bakery,  leaving  them  to  say 
to  one  another : 

"  Well !  he's  gone,  and  he  didn't  tell  us  what  he  wanted 
of  Touquet ! " 

But  Urbain  had  learned  enough.  As  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  Rue  Montmartre,  where  he  lived,  he  reflected : 

"  She  is  not  the  barber's  daughter ;  he  has  been  like  a 
father  to  her,  but  he  has  no  other  authority  over  her  than 
the  authority  of  a  benefactor  over  a  grateful  heart.  My 
father,  too,  was  of  gentle  blood;  he  fought  gallantly 
under  King  Henri.  The  old  soldiers  still  remember 
Captain  Dorgeville;  and  the  name  he  handed  down  to 
me  is  still  pure  and  unsullied.  I  am  alone  in  the  world ; 
I  am  my  own  master.  Like  her,  I  have  no  parents,  since 
death  snatched  my  dear  mother  from  me  a  year  ago.  My 
means  are  very  modest;  about  twelve  hundred  livres  a 
year,  and  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire :  that 
is  all  my  father  left  me ;  but  she  has  nothing  either,  and 
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by  hard  work  I  can  make  her  happy.  I  have  obtained 
my  bachelor's  degree,  but  I  mean  to  abandon  that  un- 
fruitful career ;  the  sciences  lead  to  wealth  too  slowly ! 
Do  I  not  know  enough,  if  I  succeed  in  winning  her  heart? 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  must  give  my  attention  to  first  of  all. 
If  she  loves  me,  I  will  ask  the  barber  for  her  hand ;  if  he 
wishes  to  ensure  her  happiness,  he  cannot  reject  my  suit, 
unless  he  himself — Suppose  those  women  have  guessed 
the  truth,  and  he  is  in  love  with  her !  The  harsh  tone  in 
which  he  answered  me  this  morning — his  refusal  to  let 
me  lodge  in  his  house,  lead  me  to  believe  it.  To  think 
that  that  wretch  should  have  dared  to  say  that  she  is 
ugly!  when  a  more  enchanting  object  never  met  my 
eyes !  Oh !  he  could  not  have  been  speaking  of  her. 
Whatever  happen,  I  propose  to  see  her,  to  let  her  know 
what  a  profound  passion  she  has  inspired  in  me !  And 
if  I  succeed  in  winning  her  love,  nothing  shall  hinder  me 
from  becoming  her  husband." 

Mad  projects,  you  will  say,  to  be  conceived  in  respect 
to  a  girl  whose  face  he  had  seen  only  through  a  very 
grimy  window.  And  upon  the  possession  of  that  almost 
imaginary  object,  Urbain  already  considered  <that  the  hap- 
piness of  his  whole  life  depended !  But  we  are  getting 
beyond  our  depth.  Fortunate  indeed  should  we  be  if 
between  us  and  the  chimeras  with  which  we  delude  our- 
selves there  were  never  more  than  the  thickness  of  a 
pane  of  glass ! 
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THE  PLOT  THICKENS 

Chaudoreille  walked  rapidly  toward  the  Cite ;  the  ten 
crowns  which  he  felt  in  his  purse — for  he  kept  his  hand 
upon  it  all  the  time,  as  a  measure  of  precaution — caused 
him  to  carry  his  head  even  more  arrogantly  than  usual. 
He  had  cocked  his  little  hat  over  his  left  ear,  in  such 
wise  that  the  old  red  plume  with  which  it  was  adorned 
fell  directly  over  his  right  eye,  so  that,  at  every  step  that 
he  took,  he  was  able  to  view  with  pride  the  waving  of 
his  plume. 

Chaudoreille  had  never  felt  so  light  of  heart,  so  well 
pleased  with  himself.  The  image  of  Blanche  was  still 
before  his  eyes,  and,  overflowing  with  confidence  in  his 
own  merit,  as  always,  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that  the 
young  Agnes  did  not  look  upon  him  with  indifference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enterprise  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  flattered  his  self-esteem ;  he  believed  himself  to 
be  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle, 
although  they  had  never  exchanged  a  word ;  he  thought 
that  the  address  with  which  he  was  about  to  forward  that 
nobleman's  amorous  schemes  would  sooner  or  later  be- 
come known  to  him,  and  would  earn  for  him  his  favor. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  caused  him  to  go  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  shop  Touquet  had  described. 

Before  going  in,  Chaudoreille  said  to  himself: 

"  This  is  no  place  to  play  the  part  of  a  miser,  and  to 
turn  everything  in  the  shop  topsy-turvy  and  buy  nothing. 
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I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  the  messenger  of  a  great 
personage.  I  have  received  ten  crowns  on  account  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  my  services;  so  that 
I  can  well  afford  to  spend  twenty-four  sous." 

Having  reached  this  decision,  he  opened  the  door  and 
walked  quickly  into  the  shop ;  but,  as  he  attempted  to 
make  a  half-turn,  so  that  he  might  salute  more  gracefully 
to  right  and  left  at  the  same  time,  he  thrust  Roland's 
scabbard  against  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  door, 
and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Chaudoreille  was  sorely  embarrassed  and  shamefaced ; 
for  he  calculated  hurriedly  that  the  value  of  the  broken 
pane  exceeded  the  amount  he  had  proposed  to  spend. 
Two  young  women  seated  behind  the  counter  at  the  left 
began  to  laugh,  while  an  old  woman  opposite  muttered : 

"  He  must  be  terribly  awkward !  " 

"I  will  pay  for  it,"  said  Chaudoreille  at  last,  with  a 
profound  sigh. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  retorted  the  shopkeeper ;  "  but 
who  ever  saw  a  man  carry  a  sword  longer  than  him- 
self?" 

At  those  words,  the  chevalier  drew  himself  up  until  he 
stood  on  his  toes,  and  said,  glaring  angrily  at  the  old 
woman : 

"  It  is  surprising  that  you  should  presume  to  indulge 
in  such  reflections ;  I  carry  the  weapon  which  suits  me 
best;  and  if  a  bearded  chin  had  said  that  to  me,  my 
sword  would  have  taken  the  measure  of  his  body  in- 
stanter." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  to  anger  you,  monsieur,"  rejoined  the 
shopwoman,  in  a  milder  tone ;  "  it  simply  seemed  to  me 
that  that  long  blade  was  a  little  in  your  way  when  you 
walked." 
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"  In  my  way !  another  insult ! "  and  Chaudoreille  turned 
his  back  on  the  proprietress  and  approached  the  young 
women,  saying  to  himself: 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  argue  about  the  length  of  my 
sword  ;  let  the  old  crone  prate  to  herself." 

"  What  does  monsieur  wish  ?  "  asked  a  young  woman 
with  a  squint,  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  a  pointed  chin,  and 
a  dark  red  skin  on  which  a  coat  of  varnish  seemed  to 
have  been  laid.  Chaudoreille  scrutinized  her  for  a  few 
seconds. 

"  Sandis  !  "  he  thought ;  "  this  one  doesn't  correspond 
exactly  with  the  portrait  he  gave  me  of  the  fair ;  to  be 
sure,  love  is  blind,  and  the  great  nobles  admire  unique 
faces." 

But,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  person  who 
had  addressed  him,  Chaudoreille  looked  beyond  her,  and 
espied  another  young  woman  measuring  ribbons.  At  the 
first  glance,  the  barber's  deputy  recognized  her  whose 
portrait  had  been  drawn  for  him ;  she  was  just  as  Tou- 
quet  had  described  her,  except  as  to  the  color  of  her 
eyes,  which  Chaudoreille  could  not  see,  as  she  was  look- 
ing down  at  the  ribbons.  He  walked  toward  her  with 
an  affable  salutation,  saying  under  his  breath : 

"  Here  we  are ;  I  have  a  wonderful  instinct  for  guessing 
right.  Other  men  would  hesitate  an  hour ;  but  I  recog- 
nize at  once  persons  who  have  been  described  to  me, 
and  I  never  make  a  mistake." 

"  Exquisite  ribbons  these ! "  he  said,  leaning  carelessly 
on  the  counter,  and  caressing  his  chin  with  a  nonchalant 
air,  in  an  attempt  to  copy  the  flippant  and  impertinent 
manners  of  the  fashionable  roues  of  the  day. 

At  his  words,  the  young  woman  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  face;  their  excessive  brilliancy  and  their  searching 
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expression  brought  Chaudoreille  to  a  standstill  in  the 
middle  of  a  compliment  from  which  he  anticipated  most 
fortunate  results. 

"  Saudis  !  what  an  eye !  what  fire !  "  he  thought,  step- 
ping back,  while  the  young  woman  continued  to  examine 
him ;  whereat  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  risked  a  gentle 
pirouette,  during  which  Roland's  scabbard  nearly  put  out 
the  eye  of  a  cat  that  lay  on  a  stool  near  by. 

A  mocking  smile  played  about  the  girl's  lips,  as  she 
asked : 

"  Which  ribbon  does  monsieur  wish  ?  " 

"  Which  ribbon !  Faith,  I  don't  quite  know ;  some- 
thing that  will  go  with  the  rest  of  my  costume.  I  want 
it  to  make  a  rosette  for  Roland." 

"  Who  is  Roland,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  My  sword,  charming  brunette,  which  I  will  run 
through  the  body  of  any  man  who  denies  that  you 
have  the  loveliest  eyes  on  earth." 

Chaudoreille  was  enchanted  with  his  compliment,  and 
said  to  himself: 

"  Gently,  gently !  I  must  not  go  too  far ;  I  must  not 
be  too  agreeable ;  I  must  remember  that  I  am  not  here 
on  my  own  account.  This  girl  seems  to  take  fire  at 
sight  of  me.  Cadedis  !  if  I  had  on  a  ruff,  I  should  whisk 
the  child  away  from  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle,  without 
intending  to.  Come,  Chaudoreille,  conceal  your  charms, 
if  you  can;  don't  fix  your  eyes  upon  this  charming 
creature,  and  make  haste  to  tell  her  that  you  are  not 
the  man  of  whom  she  is  to  think." 

As  he  communed  thus  with  himself,  Chaudoreille  ex- 
amined and  unrolled  a  score  of  different  ribbons,  held 
them  against  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  from  time  to  time 
glanced  about  to  see  whether  he  could  be  overheard  by 
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the  other  two  women  in  the  shop.  This  manoeuvring  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  young  woman,  who  smiled 
at  the  meaning  signs  which  Chaudoreille  made  to  her, 
and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  explain  himself  more 
fully.  Luckily  for  him,  two  persons  entered  the  shop; 
and  while  the  elderly  woman  and  the  other  girl  waited 
upon  them,  he  began  the  conversation  in  an  undertone. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  simply  to  buy  a  ribbon,  divine 
creature ! " 

"  If  you  wish  for  something  else,  monsieur,  tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you." 

"Haven't  you  finished  with  monsieur,  Julia?"  inquired 
the  proprietress,  in  an  impatient  tone,  looking  testily  at  the 
chevalier's  long  sword,  which  threatened  her  cat's  eyes 
every  time  that  he  moved. 

"  Monsieur  does  not  make  up  his  mind,"  Julia  replied ; 
while  Chaudoreille  impatiently  retorted : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  hesitating 
between  two  colors.  When  such  a  man  as  I  am  comes 
into  a  shop,  you  ought  to  try  to  keep  him  as  long  as 
possible,  my  dear ;  if  you  wish  to  retain  my  custom,  let 
me  chat  as  long  as  I  please  with  this  pretty  child." 

Such  insolent  speeches  as  this  were  of  such  common 
occurrence  then,  that  the  shopkeeper  held  her  peace 
instead  of  turning  the  chevalier  out  of  the  shop,  which 
might  well  happen  in  these  days  to  a  dandy  who  should 
conduct  himself  as  Chaudoreille  did. 

"  Sandis !  if  we  did  not  keep  these  petty  bourgeois  in 
their  place,  I  verily  believe  they  would  presume  to  com- 
ment upon  our  actions,"  said  the  chevalier,  holding  a 
yellow  ribbon  against  his  doublet  for  the  twentieth  time. 
"This  color  is  very  becoming  to  me — what  think  you, 
adorable  maid  ?  " 
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"  I  think  that  these  ribbons  are  too  bright  to  go  with 
monsieur's  clothes,  and  that  the  colors  will  never  blend." 

"  I  agree  that  the  lustre  of  my  doublet  is  a  little  tar- 
nished; but  what  can  you  expect?  when  a  man  fights, 
he  can't  avoid  dust  and  the  grime  of  powder.  Here  is  a 
cloak  which  I  have  had  only  six  weeks,  and  I'll  wager 
that  you  would  say  it  had  had  several  months'  use,  eh?" 

"  Pray  decide  on  your  ribbon,  monsieur,"  said  the  girl, 
without  answering  his  question. 

"Well,  the  yellow  rosette  it  is,"  said  Chaudoreille ; 
and  added,  in  a  mysterious  tone :  "  I  have  something  of 
great  importance  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  Julia. 

"  Oho  !  "  thought  Chaudoreille ;  "  I  will  stake  my  head 
that  she  thinks  I  am  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  awaits 
my  declaration  with  impatience!  I  am  incorrigible;  I 
cannot  hold  myself  back ;  and  I  have  turned  her  head 
without  knowing  it.  I  must  make  haste  to  undeceive 
her. — No,  my  lovely  brunette ;  you  have  no  suspicion  at 
all  of  the  truth,"  he  said,  lowering  his  eyes  coquettishly ; 
"  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  not  myself  who  is 
concerned  here,  and  that  I  am  only  the  ambassador  of 
another's  love,  whereas  you  may  have  taken  me  for 
Love  himself." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  Julia  prevented  Chaudo- 
reille from  continuing.  At  first,  he  was  uncertain  how  he 
should  take  that  outburst  of  merriment ;  but,  as  his  self- 
esteem  always  led  him  to  look  upon  everything  in  the 
light  most  favorable  to  himself,  he  concluded  to  join  in 
the  laughter,  saying  to  the  girl  in  an  undertone : 

"  It's  a  strange  thing  to  see  me  acting  as  the  messenger 
of  a  lover,  is  it  not  ? — me,  who  whisk  all  their  conquests 
away  from  them  !  It  is  a  good  joke,  on  my  word  ! " 
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"  Well,  monsieur  1'ambassadeur,  deliver  your  message," 
said  Julia,  with  a  pitying  glance  at  him. 

Chaudoreille  looked  all  about  once  more,  put  his  finger 
to  his  lips,  scrutinized  all  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
shop,  and  pushed  away  the  stool  on  which  the  cat  was 
lying ;  then  he  leaned  toward  Julia,  with  the  air  of  a 
conspirator,  and  whispered  in  her  ear : 

"A  great  nobleman  sends  me  to  you :  he  is  a  man 
of  enormous  wealth,  in  high  favor  at  court;  a  gallant, 
who—" 

"  Why  don't  you  say  that  he  is  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
belle  ?  "  said  Julia,  impatiently ;  "  I  have  known  it  a  long 
time.  What  does  he  want  of  me  ?  what  did  he  instruct 
you  to  say  to  me  ?  Come,  monsieur,  do  your  errand." 

"  I  must  move  very  adroitly,"  thought  Chaudoreille, 
"  as  she  divines  all  that  I  mean  to  say,  before  I  speak  ! — 
Since  you  know  his  name,"  he  continued,  again  putting 
his  mouth  close  to  Julia's  ear,  who  pushed  him  away 
without  ceremony,  "  since  you  know  his  name,  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  tell  it  you.  This  great  nobleman 
adores  you." 

"  I  fancy  that  he  gave  you  no  instructions  to  dilate 
upon  his  sentiments,  did  he  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  instructed  me  to  ask  you  for  a  rendezvous ; 
if  you  do  not  grant  him  that  favor,  he  will  set  fire  to  the 
four  corners  of  this  street,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  rescuing  you.  In  pity's  name,  lovely  Julia, — for  that 
is  your  name,  I  believe,  and  I  am  led  thereby  to  conclude 
that  you  are  not  French, — have  I  guessed  aright  ?  " 

"  Did  he  tell  you  to  ask  me  that  ?  "  asked  Julia,  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  her  interlocutor. 

He  bit  his  lip,  put  his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice : 
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"  What  shall  I  say  to  the  noble  Marquis  de  Villebelle, 
whose  friend  and  confidant  I  am,  and  whom  I  represent 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  That  he  should  choose  his  messengers  more  wisely," 
said  Julia,  dryly. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Chaudoreille  to  himself,  step- 
ping back  from  the  counter ;  "  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
me ;  my  physique  has  had  its  customary  effect !  This  is 
very  disagreeable !  I  ought  to  have  disguised  myself — 
at  least,  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  eyes  to  wound  her 
heart.  There  is  money  to  be  earned  here — Sandis !  I 
must  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact." 

And  again  he  asked  Julia,  standing,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, so  that  she  could  see  only  his  profile : 

"What  shall  I  say  to  the  marquis?  where  will  you 
walk  to-morrow  evening  ?  " 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  seemed  to 
reflect  deeply;  meanwhile,  Chaudoreille  fingered  his  purse, 
being  decidedly  anxious  as  to  the  reply  he  was  about  to 
receive,  and  saying  to  himself: 

"  In  any  event,  I  shall  not  return  the  ten  crowns." 

"  To-morrow  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Pont  de  la 
Tournelle,"  said  the  young  Italian  at  last — for  Julia,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  not  a  Frenchwoman. 

"  Enough,"  replied  Chaudoreille,  still  standing  so  as  to 
show  only  his  profile.  "  I  will  ask  you  nothing  more;  I  go, 
lest  the  sight  of  me  should  cause  you  to  change  your  mind." 

The  messenger  already  had  his  hand  upon  the  latch 
of  the  door,  when  Julia  recalled  him. 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  pay  for  your  ribbon,  mon- 
sieur," she  said. 

"  Pardieu !  that  is  true,  deuce  take  me !  I  am  con- 
stantly making  such  blunders,  I  am  so  thoughtless  ! " 
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As  he  spoke,  Chaudoreille  drew  his  purse  and  jingled 
loudly  the  ten  crowns  it  contained,  telling  them  over 
several  times  in  his  hand. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  any  small  coins  with  me," 
he  said ;  "  ordinarily,  I  carry  nothing  but  gold ;  it  weighs 
less.  How  much  do  I  owe  you,  fair  merchant  ?  " 

"  Thirty  sous,  monsieur." 

"  Thirty  sous !  for  a  rosette !  "  cried  Chaudoreille, 
making  a  wry  face,  and  replacing  the  crowns  in  his 
purse ;  "  that  seems  to  me  exceedingly  dear !  The  ribbon 
is  very  narrow,  you  will  observe." 

"  For  a  man  who  carries  nothing  but  gold,"  said  Julia, 
with  a  smile,  "monsieur  seems  to  haggle  considerably 
over  a  trifle." 

"  I  am  not  haggling,  but  it  seems  to  me,  none  the 
less,  that  you  might  well  abate  something  of  the  price, 
and  that  I  ought  to  obtain  a  superb  rosette  for  twenty- 
four  sous.  No  matter ;  I  will  yield  with  a  good  grace. 
Give  me  my  change." 

With  a  sigh,  he  handed  her  one  of  his  crowns ;  and 
while  she  was  giving  him  his  change,  he  attached  the 
yellow  rosette  to  Roland's  hilt ;  the  effect  which  the  rib- 
bon was  sure  to  produce  allayed  in  some  degree  his 
regret  at  having  to  surrender  thirty  sous.  He  took 
his  money,  and,  remembering  doubtless  that  there  was 
something  else  for  which  pay  might  be  demanded,  he 
hurried  to  the  door,  darted  into  the  street,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

"  And  my  pane  of  glass  ?  "  said  the  shopkeeper ;  "  did 
he  pay  for  that  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  no,  madame  !  "  Julia  replied. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it ;  run  after  him,  girls ;  run  !  The 
miserable  popinjay,  who  tries  to  play  the  exquisite  with 
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his  threadbare  old  cloak,  and  his  plume,  which  I  wouldn't 
use  to  dust  my  shelves!  He  turns  everything  upside 
down ;  he  nearly  puts  my  cat's  eyes  out,  makes  insulting 
remarks  to  me,  haggles  two  hours  over  a  rosette,  and 
then  runs  off  without  paying  for  the  window  he  broke ! 
He's  a  thief — a  coupe-bourse  !  " 

The  two  shopgirls  had  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out  into  the  street;  but  monsieur  le  chevalier  was  not 
to  be  seen. 

"  It  was  my  fault,  madame,"  said  Julia ;  "  I  ought 
to  have  asked  him  for  the  money;  but  I  will  pay 
for  it." 

"Very  good,  mademoiselle;  that  will  teach  you  not 
to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  such  fellows,  who  make  a 
great  to-do,  but  haven't  a  sou  in  their  pockets." 

The  Italian  made  no  reply.  It  is  probable  that  at  that 
moment  she  was  thinking  of  something  different  from 
Chaudoreille  and  the  pane  of  glass. 

It  was  after  nightfall.  For  several  hours  there  had 
been  no  sound  in  the  barber's  shop,  where,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  custom,  the  shutters  had  been  closed  at 
dusk;  for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  receive  strangers 
at  any  time,  and  did  not  expect  customers  in  the 
evening. 

It  was  the  hour  that  Touquet  had  selected  for  his 
dinner,  although  in  those  days  people  generally  dined 
much  earlier;  so  that  the  barber's  dinner  might  have 
passed  for  supper. 

As  soon  as  Marguerite  called  from  the  kitchen :  "  He 
is  waiting  for  you,  mademoiselle,"  Blanche  left  her  cham- 
ber, and  ran  downstairs  to  the  room  on  the  ground  floor 
where  the  repast  was  served.  Touquet  and  she  dined 
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together.  They  were  in  each  other's  company  longer 
then  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day,  although  the 
barber  always  seemed  anxious  to  shorten  the  time  as 
much  as  possible,  never  remained  at  table  a  moment 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  his  appe- 
tite, and  replied  by  monosyllables  to  what  Blanche  said 
to  him. 

On  this  evening,  the  barber  was,  as  usual,  seated  by 
the  fire,  waiting  for  Blanche  to  come  down;  but  when 
she  appeared,  he  looked  up  at  the  girl,  contrary  to  his 
usual  habit,  and  seemed  to  try  to  read  what  was  written 
in  her  eyes. 

Surprised  to  be  thus  earnestly  regarded  by  one  who 
always  avoided  her  smile,  Blanche  involuntarily  lowered 
her  eyes,  instinct  with  candor  and  innocence,  and  a  deep 
flush  overspread  her  cheeks ;  for  there  was  a  piercing 
scrutiny  in  the  barber's  glance,  to  which  she  was  not 
accustomed. 

But  Touquet  was  soon  reassured,  for  Blanche's  expres- 
sion dispelled  the  uneasiness  he  had  felt.  He  took  his 
seat  at  the  table,  and  motioned  to  the  amiable  child  to 
take  her  usual  place. 

The  repast  bade  fair  to  be  as  silent  as  ordinarily. 
Marguerite  alone,  as  she  changed  the  plates,  ventured 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  to  which  Blanche  replied  briefly. 
But  suddenly,  as  if  recalling  a  pleasant  memory,  the  girl 
exclaimed : 

"  Did  you  hear  the  music  this  morning,  my  dear 
friend?" 

"  Music ! "  repeated  Touquet,  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
her ;  "  yes,  I  thought  that  I  heard — " 

"  Oh !  it  was  lovely !  Some  Italians  sang  first ;  then 
somebody  sang  a  French  air.  Wait — I  think  I  can 
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remember  the  refrain." — And  Blanche  sang,  with  deep 
feeling : 

"  '  J'aime,  et  c'est  pour  la  vie ! 
Ma  mie  est  tout  pour  moi.'  " 

The  barber  frowned  as  he  listened. 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ironical  tone ;  "  you  re- 
member the  song  after  one  hearing  ?  " 

"  Not  the  whole  of  it ;  only  the  refrain." 

"  And  it  was  the  first  time  you  had  heard  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  You  must  have  opened  your  window,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  although  I  longed  to  do  it !  but  I  pressed  my 
face  against  the  glass,  to  hear  better." 

"  And  to  see  better,  too,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  To  see !  Oh !  I  cared  more  about  hearing,"  replied 
Blanche,  almost  terrified  by  the  expression  of  the  barber's 
eyes. 

"  Are  there  no  curtains  at  your  window  ?  "  asked  Tou- 
quet,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  girl,  timidly. 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  Blanche,  that  I  don't  like  to 
have  you  expose  yourself  to  the  ogling  of  the  popinjays 
who  go  back  and  forth  through  the  street." 

"  But,  my  friend,  can  anyone  see  me  through  the 
window  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  if  it  vexes  you,  I  will  not  stand  there 
any  more." 

Touched  by  Blanche's  submissive  gentleness,  the  barber 
assumed  a  less  severe  manner,  and  said  to  her,  almost 
kindly,  as  he  rose  from  the  table : 

"Go  back  to  your  room,  Blanche;  I  will  try  soon 
to  make  your  life  less  monotonous.  Yes,  I  realize  that 
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you  cannot  remain  forever  in  such  depressing  retire- 
ment." 

"  Oh !  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear  friend ;  and  if  I  could 
only  learn  that  whole  ballad — but  Monsieur  Chaudo- 
reille  sings  nothing  but  his  old  villanelle,  and  that  is 
not  amusing." 

"  I  will  buy  you  some  others." 

"  Oh !  do  try  to  get  that  one  I  heard  this  morning : 
J'aime,  et  c'est  pour  la  vie  !  Will  you  remember  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  will  remember.  But  I  am  expecting 
someone;  go  up  to  your  room." 

Blanche  courtesied  to  the  barber,  and  returned  in  high 
spirits  to  her  chamber,  while  Touquet,  as  he  looked  after 
her,  said  to  himself: 

"  Psha !  I  was  foolish  to  worry;  she  doesn't  know  him." 

An  hour  after  this  conversation,  someone  knocked  at 
the  barber's  door,  and  Marguerite  admitted  Chaudoreille, 
who  entered  the  living-room  with  the  important  air  of  a 
man  who  is  very  well  pleased  with  himself. 

"  You  are  very  late  !  "  said  Touquet,  motioning  to  him 
to  sit. 

"  What  the  devil,  my  dear  fellow !  do  you  think  that 
such  matters  can  be  carried  through  instantly  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  stayed  till  this  time  at  the 
shop  to  which  I  sent  you." 

"No,  certainly  not;  but  I  passed  some  time  there; 
then  I  had  to  dine  !  for  you  did  not  invite  me  to  share 
your  dinner,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Come  to  the  point :  were  you  successful  ?  Render 
an  account  of  your  commission." 

"  Here  goes !     Wait  until  I  wipe  my  forehead  a  little." 

The  barber  made  an  angry  gesture,  while  Chaudoreille 
passed  over  his  face  a  small  silk  handkerchief,  which, 
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as  a  matter  of  prudence,  he  never  unfolded.  Having 
uttered  divers  exclamations  of  fatigue,  while  Touquet 
stamped  the  floor  in  his  impatience,  he  began  his  story. 

"  To  go  into  the  Cite,  I  had  the  choice  of  two,  yes,  of 
three  roads." 

"  Ah  !  you  villain !  take  a  dozen  roads  if  you  please, 
but  get  there!" 

"  I  must  have  got  there,  as  I  have  returned !  I  decided 
to  go  by  Pont-Neuf,  then  along  the  quay  to  Rue — you 
know  the  street  where  they  sell  such  fine  tarts  ?  " 

"  Are  you  making  sport  of  me,  Chaudoreille  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  I  supposed  that  I  was  to  tell  you  all  I 
have  done.  But  you  are  so  testy!  However,  I  took 
the  shortest  way.  Here  I  am  in  the  shop  where  the  little 
one  is  employed." 

"  That  is  very  fortunate ! " 

"  I  walked  in  with  my  characteristic  grace ;  I  saluted 
first  of  all  an  old  woman  at  the  right,  then  two  young 
women  at  the  left;  all  I  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  shop 
was  a  fat  old  cat  asleep  on  a  stool." 

"  You  saluted  her,  too,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  interrupt  me,  I  shall  get  confused.  They 
asked  me  what  I  wanted;  I  answered,  dissembling  my 
design :  '  Show  me  some  ribbons.'  They  showed  me 
yellow,  blue,  red,  green,  and  orange  ones.  Meanwhile,  I 
examined  the  two  girls;  and  as  nature  has  blessed  me 
with  a  penetrating  glance,  I  recognized  instantly  the  one 
you  described  to  me." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  One  moment ;  you  will  see  how  I  arranged  the  matter. 
I  was  clever  enough  to  make  her  wait  on  me ;  she  asked 
me  what  color  I  had  decided  on,  and  I,  like  the  sly  fox  I 
am,  did  not  decide,  in  order  to  prolong  the  interview. 
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At  last,  by  the  luckiest  chance,  some  other  people  came 
into  the  shop,  and  we  were  not  so  closely  watched." 

"And  you  told  her  what  brought  you  there  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  I  decided  on  the  yellow  ribbon,  and  I  had 
her  make  a  rosette  for  Roland.  See!  don't  you  think 
that  it's  becoming?" 

As  he  spoke,  Chaudoreille  rose  and  held  his  sword 
close  to  Touquet's  face;  whereupon  he  was  roughly 
pushed  back  into  his  chair  by  the  barber,  who  cried : 

"  If  I  did  not  hold  myself  in  check,  I  should  break 
every  bone  in  your  body,  to  teach  you  not  to  abuse  my 
patience  thus ! " 

"There's  no  pleasure  in  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with 
you,"  said  Chaudoreille,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  falling 
so  heavily  on  his  chair.  "  But  you  want  me  to  come  to 
the  point,  so  here  goes :  I  made  known  to  her  the  Marquis 
de  Villebelle's  intentions." 

"  His  intentions  ?     I  didn't  tell  you  what  they  were." 

"  That  is  to  say,  his  love,  his  flame — in  short,  I  requested 
an  assignation  for  to-morrow  evening." 

"Well?" 

"  She  hesitated,  thought  a  long  time ;  thereupon,  I  re- 
doubled my  eloquence,  I  described  the  marquis  as  likely 
to  die  of  despair  if  his  passion  was  not  requited." 

"  Idiot !  was  that  necessary  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly  it  was  necessary;  the  little  one  was 
hesitating." 

"  Mere  grimacing ! " 

"  No;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked  at  me  very  sweetly." 

"Well,  will  she  come?" 

"  Sandis  !  yes,  she  will  come !  But  no  one  but  myself 
could  have  persuaded  her." 

"  To-morrow  evening  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Pont  de  la  Tournelle." 

"  Tis  well." 

"As  soon  as  I  had  her  answer,  I  fastened  the  rosette 
to  my  sword,  and — " 

"  Spare  me  the  rest ;  I  know  enough." 

"  You  must  know  this,  however :  that,  as  I  bowed  a 
little  too  hurriedly,  I  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which 
I  had  to  pay  a  crown,  which  will  be  made  up  to  me,  I 
hope. — Oh !  and  that  is  not  all ;  I  know  also  that  the 
fair  one's  name  is  Julia ;  and  I  will  stake  my  head  that 
she's  an  Italian.  You  see  that  I  didn't  waste  any  time. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  done  very  well,"  Touquet  replied,  with 
a  somewhat  less  gloomy  air,  walking  to  a  table  on  which 
Marguerite  had,  as  usual,  placed  a  pewter  jug  filled  with 
wine,  and  goblets.  "  Save  for  your  everlasting  chatter, 
I  am  reasonably  content  with  you." 

"  You  call  exactness  of  detail  chatter,"  said  Chaudo- 
reille,  filling  one  of  the  goblets  to  the  brim.  "  It's  my 
object  to  show  you  that  I  don't  steal  the  money  that's 
paid  me.  As  for  the  pane  of  glass,  I  was  bound  to  tell 
you  of  that  incident,  for  I  have  only  nine  crowns  left. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  that  the  yellow  rosette  cost 
me  two  crowns,  so  that  I  have  really  had  only  seven." 

"  Two  crowns  for  this  wretched  knot !  "  said  the  barber, 
with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  the  sword-hilt.  "Chaudo- 
reille,  you  have  missed  your  vocation ;  you  ought  to  be 
steward  of  some  estate,  for  you  have  the  art  of  swelling 
accounts." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  remark,  I  beg  to  know  ?  " 

"  That  this  rosette  is  worth  fifteen  sous  at  most." 
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"Yes,  to  a  common  person,  to  a  stranger,  perhaps; 
but  when  you  represent  a  great  noble,  the  trades-people 
bleed  you ;  I  thought  it  best  not  to  haggle ;  if  they  had 
asked  me  three  times  as  much,  I  would  have  paid  it  with- 
out a  word.  I  am  that  kind  of  man." 

"  Don't  be  excited,"  said  Touquet,  smiling  at  the 
warmth  with  which  Chaudoreille  tried  to  prove  that  he 
had  spent  three  crowns.  "  Your  expenses  will  be  made 
good." 

"Oh!  I  am  not  anxious.  But  what  am  I  to  do  to- 
morrow ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  rendezvous  ?  Shall  I  carry 
off  the  girl?" 

"  No,  that  is  my  affair ;  I  can  use  you  to  start  up  the 
game ;  but  I  do  not  consider  you  the  proper  person  to 
bring  it  down." 

"  You  know  me  very  little  as  yet,  my  dear  Touquet ! 
I  thought  that  you  would  do  more  justice  to  my  address 
and  my  valor !  If  you  knew  how  many  intrigues  I  have 
carried  to  a  successful  issue !  You  ought  to  see  me  at 
critical  moments !  I  am  equal  to  anything.  Why,  I  would 
carry  off  Venus  from  before  the  face  and  eyes  of  Mars, 
and  all  the  Vulcans  on  Olympus  could  not  frighten  me ! " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  put  you  to 
the  proof." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you ;  for  you  would  see  some 
surprising  things !  No  obstacle  daunts  me.  When  my 
blood  is  up,  I  am  an  Achilles.  Look  you,  I  would  like 
to  have  you,  just  for  once,  in  some  perilous  plight, — in 
need  of  help, — and  you  would  see  how  I  would  rush 
forward,  as  swift  as  lightning,  Roland  in  hand — " 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  street,  and 
Touquet,  grasping  Chaudoreille's  arm,  said  to  him : 

"  Hush !  be  still !     I  hear  something." 
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"  What  does  it  matter  to  us  what  goes  on  in  the  street  ? 
It's  a  party  of  young  men  laughing  and  amusing  them- 
selves, I  suppose!  let  them  alone.  I  was  saying  that, 
brandishing  my  formidable  sword — " 

"  Hush,  knave,  I  say ! "  ejaculated  the  barber,  tight- 
ening his  grasp  on  the  chevalier's  arm ;  "  it  is  beginning 
again." 

In  fact,  they  could  hear  distinctly  the  notes  of  a  guitar, 
which  somebody  was  playing  veiy  near  the  house. 

"  It's  someone  who  is  fond  of  music,"  said  Chaudo- 
reille. 

"Hush!  listen!"  rejoined  Touquet,  whose  face  ex- 
pressed the  keenest  anxiety,  while  the  chevalier  mur- 
mured in  an  undertone: 

"  He  doesn't  play  very  well ;  he  should  take  lessons 
of  me." 

Soon  a  voice  arose,  singing,  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment, a  love  song  with  a  refrain  which  reminded  the 
barber  of  the  words  Blanche  had  repeated  to  him. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ! "  said  Touquet,  rising  ab- 
ruptly; "that  singing  is  for  her.  Ah!  rash  youth!  I'll 
take  away  any  inclination  you  may  have  to  come  again  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  ran  to  the  fireplace  and  took  down 
his  dagger,  while  Chaudoreille  changed  color  and  stam- 
mered : 

"What  in  the  devil  is  the  matter? — what  has  taken 
you  so  suddenly  ?  Whom  are  you  scolding  about  ?  " 

"An  insolent  knave  who  is  in  front  of  this  house. 
Come,  Chaudoreille;  follow  me.  If  there  are  ten  of  them, 
they  shall  feel  the  point  of  my  dagger.  Come,  you  too 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  chastising  these  villains." 

Touquet  ran  through  the  shop,  and  threw  open  the 
door,  reaching  the  street  more  quickly  than  if  he  had 
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gone  out  by  the  passage.  While  he  hastily  drew  the 
bolts,  Chaudoreille  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  madman,  and 
began  to  rush  about  the  room,  shouting : 

"  Where  in  the  devil  did  I  put  my  sword  ?  " 

When  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  thrice,  he 
discovered  that  Roland  was  still  at  his  side,  and  called 
to  Touquet,  who  was  out  of  hearing: 

"  What  a  heedless  fellow  I  am  !  in  my  haste,  I  did  not 
see  it !  I  am  with  you,  I  have  only  to  draw  it  from  the 
scabbard.  Come,  Roland !  it's  this  infernal  knot  that's 
in  the  way.  Here  I  am,  Touquet.  Play  with  them  a 
minute,  until  I  get  Roland  out  of  his  scabbard." 

But  the  barber  was  already  in  the  street,  while  Chau- 
doreille remained  in  the  room,  pretending  to  make  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  draw  his  sword,  and  shouting  all 
the  while : 

"  I  am  with  you !  the  wretches  shall  have  a  taste  of 
my  mettle.  This  infernal  rosette !  But  for  it,  I  would 
have  killed  five  or  six  of  them  already ! " 


VIII 

A  CONVERSATION  BY  THE  FIRESIDE 

It  was,  in  fact,  for  Blanche's  benefit  that  the  song  with 
guitar  accompaniment  was  performed.  Lovers  are  im- 
prudent :  Urbain  was  in  love  for  the  first  time,  for  we 
must  not  give  the  name  of  love  to  those  momentary 
caprices  which  vanish  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied ;  even 
in  those  days,  young  men  indulged  occasionally  in  such 
caprices ;  but  true  love  lasted  longer,  it  is  said,  than  it 
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does  to-day,  especially  among  the  petty  bourgeois ;  the 
great  ones  of  earth  have  always  been  privileged. 

A  first  love  leads  to  many  imprudent  acts;  at  the 
second,  one  is  a  little  more  experienced ;  and  at  the  third, 
he  has  learned  how  to  conceal  his  game ;  experience  is 
of  great  importance  in  everything.  If  women  play  fast 
and  loose  with  their  first  love,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  experience,  and  it  would  be  very  wrong 
of  us  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  in  them. 

But  Urbain  was  very  little  disturbed  as  to  manifesting 
his  passion;  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  en- 
chanting face  that  he  had  seen  behind  the  glass,  and 
he  was  on  fire  with  the  longing  to  see  it  with  nothing 
between  it  and  himself.  What  he  had  heard  from  the 
gossips  of  the  quarter  had  strengthened  his  hopes,  and 
perhaps  added  to  the  sentiment  by  which  he  was  moved 
already ;  for  there  was  a  deal  of  romance  in  the  young 
orphan's  story.  Things  out  of  the  common  course  in- 
flame the  imagination,  and  a  lover's  imagination  takes 
fire  very  readily. 

But,  before  attempting  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  woman  he  loved,  it  was  essen- 
tial, first  of  all,  to  win  her  love ;  otherwise,  all  the  plans 
he  might  form  would  serve  no  purpose.  A  man  may 
defy  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  watchful  eye  of  a  guard- 
ian, the  wrath,  the  vengeance,  and  the  daggers  of  a 
thousand  Arguses,  but  not  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  loved  one ;  before  that  obstacle,  all  dreams  of  happi- 
ness fade  away.  A  heart  deeply  in  love  seeks  a  heart 
that  will  respond  to  its  love ;  that  brutal  passion  which 
is  content  with  possession  of  the  body,  caring  nothing  for 
possession  of  the  heart,  could  not  exist  except  within  the 
domains  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  long  ago,  who  pillaged 
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travellers  and  made  the  conquest  of  a  woman  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  then  took  her  behind  them  on  their 
horse,  as  a  custom-house  officer  takes  contraband  goods, 
and  rode  away  to  enjoy  their  booty  in  their  rock-bound 
fastnesses,  recking  little  that  their  rough  caresses  were 
met  by  tears. 

To-day,  love  is  more  refined;  we  desire  to  please, 
above  all  things;  a  corpulent  nobleman  seeks  to  touch 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  hand  of  a  pretty  ballet-dancer, 
with  his  guineas ;  and  he  succeeds,  because  those  damsels 
generally  carry  their  hearts  in  their  hands. 

In  pursuance  of  that  simple  reflection,  that  he  must 
first  of  all  win  the  orphan's  love,  Urbain  glanced  at  a 
little  mirror,  eleven  inches  square,  which  hung  over  his 
fireplace  (in  those  days,  mirrors  were  very  dear,  and 
young  students  had  no  cheval-glasses  in  their  bedrooms ; 
indeed,  I  think  that  they  seldom  have  them  to-day). 
The  mirror  reflected  a  pair  of  very  fine  eyes,  to  which 
love  imparted  a  tender  and  languishing  expression ;  well- 
arched  eyebrows,  an  attractive  mouth,  a  noble  forehead 
— in  a  word,  a  face  which  was  not  calculated  to  frighten 
a  young  maid ;  and  our  lover,  satisfied  with  what  he  saw, 
smiled  at  his  reflection,  saying  to  himself: 

"  Why  should  she  not  love  me  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  one  so  coquettish  as  love. 

Our  lover  passed  the  day  devising  plans,  consulting 
his  mirror,  and  sighing.  When  night  came,  he  realized 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning ;  despairing 
lovers  are  the  only  people  who  have  no  appetite — ac- 
cording to  common  report,  at  all  events.  As  Urbain  had 
no  reason  to  despair,  he  betook  himself  to  a  modest 
cabaret.  That  name  was  not  then  applied  to  resorts 
frequented  by  people  of  bad  character :  Pierre  Corneille, 
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Bois-Robert,  Rotrou,  Colletet,  Scarron,  and  many  great 
nobles,  patronized  cabarets,  which  were  the  restaurants 
of  those  days. 

While  eating  his  simple  repast,  Urbain  reflected : 

"  How  can  I  see  her  ?  how  can  I  make  myself  known 
to  her?  Blanche!  what  a  lovely  name!  how  well  it 
suits  her  !  But  that  barber  seems  decidedly  intractable, 
and  his  house  is  a  regular  fortress.  Nevertheless,  that 
charming  maiden  must  know  that  I  love  her,  that  I 
adore  her.  She  listened  to  those  singers  this  morning ; 
she  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  that  last 
air  they  sang.  I  know  it ;  I  will  go  to-night  and  sing  it 
under  her  window.  Perhaps  she  will  appear;  perhaps 
she  will  open  her  window,  after  dark,  for  a  breath  of  air." 

The  air  was  very  keen,  for  it  was  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year ;  but  a  lover  thinks  that  it  is  always 
summer.  Enchanted  with  his  idea,  Urbain  hastened 
home  for  his  guitar,  and  waited  impatiently  until  the 
streets  should  be  sufficiently  deserted  for  him  to  go  to 
serenade  a  woman  who  did  not  know  him. 

That  Spanish  fashion  was  quite  common  in  France  at  that 
time ;  indeed,  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  places  where  it 
is  retained  to  this  day,  and  where  the  tender  sentiment  be- 
comes audible  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
with  guitar  accompaniment.  But  in  the  larger  cities  only 
blind  men  and  organ-grinders  sing  of  love  in  the  streets. 

The  propitious  hour  for  lovers  havjng  arrived,  Urbain 
wended  his  way  to  Rue  des  Bourdonnais;  he  readily 
recognized  the  barber's  house,  having  studied  it  for  a 
long  while  in  the  morning ;  a  faint  light,  shining  through 
the  curtains  at  Blanche's  window,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  was  not  asleep  as  yet.  Thereupon,  without 
considering  that  the  other  people  in  the  house  would 
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hear  him,  Urbain  sang  the  air  that  we  know,  giving  to 
his  voice  the  most  tender  intonation  at  his  command. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  his  imprudence.  When  he 
heard  the  bolts  thrown  back,  the  young  man  walked 
rapidly  away,  and  concealed  himself  at  the  corner  of 
Rue  des  Mauvaises- Paroles,  where  he  heard  Touquet's 
threats  and  imprecations. 

"  He  ran  away ! "  said  the  barber,  returning  to  the 
house,  and  throwing  his  dagger  angrily  on  the  table. 
Those  words  seemed  to  break  the  charm  which  kept 
Roland's  blade  in  the  scabbard,  and  Chaudoreille,  draw- 
ing the  sword  forth  with  one  sweep  and  waving  it  in 
the  air,  rushed  into  the  shop,  crying : 

"Ah!  now,  my  brave  singers,  I'll  show  you  a  thing 
or  two ! " 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  that  there's  no  one  there  ? "  said 
Touquet,  while  Chaudoreille  made  a  pretence  of  drawing 
the  bolts ;  "  I  didn't  go  quietly  enough ;  the  villain  must 
have  heard  me — and  he  escaped." 

"Are  you  quite  certain  there's  no  one  there  ?  "  queried 
the  chevalier,  still  brandishing  his  sword. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  am  certain." 

"I  am  strongly  inclined  to  go  out  on  the  street  to 
make  sure." 

"  If  that  will  give  you  any  pleasure,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  go." 

"  No,  on  reflection,  I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake ; 
they  may  come  back,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  better 
to  let  them  approach  unsuspectingly;  then  we  will  fall 
upon  them,  and  they  will  have  no  quarter  from  me." 

As  he  spoke,  the  chevalier  replaced  Roland  in  the 
scabbard,  and  returned  to  the  living-room,  where  he  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  fire  and  poured  out  another  goblet 
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of  wine,  which  he  swallowed  at  a  draught — to  calm  his 
frenzy,  he  said.  The  barber  paced  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation,  apparently  oblivious  of  Chaudoreille's 
presence.  He  muttered  from  time  to  time: 

"  What  I  dreaded  has  come  at  last !  This  lovely  flower 
has  been  seen !  They  will  all  try  to  pluck  it !  they  will 
try  to  find  out  who  she  is,  whence  she  came !  Result — 
endless  questions,  endless  conjectures.  And  who  can 
say  what  it  will  lead  to !  Fool  that  I  was  !  Why  need 
I  have  kept  the  child  ?  I  thought  that  that  was  a  master- 
stroke ;  that  it  would  turn  aside  all  suspicion.  Might  I 
not  have  foreseen  that  she  would  be  sixteen  years  old 
some  day,  that  she  would  be  beautiful,  and  that,  to  obtain 
possession  of  her,  men  would  resort  to  all  the  ruses  I 
have  so  often  employed  for  others  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Chaudoreille,  raising  the  brim- 
ming goblet  to  his  lips  for  the  third  time,  "  my  good 
Touquet,  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  little  one  any 
longer,  give  her  to  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  no  jacka- 
napes will  ever  dare  to  look  her  in  the  face." 

"  Give  her  to  you  ! "  exclaimed  the  barber,  as  if  he  had 
not  before  been  conscious  that  the  chevalier  was  there. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Answer  me ! " 

"  Sandis !  you  were  talking  about  the  young  flower 
you  have  reared.  I  heard  you  plainly  enough." 

"  You  heard  me !  "  cried  Touquet,  seizing  Chaudoreille 
by  the  arm  which  held  the  goblet;  "what  did  I  say? 
what  did  you  hear  ?  Speak,  villain  !  speak,  I  say !  " 

"  Be  careful !  You  are  shaking  my  arm ;  and  now  my 
doublet  is  all  stained  with  wine !  Damnation !  you  must 
give  me  another." 

"What  did  you  hear?"  the  barber  repeated  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  threatening  Chaudoreille  with  one 
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clenched  fist,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  shook  his 
arm  so  violently  that  he  threw  most  of  the  wine  over  the 
chevalier's  face  and  neck. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  I  swear,"  stammered  Chaudoreille, 
lowering  his  eyes  to  avoid  meeting  the  barber's ;  "  I  was 
just  saying  that  this  wine  had  flowers  on  it,  and  if  you 
would  give  me  a  few  bottles  to  keep,  I  would  keep  them 
where  nobody  could  see  them.  I  think  that  that  is  what 
I  was  going  to  say;  for,  upon  my  word,  you  turn  me 
topsy-turvy  with  your  nervous  attacks.  I  don't  know 
myself  what  I  am  saying." 

Touquet  released  the  chevalier's  arm,  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  his  frantic  outbreak,  and  rejoined  in  a  calmer 
tone,  sitting  down  by  his  side : 

"  There  are  certain  things  which  I  wish  to  keep  secret — 
not  that  they  are  of  very  great  importance.  However, 
I  fancy  that  you  will  hardly  venture  to  gossip  about 
me;  you  know  too  well  that  my  dagger  would  in- 
stantly deprive  you  of  the  organ  which  you  had  put  to 
such  use." 

"What  in  the  devil  do  you  think  I  would  gossip 
about  ? "  said  Chaudoreille,  wiping  his  face  and  his 
clothes  with  his  little  silk  handkerchief,  and  pressing 
his  lips  together  as  if  he  feared  that  Touquet  proposed 
to  cut  out  his  tongue  on  the  spot.  "  You  have  never 
told  me  anything  about  your  business;  I  am  not  the 
man  to  invent  a  falsehood,  no  matter  how  trivial." 

"  I  have  told  you  what  everybody  knows  :  that  I  took 
Blanche  into  my  family,  because  she  was  left  an  orphan 
here  under  my  roof,  and  because  I  knew  no  more  than 
others  did  about  her  father  and  kindred ;  she  is  a  young 
lady  now,  and  very  pretty ;  lovers  are  certain  to  hover 
about  her,  and  that  is  what  vexes  me.  They  will  ask  all 
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sorts  of  questions  about  the  girl,  and  they  certainly  will 
not  learn  any  more  than  what  I  have  told  you.  The 
fellow  who  was  singing  just  now  is  known  to  me;  he 
came  to  my  shop  this  morning  and  passed  two  hours 
there,  hoping  all  the  time  that  Blanche  would  appear. — 
Do  you  hear  me,  Chaudoreille  ?  " 

"  I  hear  you — if  you  want  me  to,"  the  chevalier  replied, 
still  rubbing  his  doublet ;  "  for  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  expected  to  hear  you  or  not;  it  shall  be  as  you 
wish." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  less  idiotic,"  said  the 
barber,  with  a  glance  of  withering  contempt  at  his 
neighbor. 

"  No  equivocal  remarks,"  rejoined  Chaudoreille ;  "  I 
don't  like  them,  as  you  know !  This  infernal  wine  will 
stain !  And,  for  the  moment,  I  have  no  other  doublet ! " 

"  He  is  a  mere  child,  a  school-boy  with  no  beard  on  his 
chin,"  said  the  barber,  after  a  moment's  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  rubbing  of  the  handkerchief  over  the  wine- 
stains;  "what  he  has  just  done  shows  his  lack  of  expe- 
rience in  love  intrigues.  The  idea  of  singing  before  my 
door!  letting  me  know  that  he  was  there!  The  poor 
boy  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  few  lessons." 

"  He  certainly  is  not  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
guitar ! " 

"I  don't  think  that  Blanche  knows  him.  No.  But 
that  ballad  he  sang — it  was  certainly  the  same  refrain 
she  repeated  to  me :  Ma  mie  est  tout  pour  mot." 

"  That  doesn't  come  up  to :  Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle ! 
Cadedis!  what  a  difference  in  the  harmony! " 

"  No,  Blanche  is  candor  personified :  she  wouldn't  have 
mentioned  that  ballad,  if  she  knew  this  young  man. 
Why,  in  God's  name,  do  you  teach  her  nothing  but 
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antiquated  tunes  of  the  time  of  King  Louis  XII  ?  If  you 
were  able  to  sing  her  something  pretty,  she  would  not 
be  spellbound  by  the  first  ballad  that  she  hears  sung  by 
strolling  minstrels." 

"  What  ?  are  you  speaking  to  me  ?  "  said  Chaudoreille, 
raising  his  head. 

"To  be  sure,  since  you  call  yourself  a  teacher  of 
singing." 

"  My  dear  Touquet,  listen  to  this :  I  don't  tease  you 
about  your  method  of  shaving,  so  don't  you  interfere 
with  my  method  of  teaching  music;  every  man  to  his 
own  trade !  You  know  the  proverb.  I  teach  my  pupils 
nothing  but  chefs-d'oeuvre,  and  I  don't  propose  to  stuff 
their  heads  with  the  squalling  of  those  miserable  buf- 
foons who  sing  the  same  roulade  all  the  way  from 
Naples  here ! " 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  young  women  prefer 
those  roulades  to  your  chefs-d'oeuvre.  You  gave  Blanche 
a  lesson  this  morning,  and  she  told  me  that  you  bored 
her  to  death  with  your  villamlle" 

"  If  any  other  man  than  you  should  say  that  to  me," 
cried  Chaudoreille,  springing  to  his  feet  in  a  rage,  "  I 
should  think  that  it  was  from  jealousy.  But  it  is  late; 
this  has  been  a  fatiguing  day,  and  I  am  going  home  to 
bed.  If  you  would  like  me  to  remain,  however,  for  fear 
that  the  singers  may  return,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
repose  for  you." 

"  No,  no,  that  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  barber,  with  a 
smile ;  "  they  won't  come  back ;  go  home  to  bed." 

"And  you  will  not  require  my  services  to-morrow 
evening  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  if  you  choose  to  be  on  Pont  de  la  Tournelle 
at  the  appointed  time,  you  may  act  as  a  spy  for  us." 
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"  Enough,"  said  Chaudoreille,  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
ears ;  "  you  can  rely  upon  me  in  life  and  in  death ;  I  will 
be  exact  at  the  rendezvous,  and  Roland  will  have  a  keen 
edge.  Adieu ! " 

And  the  chevalier  strode  through  the  corridor  and  the 
passage  to  the  street-door.  He  cautiously  put  forth  his 
head,  and,  after  looking  to  right  and  left,  darted  away 
like  a  stag  at  the  blast  of  the  horn. 


IX 

THE  CABINET.— AN  ABDUCTION 

All  things  are  connected,  bound  together  in  this  world 
of  ours ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but  a  constant 
succession  of  impulses  and  recoils  which  cause  frequent 
collisions  between  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events 
for  which  we  bless  or  blame  destiny,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  go  back  to  their  source,  which,  in  truth,  would 
sometimes  carry  us  a  long  way. 

Urbain  had  blessed  what  he  called  chance  when  he  saw 
that  there  was  still  a  light  in  Blanche's  chamber ;  but  the 
reason  that  the  girl  had  not  gone  to  bed  was  that  Mar- 
guerite had  been  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  up  to 
her  new  room  before  she  knew  whither  the  door  at  the 
rear  of  her  alcove  led.  If  she  had  not  admitted  to  her 
master  that  she  knew  that  he  sat  up  late  at  night,  he  would 
not  have  made  her  change  her  room; -and  that  is  how,  by 
a  logical  sequence  of  events,  Marguerite's  loquacity  had 
enabled  Blanche  to  hear  Urbain's  sweet  voice  singing  the 
ballad  which  had  taken  her  fancy  in  the  morning. 
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"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  woman,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  young  lover  began  to  sing ;  "  I  feel  that 
I  shall  die  of  terror  if  I  have  to  sleep  alone  in  that  hor- 
rible room,  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  magician, 
without  knowing  where  that  little  door  leads.  Perhaps 
into  that  Odoard's  laboratory!  How  do  I  know  that 
he  isn't  there  yet  ?  These  sorcerers  sometimes  keep 
themselves  shut  up  in  their  rooms  a  half-century  at  a 
time,  trying  to  discover  secret  methods  of  bedeviling  the 
human  race.  I  am  sure  that  Monsieur  Touquet,  who 
is  absolutely  indifferent  about  everything  connected  with 
witchcraft,  has  never  once  gone  into  that  room;  allow 
me  to  pass  the  night  with  you,  my  child;  to-morrow, 
when  it  is  light,  we  will  go  together  and  open  that  door, 
as  that  Chevalier  Chaudoreille  wasn't  obliging  enough 
to  do  it.  I'll  spend  the  night  in  this  easy-chair ;  I  shall 
be  much  more  comfortable  there  than  upstairs,  and  I 
will  tell  you  some  interesting  stories  before  we  go  to 
sleep." 

Blanche  could  not  bear  to  deny  Marguerite  what  she 
asked  as  a  favor ;  the  old  woman  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  third  tale  of  magic,  and  the  girl,  feeling  the  weight 
of  sleep  on  her  eyelids,  was  about  to  retire,  when  she 
heard  the  first  notes  of  the  guitar. 

She  listened,  and  motioned  to  Marguerite  to  stop ;  in 
a  moment,  she  recognized  with  delight  the  tune  she  de- 
sired to  learn.  Music  in  the  middle  of  the  night  has 
a  softer  and  more  seductive  sound ;  it  finds  the  way  to 
the  heart  more  rapidly.  Urbain's  voice  was  sweet  and 
flexible ;  Blanche  was  in  ecstasy,  and  remained  perfectly 
still,  as  if  she  feared  that  the  slightest  movement  might 
cause  her  to  lose  a  note ;  while  Marguerite,  with  a  look 
of  amazement  on  her  face,  watched  her  lovely  charge, 
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seemingly  much  less  enchanted  by  the  music  than  she. 
But  Marguerite  was  more  than  sixty  years  old;  music 
could  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  her  as  on  Blanche ; 
the  notes  struck  her  ears  only,  while  they  sent  a  delicious 
thrill  to  the  heart  of  the  maid  of  sixteen. 

The  clamor  in  the  street  soon  put  an  end  to  Blanche's 
happiness;  she  recognized  the  barber's  voice,  and  his 
threats  made  her  shudder,  and  Marguerite  as  well,  who 
instantly  exclaimed : 

"  Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed  at  once,  my  child,  and  let's  put 
out  the  light !  If  Monsieur  Touquet  should  see  that  you 
are  still  awake,  if  he  should  find  me  here — Oh !  Blessed 
Virgin !  I  should  be  lost ! " 

"  But  why  is  he  so  angry  with  the  musician  ? "  said 
Blanche;, "is  it  forbidden  to  sing  in  the  street  at  night? 
I  enjoyed  listening  to  that  ballad  so  much  !  what  harm 
was  that  young  man  doing  ? — for  it  was  a  young  man 
who  sang,  wasn't  it,  nurse  ? — That  was  not  an  old  man's 
voice.  Ah  !  how  beautifully  he  sang !  I  never  heard 
such  a  lovely  voice,  and  it  had  a  strange  effect  on  me — 
my  heart  beat  fast,  but  it  was  with  pleasure.  How  about 
you,  Marguerite  ?  " 

Marguerite,  whose  heart  was  beating  fast  from  terror 
alone,  contented  herself  with  saying  again : 

"  Go  to  bed  at  once,  and  we  will  blow  out  the  lamp ; 
above  all  things,  don't  say  to-morrow  that  you  heard  the 
singing ;  that  would  prove  that  you  weren't  asleep,  and 
Monsieur  Touquet  wants  you  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
you're  in  bed." 

Blanche  was  fain  to  give  way  to  the  old  servant's 
entreaties;  she  went  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep; 
the  young  singer's  voice  still  rang  in  her  ears,  and  at  the 
slightest  sound  that  she  heard  in  the  street  she  thought 
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that  he  had  returned.  As  for  Marguerite,  after  blowing 
out  the  lamp,  she  stretched  herself  out  in  the  easy-chair 
by  the  fire  and  fell  asleep,  mumbling  a  prayer  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits. 

Day  succeeded  that  night  so  fruitful  in  events ;  Blanche 
was  up  and  dressed  early;  she  seemed  thoughtful  and 
preoccupied;  the  young  singer's  voice  was  still  present 
to  her  memory,  she  was  conscious  of  unfamiliar  longings, 
and  she  sighed  as  she  glanced  into  the  street. 

"  When  monsieur  is  busiest  with  his  customers,"  said 
Marguerite,  as  she  went  about  her  work,  "  we  will  both 
go  up  into  my  room;  but  do  remember,  my  child,  not 
to  speak  of  the  music." 

Blanche  promised. 

"  How  can  he  be  angry,"  she  said,  "  because  someone 
sings  such  a  pretty  tune  under  his  windows  ?  " 

The  barber  did  not  mention  the  adventure  of  the  night ; 
he  confined  himself  to  watching  Blanche,  and  the  sweet- 
natured  child,  remembering  the  threats  she  had  heard 
him  hurl  after  the  singer,  had  no  desire  to  talk;  she 
went  back  to  her  room  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
Marguerite  soon  joined  her. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  monsieur  has 
several  men  to  shave.  Come,  my  child ;  come  up  with 
me,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I  have  taken  all  the  necessary 
precautions  to  drive  away  the  hobgoblins." 

"Afraid !  "  said  Blanche,  smiling  because  she  saw  that 
Marguerite  was  shaking  like  a  leaf;  "no,  nurse,  no;  I 
assure  you  that  I  was  not  thinking  about  your  mysterious 
door." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  Blanche  darted  into  the  hall  and 
ran  lightly  up  the  stairs,  while  Marguerite  followed 
slowly,  muttering: 
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"  Happy  age  !  when  one  has  no  fear  of  magicians,  be- 
cause one  has  no  idea  of  their  wickedness !  To  be  sure, 
she  has  a  talisman ! " 

Blanche  entered  the  room  without  hesitation,  while  the 
old  woman  knelt  and  commended  herself  to  her  patron 
saint.  At  last,  she  mustered  courage  to  step  into  her 
new  apartment,  glancing  uneasily  about,  while  Blanche 
was  already  in  the  alcove,  and  had  pulled  the  bed  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  imprudent  girl ! "  cried  Marguerite ; 
"  you  must  not  act  so  hastily." 

"  Why,  nurse,  the  sooner  we  open  this  door,  the  sooner 
your  mind  will  be  at  rest." 

"At  rest  ?  God  grant  it !  Have  you  your  talisman, 
my  child  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  didn't  you  sew  it  inside  my  corset  with 
your  own  hands  ?  " 

"True." 

"  I  don't  see  the  door  you  spoke  about.  Oh,  yes ! 
here  it  is !  it  is  carefully  hidden  in  the  wainscoting ! " 

"  One  moment,  pray,  mademoiselle ;  let  me  sprinkle 
some  holy  water  in  front  of  us." 

"  But  there's  no  key ;  how  are  we  to  open  it  ?  " 

"Dame!  we  will  try.  I  have  a  number  of  keys  I  have 
found  while  cleaning  the  house;  perhaps  one  of  them 
will  open  it." 

And  Marguerite  ventured  into  the  alcove,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  She  took  from  her  pocket  half  a 
dozen  rusty  keys  of  various  sizes;  she  attempted  to 
try  one,  but  her  hand  shook  so  that  she  could  not 
find  the  lock.  Blanche  took  the  key  and  tried  it,  but 
without  success ;  then  a  second,  with  no  better  luck ; 
but  when  she  tried  the  third,  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
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of  satisfaction,  for  it  turned  in  the  lock;  and  Marguerite 
said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross : 

"  Mon  Dieu !  the  door  is  going  to  open  !  " 

The  door  did,  in  fact,  yield  to  Blanche's  efforts;  it 
opened,  creaking  on  its  hinges,  and  the  two  women  saw 
before  them  a  square  cabinet ;  but  as  it  received  no  light 
except  from  the  small  door  they  had  just  opened,  and  as 
that  door  was  at  the  inner  end  of  a  deep  alcove,  in  a 
room  that  was  itself  very  dark,  there  was  very  little  light 
in  the  cabinet,  as  may  be  imagined. 

Blanche  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  Marguerite  stepped 
back,  remarking : 

"You  see,  you  see,  my  child,  I  was  right  in  saying 
that  this  door  led  somewhere.  Why  it's  as  black  as  a 
cavern ! " 

"  Shall  we  go  in,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Not  without  a  light,  I  hope.  Wait  until  I  light  my 
lamp.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  go 
in  there." 

"  But,  Marguerite,  you  see  that  there's  no  one  there." 

"  I  see  nothing  but  blackness.  Here,  take  the  lamp, 
and  go  first,  my  child.  You  have  your  talisman,  so 
nothing  will  happen  to  you." 

Blanche  entered  the  room  first;  she  seemed  more 
curious  than  disturbed,  whereas  the  old  woman  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind  to  follow  her. 
The  cabinet  was  about  six  feet  square;  there  was  nothing 
in  it  save  two  large  empty  chests,  which  stood  on  the 
floor,  covered  with  dust  and  spiders'  webs. 

"  Well,  nurse,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  smile ;  "  where  are 
your  sorcerers  ?  I  see  nothing  alarming  here." 

"  That  is  so,"  replied  Marguerite,  looking  about ;  "there 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  four  walls ;  no  other  door ; 
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and  those  two  chests  are  empty.  It  is  certain  that  they 
haven't  been  moved  for  half  a  century  at  least.  Never 
mind !  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  never  come  here  again. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  I  feel  so  ill  at  ease  here. 
How  the  floor  creaks  under  your  feet ! " 

"That's  because  no  one  has  walked  on  it  for  a  long 
while ;  this  house  is  very  old." 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,  let's  leave  this  cabinet.  I  am 
going  to  give  the  key  a  double  turn  in  the  lock,  and  I 
shall  not  unlock  it  again  while  I  occupy  this  room." 

As  she  spoke,  Marguerite  pushed  Blanche  out  of  the 
cabinet,  then  locked  the  door,  muttering  between  her 
teeth : 

"Alas !  if  a  sorcerer  chooses  to  open  it,  this  lock  won't 
resist  him !  But  I  will  cross  my  shovel  and  tongs  in 
front  of  the  door  every  night." 

This  visit  being  at  an  end,  Blanche  went  down  to 
her  room,  humming  the  ballad  of  the  day  before,  and 
Marguerite  returned  to  her  work. 

The  barber  had  advanced  his  dinner  hour,  and  at  six 
o'clock  he  left  the  house,  saying  to  Marguerite : 

"  Keep  a  closer  watch  than  ever.  See  to  it  that  no 
man  has  speech  with  Blanche  without  my  permission, 
and  tell  me  if  you  hear  anybody  singing  in  the  street." 

The  old  woman  promised  to  obey.  Touquet  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak,  and  went  forth  to  carry  out  the  mar- 
quis's instructions.  Being  accustomed  to  manage  such 
intrigues,  he  knew  where  to  obtain  all  that  he  needed;  and 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  he  was  on  Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  with 
two  men  awaiting  his  orders  about  a  hundred  yards  away, 
beside  a  sort  of  travelling  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses. 

Chaudoreille  had  been  walking  on  the  bridge  for  a  long 
time ;  for  fear  of  missing  the  appointment  he  had  made 
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for  eight  o'clock,  he  had  arrived  at  six.  With  his  head 
drawn  down  between  his  shoulders,  and  his  chin  buried 
in  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  he  tried  to  assume  the  air  of  a 
conspirator.  He  kept  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of  Roland, 
and,  holding  his  cloak  with  the  other,  walked  slowly  and 
hurriedly  by  turns ;  and  whenever  anyone  passed  him  he 
did  not  fail  to  murmur,  loud  enough  to  be  overheard : 

"  How  late  she  is  !  What  can  have  detained  her  ?  I 
am  on  fire,  I  am  boiling,  I  am  dying  with  impatience  !  " 

When  he  spied  Touquet,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  lifted 
the  corner  of  his  cloak,  saying  in  a  mysterious  voice, 
after  making  sure  that  nobody  was  near : 

"  Here  I  am  !  " 

"  Morbleu  !  I  see  that  it's  you  plainly  enough,"  said 
the  barber,  with  a  shrug;  "but  I  would  much  rather 
see  the  girl." 

"  She  hasn't  appeared  yet,  I  give  you  my  word.  I 
have  looked  every  woman  in  the  face." 

"It  isn't  eight  o'clock  yet;  let  us  wait." 

"  Don't  be  disturbed ;  I  will  return  to  my  ambuscade, 
and  examine  every  female  face  closely." 

"  Be  careful  that  you  don't  get  your  ears  boxed ;  that 
would  attract  a  crowd  and  would  not  please  me  in  the 
least." 

"  Get  my  ears  boxed  !  get  kissed,  you  mean  !  But  I 
will  make  faces  at  them  to  avoid  tempting  them." 

And  Chaudoreille  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
walked  away,  taking  as  long  strides  as  his  short  legs 
would  allow.  In  three  minutes,  he  came  running  back. 

"A  woman  has  just  crossed  Pont  Marie,  and  is  going 
back  over  this  bridge." 

"  Well !  is  she  the  one  we  are  waiting  for  ?  You  should 
know,  if  you  have  looked  in  her  face." 
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"  No,  this  time  I  restrained  myself,  because  she  is  on  a 
man's  arm,  and  he  might  have  been  frightened." 

"  If  she  is  with  a  man,  she  can't  be  our  girl ;  it  isn't 
the  custom  to  bring  witnesses  to  an  assignation." 

"  True,"  said  Chaudoreille ;  and  he  walked  away.  But, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  returned  again,  crying : 

"  Here  comes  another  woman  in  this  direction,  and  she 
is  alone ;  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Is  it  our  beauty  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  why  did  you  come  and  tell  me  then,  imbecile  ?  " 

"  So  that  you  shouldn't  make  any  mistake ;  I  thought 
that  I  ought  to  warn  you." 

"Do  me  the  favor,  Chaudoreille,  to  keep  away.  I 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  woman  I  have 
come  to  meet,  although  I  have  never  seen  her;  I  am 
certain  of  making  no  mistake.  But,  morbleu  !  if  she 
doesn't  come,  I'll  send  you  to  drink  water  under  the 
bridge,  to  teach  you  to  do  your  errands  better." 

Chaudoreille  did  not  hear  the  barber's  last  words ;  he 
was  already  far  away ;  but  he  came  rushing  back  again 
very  soon,  in  evident  alarm. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  "  said  Touquet. 

"A  patrol — I  just  saw  them  coming,  and  they  will  pass 
close  by  us." 

"  Well !  what  do  we  care  for  the  patrol  ?  is  walking  on 
this  bridge  forbidden  ?  And  even  if  they  should  see  us 
carry  off  a  girl,  I  assure  you  that  they  would  not  pay 
any  attention." 

"  Haven't  we  a  suspicious  look,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  You  make  me  blush  for  you  ! " 

"  I  will  assume  a  smiling  expression,  to  avert  suspicion." 

"  Take  this ;  it  will  give  you  more  self-assurance." 
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As  he  spoke,  the  barber  aimed  a  kick  at  Chaudoreille  ; 
but  he  received  it  singing,  and  contented  himself  with 
rubbing  the  injured  part,  without  pausing  in  his  roulades, 
because  the  patrol  was  passing  at  that  moment.  When 
it  was  out  of  hearing,  he  breathed  more  freely. 

"  They  took  us  for  simple  minstrels,"  he  said. 

"  They  took  you  for  an  idiot !  The  devil  take  such 
cowards !  they  simply  spoil  everything  they  touch." 

"  I  do  not  take  offence  at  a  remark  which  cannot  be 
meant  for  me.  But  on  important  occasions  it  seems  to 
me  that  cunning  is  often  as  useful  as  courage." 

The  barber  was  beginning  to  lose  patience,  when  at 
last  a  young  woman  appeared  on  the  bridge,  walking 
slowly,  and  looking  about  her  from  time  to  time.  Chau- 
doreille did  not  see  her,  although  he  was  then  lying  in 
ambush  near  Rue  des  Deux-Ponts. 

Touquet  walked  to  meet  the  new-comer,  and  examined 
her;  she  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  description  given 
him  by  the  marquis.  On  her  side,  she  looked  earnestly 
at  the  barber  and  seemed  to  await  a  word  from  him. 

"Are  you  not  Signora  Julia  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  tone, 
as  he  passed  her. 

"And  you  are  Touquet  the  barber?"  she  replied, 
raising  her  brilliant,  black  eyes  to  his. 

The  barber  was  taken  aback  at  being  called  by  name 
by  a  person  to  whom  he  believed  himself  to  be  un- 
known ;  but,  after  scrutinizing  the  girl  anew,  he  said : 

"As  you  know  me,  you  must  know  that  I  am  sent  by 
the  Marquis  de  Villebelle  to  meet  you." 

"  The  marquis  is  far  from  polite,"  rejoined  Julia,  "  not 
to  come  himself  to  a  first  rendezvous." 

"Great  nobles  cannot  always  dispose  of  their  time. 
Moreover,  monsieur  le  marquis  does  not  wish  to  tell  you 
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of  his  love  on  this  bridge ;  I  am  instructed  to  take  you 
to  him." 

"To  his  petite  maison  in  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  I 
presume  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  me,  signora,  to  be  well  informed  as  to 
everything  that  concerns  monsieur  le  marquis;  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  tell  you  except  that  the 
carriage  is  waiting  a  hundred  yards  from  here." 

"  Very  well !  let  us  go." 

"  Parbleu ! "  said  the  barber  to  himself,  offering  Julia 
his  arm  to  escort  her  to  the  carriage;  "here's  a  damsel 
who  doesn't  make  much  resistance  to  being  abducted. 
But  I  must  admit  that  there  is  in  her  voice  and  her 
manners  a  spice  of  piquancy  and  determination,  which  is 
both  surprising  and  attractive." 

They  were  within  a  few  steps  of  the  carriage,  when 
they  heard  Chaudoreille's  voice.  He  was  running  after 
them,  shouting : 

"  Here  comes  a  woman  from  Porte  de  la  Tournelle ; 
she's  the  one  we  want ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  speaking,  he  was  beside 
the  barber  and  saw  the  person  on  his  arm. 

"What!  what  does  this  mean?  can  I  believe  my 
eyes?"  cried  the  chevalier;  "it  is  our  fair  one!  In 
God's  name,  which  way  did  she  come  ?  Never  mind ; 
we  have  her,  that  is  the  main  thing.  I  will  cover  your 
advance." 

Chaudoreille  drew  his  sword,  and,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  barber,  who  ordered  him  to  leave  them,  he  ran 
forward  to  the  carriage,  calling  to  the  two  men  who  were 
waiting : 

"  Here  she  is,  my  friends ! — Now,  be  brave  and  alert ! 
Sandis  !  she  must  get  in,  whether  she  will  or  not !  " 
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They  opened  the  door,  and  Chaudoreille  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  that  the  young  woman  jumped  into  the 
carriage  unassisted.  He  was  about  to  take  his  place  by 
her  side,  when  Touquet,  pulling  him  back  by  his  short- 
clothes,  sent  him  to  the  ground  four  yards  away,  and 
entered  the  carriage  with  Julia,  saying  to  the  coachman : 

"  Drive  on ! " 

"  Capedebious  !  "  said  Chaudoreille,  picking  himself  up ; 
"  he  proposes  to  abduct  her  without  me !  No,  by  all  the 
devils !  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  did  not  see  the  adven- 
ture to  a  close.  Besides,  I  have  had  only  a  part  of  my 
pay,  and  I  propose  to  be  paid  in  full  before  the  marquis 
is  tired  of  the  girl." 

Thereupon,  he  hastened  after  the  carriage,  and,  as  he 
was  a  practised  runner,  succeeded  in  overtaking  it,  climbed 
up  behind,  and  was  borne  away  at  a  gallop,  taking  care 
to  cling  tightly  to  the  straps,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
maintained  his  hold. 
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The  carriage  soon  passed  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  which 
was  not  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  faubourg  of  that 
name,  but  at  the  spot  where  Rue  Saint-Antoine  was  in- 
tersected by  the  boulevards,  and  which  was  a  popular 
place  of  meeting  for  pages,  vagrants,  footmen,  and  cut- 
purses.  The  marquis's  petite  maison  was  situated  near 
the  Vallee  de  Fecamp,  which  is  replaced  to-day  by  a 
street  which  bears  its  name,  and  is  a  continuation  of  Rue 
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de  la  Planchette.  In  those  days,  to  pass  through  that 
dark  and  ill-famed  neighborhood  late  at  night  was  as 
dangerous  as  it  was  to  pass  through  the  forest  of  Bondy. 
Nevertheless,  many  nobles  had  selected  that  quarter  as 
the  scene  of  their  intrigues,  and  owned  houses  there,  to 
which  they  often  went  incognito,  but  always  well-armed. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  a  wall.  Chaudoreille 
looked  about  in  all  directions :  the  house  was  isolated, 
and  was  apparently  surrounded  by  a  garden  which  the 
wall  enclosed.  But  Touquet  had  already  alighted;  he 
approached  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  which  the  chevalier 
had  not  noticed,  and  pulled  a  bell.  Before  anyone  came 
to  open  the  door,  Chaudoreille  left  his  place,  went  for- 
ward, and  offered  Julia  his  hand  to  assist  her  to  alight. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  appeared;  he  carried  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and,  having  glanced  at  the  carriage 
and  the  lady  who  alighted  from  it,  smiled  and  bowed  low 
to  the  barber. 

"  Your  master  has  probably  notified  you  ?  "  said  Tou- 
quet, in  an  undertone. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  servant;  "I  was  expecting 
you." 

The  barber  turned  to  present  Julia,  and  saw  Chaudo- 
reille standing  in  front  of  the  carriage-door,  with  his  bare 
sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  on  sentry  duty.  Tou- 
quet made  an  involuntary  gesture  of  impatience,  and, 
having  led  Julia  into  the  garden,  he  seized  Chaudoreille's 
cloak  and  roughly  pushed  him  through  the  door  as  well, 
saying : 

"  As  you  have  followed  us  here,  you  must  make  your- 
self of  some  use." 

"  That  is  my  duty,  sandis!  "  replied  the  chevalier,  while 
Touquet,  having  told  the  two  men  who  remained  with 
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the  carriage  to  wait  for  him,  closed  and  locked  the  door 
in  the  wall. 

They  followed  a  long  avenue  of  lindens,  which  led  to 
the  house.  The  garden  was  very  dark.  The  servant, 
with  the  lantern,  walked  first,  and  Chaudoreille,  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  kept  his  eyes  moving  from  side  to 
side  in  evident  uneasiness.  He  ventured  to  exclaim: 
"  This  garden  seems  to  me  to  be  an  enormous  place ! " 
But  the  barber  turned  and  ordered  him  to  hold  his  peace. 
By  way  of  compensation  for  his  enforced  silence,  he  struck 
every  tree  that  he  passed  with  Roland,  which  he  still 
carried,  unsheathed,  in  his  hand. 

They  reached  the  house  at  last,  and  entered  a  hall  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  staircase,  and  at  the  right  and 
left  doors  leading  into  the  ground-floor  apartments.  Julia, 
who  had  followed  her  conductors  without  a  word,  scru- 
tinized closely  everything  that  she  saw.  Chaudoreille, 
finding  himself  beside  the  man  with  the  lantern,  uttered 
a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  What  the  devil !  I  can't  be  mistaken !  it  is  Marcel ! 
one  of  my  old  friends !  Don't  you  know  me  ?  I  am 
Chaudoreille ;  we  were  in  prison  together  six  months — 
for  a  mere  trifle !  I  came  out  as  white  as  snow." 

"Hold  your  peace,  idiots! "  cried  the  barber;  "you  can 
renew  your  acquaintance  later.  Where  are  madame's 
apartments  ?  " 

"  On  the  first  floor,"  said  Marcel,  after  giving  his  hand 
to  Chaudoreille,  who  shook  it  as  if  he  had  found  his  best 
friend,  long  lost. 

"  Show  us  the  way,"  said  Touquet ;  "  and  you,  remain 
here." 

This  last  command  was  addressed  to  the  chevalier,  who, 
although  in  no  wise  pleased  thereat,  had  no  choice  but  to 
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obey.  When  he  observed,  however,  that  there  was  no 
other  light  in  the  vestibule,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be 
left  in  utter  darkness,  he  went  up  several  stairs,  and  cried 
in  a  quavering  voice : 

"  Don't  leave  me  alone  here  long ;  it's  a  cold  night, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  taking  cold." 

Marcel  guided  Julia  and  the  barber,  and  after  leading 
them  through  several  unlighted  rooms,  threw  open  a 
door,  saying : 

"  Madame  may  rest  in  this  apartment." 

Julia  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  the  barber 
himself  was  lost  in  admiration.  The  room  which  they 
entered  was  lighted  by  a  chandelier  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  bright  light  of  the  many  candles  revealed 
the  splendor  of  the  decorations.  Lovely  paintings,  vo- 
luptuous and  fascinating  figures,  adorned  the  woodwork ; 
the  furniture  was  upholstered  in  a  light  blue  fabric, 
wherein  silk  and  silver  lace  were  cunningly  blended; 
there  were  Venetian  mirrors,  Persian  carpets,  candelabra 
on  which  perfumes  were  burning,  while  natural  flowers 
in  profusion  were  arranged  in  crystal  vases.  Everything 
combined  to  make  of  that  room  a  place  of  exquisite 
beauty,  where  nothing  was  lacking  that  could  intoxicate 
the  senses  and  inspire  pleasure. 

Julia  and  the  barber  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted 
room ;  Marcel  stood  respectfully  at  the  door,  apparently 
waiting  for  orders. 

"  This  is  a  most  delightful  spot,"  said  Julia ;  "  but  I  do 
not  see  the  marquis." 

"  You  will  see  him  very  soon,  madame,"  rejoined  Tou- 
quet ;  "  he  will  be  here  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile,  pray  ask 
for  whatever  you  desire ;  your  wishes  will  be  gratified  at 
once. — This  bell  rings  downstairs,  does  it  not,  Marcel  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  monsieur ;  and  as  madame  may  wish  to  take 
something,  I  have  laid  a  collation  in  the  small  room 
adjoining." 

Marcel  pointed  to  a  door  hidden  behind  a  mirror ;  the 
barber  opened  it  and  disclosed  a  smaller  room,  as  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  decorated  with  no  less  magnificence ; 
but  the  furniture  and  hangings  were  of  crimson  velvet 
with  gold  fringe,  while  the  decorations  of  the  first  room 
were  in  light  blue  and  silver. 

"  He  did  not  deceive  me,"  said  Touquet  to  himself, 
as  he  glanced  into  the  second  room,  "  when  he  said  that 
he  had  transformed  this  house  into  a  place  of  enchant- 
ment. What  luxury!  what  magnificence!  What  a  mint 
of  money  it  must  have  cost !  and  yet  he  is  not  happy !  " 

Julia  had  thrown  herself  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  to 
be  lost  in  thought.  The  barber  saluted  her  and  left  the 
room,  motioning  to  Marcel  to  follow  him. 

Marcel  was  a  man  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years, 
short,  thickset,  and  without  a  care ;  he  was  as  obedient 
and  as  exact  as  an  Oriental  slave,  but  blessed  with  very 
little  genius,  and  incapable  of  managing  any  sort  of  an 
intrigue.  The  marquis,  who  required,  as  a  general  rule, 
more  adroit,  active,  and  enterprising  servants,  but  who 
appreciated  Marcel's  fidelity,  could  think  of  no  more 
fitting  employment  for  him  than  the  stewardship  of  his 
petite  maison.  There  his  duties  were  confined  to  passive 
obedience  to  the  orders  he  received;  he  was  entirely 
unacquainted  with  all  the  intrigues  of  which  the  house 
he  occupied  was  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  even  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  held  sway  there 
during  a  brief  space ;  it  mattered  little  to  him,  and  his 
indifference  was  a  guaranty  of  his  discretion ;  it  was  a 
valuable  quality  in  the  post  he  occupied. 
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"  Do  you  know  Chaudoreille  ? "  the  barber  asked 
Marcel,  as  he  followed  him  along  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  stairs. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  the  servant  replied,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I 
knew  him  once,  in  a  most  unfortunate  piece  of  business, 
for  it  was  the  cause  of  my  passing  six  months  in  prison, 
and  God  knows  I  was  not  guilty !  It  was  about  seven 
years  ago,  before  I  was  in  monsieur  le  marquis's  service; 
I  was  drinking  in  a  cabaret,  and  Chaudoreille  was  there 
too;  he  was  playing  piquet  with  two  other  men,  and 
asked  me  to  take  his  hand.  I  agreed,  and  I  lost.  Then 
he  took  my  place  again,  borrowed  a  few  crowns  of  me, 
saying  that  we  would  be  partners,  and  played  with 
astonishing  good  luck ;  I  was  delighted  to  see  him  win, 
but  our  opponents  declared  that  he  was  cheating.  Then 
there  was  a  row :  instead  of  paying,  they  wanted  to  fight, 
and  they  made  a  great  noise ;  the  sergeant  of  police 
came  with  his  archers,  and  took  Chaudoreille  and  me 
to  prison.  That  is  how  we  became  acquainted.  But  that 
disgusted  me  with  gambling,  and  I  have  never  touched 
a  card  since." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you ;  I  advise  you  to  persevere 
in  that  resolution." 

The  barber  and  Marcel  were  descending  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  entrance  hall,  when  they  heard  shouts 
of:  "Thieves!  Help!  Murder!"  These  came  from 
the  garden,  and  Touquet  recognized  the  chevalier's 
voice. 

"  What  in  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  said  the 
barber,  quickening  his  pace ;  while  Marcel  followed  him, 
saying : 

"Thieves!  that's  a  strange  thing!  the  gates  are  se- 
curely locked,  and  the  garden  wall  is  ten  feet  high ! " 
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Tired  of  remaining  in  the  hall  without  a  light,  Chau- 
doreille  had  returned  to  the  garden,  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  something,  although  the  moon  was  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  clouds.  The  chevalier  sang  a  virelai, 
improvising  an  accompaniment  by  striking  the  leafless 
branches  with  Roland.  Suddenly,  at  the  entrance  to 
a  clump  of  trees,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
tall  white  figure ;  whereupon  he  halted,  demanding  in  an 
uncertain  voice: 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
repeat  his  question,  but  to  return  to  the  house.  But,  in 
his  confusion,  he  went  astray,  and  at  a  bend  in  a  path 
saw  before  him  another  individual  with  a  club  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  strike  him. 
Then  it  was  that  Chaudoreille,  feeling  that  he  lacked 
strength  to  fly,  made  the  garden  ring  with  his  cries. 

Guided  by  his  voice,  the  barber  and  Marcel  soon 
reached  his  side. 

"What's  the  matter?  why  this  noise?"  said  Touquet 

"  Don't  you  see  that  villain  waiting  for  me  yonder,  to 
murder  me?  and  his  accomplice  is  hiding  in  another 
thicket ! " 

The  barber  turned  to  look  in  the  direction  which 
Chaudoreille  indicated,  and  Marcel  did  the  same,  hold- 
ing the  lantern  forward.  The  servant  instantly  began  to 
laugh,  and  the  barber  ejaculated : 

"I  was  sure  that  this  knave  would  make  a  fool  of 
himself  again." 

"  What  do  you  say !  Cadedis!  why  don't  those  fellows 
answer  when  I  call :  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  rather  difficult,"  said  Marcel ;  "  that 
one  yonder  is  Hercules  slaying  the  Lernean  hydra,  and 
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the  other  was  probably  Mercury  or  Mars — or  it  may 
have  been  Venus  that  frightened  you  so." 

"Frightened  me!  oh,  no!  Sandis!  I  wasn't  fright- 
ened ;  but  you  ought  to  warn  people  when  you  have  all 
Olympus  in  your  garden.  However,  if  it  was  Mercury, 
he  can  flatter  himself  on  having  received  five  or  six 
blows  with  the  flat  of  this  sword,  and  I  don't  strike  with 
a  lifeless  hand." 

"  And  suppose  that  girl  heard  your  shrieks,  villain ! " 
said  the  barber,  as  he  walked  toward  the  door  in  the  wall. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Marcel ;  "  her  rooms  look  on 
the  other  side  of  the  garden." 

"  Remain  with  Marcel,"  said  the  barber  to  Chaudo- 
reille,  when  he  had  opened  the  door  by  which  they 
entered  the  garden ;  "  if  there  are  any  orders  to  be  com- 
municated to  me,  you  will  bring  them  to  me  at  once. 
But  in  monseigneur's  presence  be  content  to  remain 
dumb.  If  the  slightest  word  escape  your  lips,  if  you 
commit  the  slightest  indiscretion,  remember  that  I  am 
the  one  who  will  undertake  to  punish  you  for  it." 

With  that,  Touquet  jumped  into  the  carriage,  which 
instantly  drove  away.  Chaudoreille  was  delighted  to 
remain,  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  see  the  marquis 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  intelligence  to 
him.  He  took  Marcel's  arm,  and,  remembering  that  he 
was  of  a  very  mild  disposition,  and  could  easily  be  made 
to  believe  anything,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
chance  that  had  brought  them  together. 

The  barber  alighted  at  some  little  distance  from  his 
house.  He  paid  the  men,  dismissed  the  carriage,  and 
hastened  home,  for  the  marquis  was  to  call  upon  him  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  hour  was  near  at  hand.  Margue- 
rite admitted  her  master,  who  asked  the  usual  questions 
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concerning  Blanche;  the  old  woman  swore  by  her  patron 
saint  that  no  man  had  spoken  a  word  to  the  girl.  There- 
upon, Touquet  dismissed  her,  for  he  desired  to  receive 
the  marquis  alone. 

The  clock  had  long  since  struck  ten,  and  the  barber, 
who  expected  congratulations  and  additional  compensa- 
tion, was  beginning  to  be  surprised  at  the  marquis's  lack 
of  eagerness,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  street- 
door  at  last,  and  the  great  nobleman  entered  the  barber's 
house  once  more. 

"  Parbleu !  my  dear  Touquet,  I  nearly  forgot  our  ap- 
pointment," said  the  marquis,  throwing  himself  upon  a 
chair. 

"What!  forget  a  love  affair  so  soon,  monseigneur! 
that  surprises  me,  I  confess." 

"  You  ought  to  understand  it  better  than  most  men, 
though ;  is  not  a  man  certain  to  end  by  becoming  tired 
of  what  he  does  every  day  ?  I  am  so  blase  in  regard  to 
the  whole  business !  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  girl, 
God  forgive  me !  I  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  with 
Chavagnac,  Montheil,  and  some  other  friends;  Turlu- 
pin,  Gauthier-Garguille,  and  Gros-Guillaume  amused  us 
mightily.  Those  fellows  are  most  entertaining ;  they  are 
the  fashion ;  the  whole  court  will  go  to  see  them !  There's 
a  wild  rush  all  the  time,  especially  since  they  played  a 
burlesque  scene  in  the  cardinal's  palace,  and  Richelieu 
gave  them  permission  to  exhibit  at  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne, in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  regular  actors. 
When  we  came  away  from  there,  we  went  to  a  cabaret ; 
we  were  in  the  mood  for  sport,  so  we  beat  three  or  four 
petty  bourgeois  who  insisted  on  refusing  to  give  up  a 
table  to  us ;  they  made  an  infernal  noise,  and  the  police 
came;  but  we  whispered  our  names  to  them,  and  the  king's 
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archers  helped  us  to  turn  the  canaille  out  of  doors.  We 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  battlefield ;  it  could  not  end 
otherwise.  I  never  laughed  so  much  !  Chavagnac  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  eating  an  omelet  off  the  face  of  a  fat 
haberdasher;  the  poor  devil  made  the  most  horrible  faces 
in  his  fright ;  it  was  a  comical  sight ;  but  he  saved  him- 
self by  pouring  down  twelve  glasses  of  brandy  in  rapid 
succession,  then  we  rolled  him  downstairs  from  the  first 
floor.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  imagine  that,  with 
all  this  excitement,  the  little  brunette  went  out  of  my 
head.  But  just  now  somebody  mentioned  a  masterly 
knave ;  I  at  once  thought  of  you,  and  that  reminded  me 
of  our  appointment.  Well,  where  do  we  stand  ?  " 

"  I  have  fulfilled  your  wishes,  monseigneur,  and  the 
young  woman  has  been  in  your  petite  maison  for  an 
hour." 

"  The  deuce !  is  it  all  over,  really  ?  It  would  seem 
that  the  damsel  did  not  make  overmuch  resistance." 

"  I  am  bound  to  admit,  monsieur  le  marquis,  that  she 
entered  the  carriage  with  a  very  good  grace." 

"  A  little  resistance  would  have  pleased  me  more ;  this 
is  too  bad!  to  have  to  do  nothing  more  than  express 
a  wish !  These  girls  are  too  willing  when  you  talk  to 
them  of  a  great  nobleman !  I  am  almost  sorry  that  I 
took  any  notice  of  this  one ;  for  may  the  devil  take  me 
if  I  love  her  in  the  least !  It  would  need  very  little  to 
induce  me  to  send  her  back  to  the  place  she  came  from. 
What  do  you  say,  Touquet  ?  that  would  be  a  joke,  eh  ?  " 

The  barber,  who  was  piqued  because  the  marquis 
showed  so  little  satisfaction  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  abducting  the  girl,  replied  coldly : 

"  I  see  that  monseigneur  has,  in  fact,  entirely  for- 
gotten the  woman  who  pleased  him  two  days  since;  if 
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he  remembered  her,  he  would  not  be  so  indifferent  to 
her  possession." 

"  Why  ?  is  she  really  very  beautiful  ?  do  you  think 
her  capable  of  holding  me  for  some  time  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  have  that  good  for- 
tune, monseigneur;  but  I  have  seen  many  fashionable 
courtesans  who  were  in  no  respect  equal  to  this  young 
Italian." 

"  Is  she  an  Italian  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  So  much  the  better;  that  will  give  me  a  little  variety." 

"  Her  name  is  Julia ;  her  face,  while  it  is  not  regularly 
beautiful,  has  an  indefinable  piquancy  and  charm ;  in  her 
voice,  in  her  manner,  in  her  whole  personality,  there  is 
something  which  denotes  character,  originality.  In  a 
word,  she  is  not  one  of  those  languishing  beauties  of 
whom  we  see  so  many." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  arouse  my  curiosity  ?  I  am 
better  pleased  with  the  adventure  now.  Very  good; 
to-morrow  I  will  go  to  admire  all  these  charms." 

"To-morrow?  Think,  monseigneur,  of  that  young 
woman  awaiting  your  coming  with  impatience ! " 

"She  must  sigh  for  me  until  then;  I  promised  my 
friends  to  join  them  again  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 
with  them;  a  man  of  honor  cannot  break  his  word! 
The  fair  Julia  will  be  patient." 

"  I  left  with  Marcel  one  of  my  men ;  in  case  monsieur 
le  marquis  should  have  any  further  orders  for  me,  I 
thought  that  he  would  make  use  of  him,  as  Marcel 
cannot  leave  the  house." 

"  Very  well !  your  man  can  wait ;  we  will  give  him  a 
few  pistoles  more.  By  the  way,  I  must  pay  you.  Here, 
this  is  some  gold  which  I  won  this  morning  at  lansquenet. 
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But  time  flies ;  I  am  sure  those  ne'er-do-wells  are  losing 
patience  with  me,  and  I  must  go  back  to  them.  We 
shall  pass  a  delightful  night;  we  are  in  the  mood  to 
divert  ourselves.  We  will  play  tricks  on  the  peaceable 
folk  of  Paris,  we  will  beat  the  watch,  we  will  stop  chair- 
men, and  I  would  not  swear  that  we  will  not  steal  a 
cloak  or  two  on  Pont-Neuf." 

The  marquis  hurried  away,  and  the  barber  locked  his 
door,  saying  to  himself: 

"  Well,  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  now !  what  does  it 
matter  to  me  ?  I  am  paid." 

While  this  interview  was  taking  place  on  Rue  des 
Bourdonnais,  the  young  Italian,  whom  we  left  in  the 
sumptuous  boudoir,  rose  from  the  couch  as  soon  as 
those  who  brought  her  thither  had  taken  their  leave  of 
her.  She  went  to  a  mirror  in  which  she  could  see  her- 
self from  head  to  foot;  a  mirror  suffices  to  distract  a 
maiden's  thoughts  and  give  her  something  to  do.  Julia 
arranged  her  hair,  passed  her  fingers  through  it,  and 
reshaped  the  ringlets;  she  looked  at  herself  and  smiled; 
for  Julia  was  coquettish — all  women  are,  more  or  less, 
they  say.  To  judge  of  the  degree,  we  need  only  count 
the  minutes  a  woman  passes  before  her  mirror,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  prettiest  ones  do  not  look  longest 
at  themselves. 

At  last,  Julia  seemed  to  be  content  with  her  appear- 
ance ;  she  walked  away  from  the  mirror,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  the  boudoir  and  the  adjoining  room,  scrutinizing 
with  admiring  glances  the  things  which  she  had  seemed 
to  view  with  indifference  so  long  as  there  was  anyone  to 
observe  her. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  a  clock  upon  which  stood  a 
little  alabaster  Cupid ;  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Julia 
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sighed,  her  brow  darkened,  and  she  dropped  upon  a 
chair. 

"  He  does  not  come !  "  she  murmured. 

While  the  maiden  watched  the  clock  and  sighed, 
Chaudoreille  asked  to  be  escorted  to  the  dining-room, 
saying  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and  that  he  had 
been  running  about  since  morning  in  the  marquis's 
service.  Marcel  immediately  placed  before  his  guest  an 
excellent  supper,  to  which  the  chevalier  did  ample 
justice.  While  eating,  he  dilated  upon  his  exploits  to 
his  old  friend;  and  as  Marcel  listened  to  him  with  the 
utmost  credulity,  our  Gascon,  delighted  to  find  someone 
who  believed  his  stories,  had  slain  fifteen  rivals  and 
rescued  twenty  victims  of  tyranny  before  he  finished  his 
second  course. 

"You  seem  to  be  a  hot-headed  fellow,  my  friend," 
said  Marcel,  opening  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and 
filling  his  glass. 

"  Hot-headed  !  Sandis!  Say  boiling  !  say  volcanic  ! 
it  is  not  my  fault,  but  I  cannot  moderate  my  impulses. 
I  am  a  stickler  for  honor,  a  regular  devil — that  is  the 
only  word." 

"  But  why  did  you  call  for  help  against  the  statues  in 
the  garden  ?  " 

"  Look  you,  my  dear  Marcel :  in  the  first  place,  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  they  were  statues,  and  when  a  man  is 
as  brave  as  I  am  he  fancies  that  he  sees  thieves  every- 
where ;  you  can't  understand  that,  because  you  are  very 
cool-blooded ;  in  the  second  place,  you  must  see  that  I 
cannot  presume  to  kill  anybody  in  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
de  Villebelle's  house  without  asking  his  permission." 

"  Sh !  monsieur  le  marquis  is  never  called  by  his 
name  here." 
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"Ah,  yes!  I  understand;  of  course;  we  must  have 
secrecy ;  damnation !  this  is  the  abode  of  incognito 
loves !  Tell  me,  Marcel,  have  you  lived  here  long  ?  " 

"Almost  five  years." 

"  You  must  have  seen  some  fine  sights ! " 

"  I  have  seen  nothing ;  for  here  one  must  see  and 
not  see." 

"  I  understand  that.  What  the  devil !  do  you  take  me 
for  a  donkey  ?  Never  mind,  you  have  a  place  lined  with 
gold !  The  marquis  is  generous,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  earn  at  least  twenty  pistoles  a  year  ?  " 

"  Twice  that." 

"  Lucky  rascal ! — I  say  rascal,  but  you  are  the  most 
absolutely  honest  man  I  know — indeed,  I  believe  you're 
the  only  one  I  know. — Dear  Marcel !  how  glad  I  am  to 
have  found  you  again  !  I  have  looked  for  you  every- 
where— in  all  the  gaming  houses  and  hells." 

"  Oh !  I  haven't  gambled  for  a  long  while !  " 

"  Nonsense !  you  are  joking !  " 

"  No,  our  little  adventure  disgusted  me  with  it ;  to  go 
to  prison  when  you're  innocent  is  very  unpleasant." 

"  Oh !  my  friend,  there  are  so  many  rascals  who  don't 
go  there !  that  strikes  a  balance,  don't  you  see.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess  that  I  still  gamble — it  amuses  me  ! 
besides,  it's  a  nobleman's  avocation ;  there  is  nothing 
nobler  than  to  gamble  and  lose  everything  down  to  your 
breeches." 

"As  I  am  only  a  servant,  I  have  no  call  to  follow  that 
fashion." 

"  You  are  wrong ;  one  should  always  mimic  the  great. 
You  were  wonderfully  strong  at  piquet ! " 

"  I !  oh,  no !     I  was  very  weak  ! " 
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" Pure  modesty!  Pardieu !  I  would  like  to  take  a  lesson 
of  you.  We  have  finished  supper ;  while  we  are  waiting 
for  your  master  to  come,  let  us  have  a  game  to  pass  the 
time." 

"  That  would  be  rather  hard,  as  I  have  no  cards  here. 
When  I  happen  to  find  any  upstairs  that  my  master 
and  his  friends  have  used,  I  either  burn  them  or  sell 
them." 

"  That  is  annoying ;  and  to  think  that  I  almost  always 
have  a  piquet  pack  in  my  pocket,  and  on  this  of  all  days 
I  must  needs  leave  it  at  home." 

"  Here,  Chaudoreille,  taste  this  liqueur ;  that  will  be 
better  than  playing  cards." 

As  he  spoke,  Marcel  filled  two  glasses  with  creme  de 
vanille,  and  placed  one  of  them  in  front  of  his  guest. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  liqueurs,"  said  Chaudoreille ; 
"  this  has  an  exquisite  odor ;  but  we  might  play  cards 
and  drink  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  cards." 

"  Surely  you  have  dice  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Draughts,  or  dominoes  ?  " 

"  No  games  at  all,  I  tell  you." 

"  The  devil  take  you !  how  can  we  pass  the  time,  with- 
out playing  something  ?  Ah !  a  delightful  idea  !  I  have 
just  thought  of  a  very  pleasant  little  game,  which  you 
can  easily  learn.  You  have  a  glass  filled  with  liqueur 
before  you,  and  so  have  I ;  they  are  of  the  same  size ; 
I'll  bet  you  a  crown  on  the  first  fly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Listen :  there  are  plenty  of  flies  in  this  room ;  now, 
the  one  into  whose  glass  a  fly  falls  first,  will  win  a  crown 
from  the  other.  Is  it  agreed  ?  " 
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"  That's  a  strange  game ;  but  I'll  do  it." 

"  Shake  hands,  then.  That's  all  right  j  let's  attend  to 
the  game." 

Chaudoreille  did  not  stir;  fixing  his  eyes  first  on  his 
own  cup,  then  on  his  adversary's,  he  waited  impatiently 
for  a  fly  to  come  and  taste  the  syrupy  liqueur.  Neither 
of  them  moved,  for  fear  of  frightening  away  the  insects. 
They  had  been  sitting  motionless  before  their  glasses  for 
five  minutes,  when  Marcel  sneezed. 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  you  ! "  cried  Chaudoreille ; 
"  you  frightened  off  a  beautiful  fly  that  was  approaching 
my  glass.  It  was  just  going  in." 

"  Is  it  my  fault  if  I  have  to  sneeze  ?  " 

"It's  cheating,  my  dear  fellow;  and,  by  good  rights, 
you  ought  to  lose  the  game." 

"  You  are  joking,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  will  let  the  sneeze  pass  this  time ;  but  if  you  do  it 
again,  it  will  count.  Attention ;  the  flies  are  flying." 

Again  they  kept  silent;  from  time  to  time,  Chaudo- 
reille looked  up  in  the  air,  as  if  imploring  the  flies  to 
come  and  taste  his  liqueur.  At  last,  after  several  mo- 
ments of  suspense,  a  fly  flew  into  the  vanilla,  but  it  was 
in  Marcel's  glass. 

"  I  have  won ! "  he  cried. 

"  One  moment !  "  said  Chaudoreille,  stamping  the  floor 
in  vexation.  "  Let  me  decide  the  thing." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  doubt ;  the  fly  is  still  in 
my  glass." 

"  But  we  must  find  out  whether  it  is  really  a  fly ;  I 
can't  lose  a  crown  with  my  eyes  shut." 

"  Oh !  look  all  you  please." 

Chaudoreille  rose  and  leaned  forward  to  look  more 
closely  into  Marcel's  glass ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  by 
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that  manoeuvre  brought  his  face  nearer  to  his  host's,  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  nose  and  cried : 

"  The  bet  is  void !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  cried  Marcel,  rising 
in  his  turn. 

"  I  tell  you  the  bet  is  void." 

"Why?" 

"  Why?  Sandis!  because  you  have  such  strong  breath 
that  you  kill  flies  on  the  wing ;  so,  of  course,  the  chances 
weren't  even ;  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  this  as  a  joke,  Chaudoreille,  and 
let  you  keep  your  money ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
breath  is  at  least  as  fresh  as  yours." 

"  Take  it  as  a  joke  ! "  said  the  chevalier,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  sword-hilt.  "  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? 
Sandis  !  if  I  were  sure  of  it ! " 

"  Nonsense !  nonsense !  don't  get  excited ! " 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  made  to  put  up  with  insults  ? 
By  Roland !  I  don't  know  what  restrains  me." 

"  Haven't  you  finished  yet  ?  " 

"  Capedebious !  if  I  thought  that  you  intended  to 
affront  me !  As  if  I  cared  for  a  paltry  crown !  if  I  had 
lost  a  hundred,  I  would  have  paid  them  in  the  same 
way ! " 

"Very  well;  let  us  drop  it." 

The  more  Marcel  tried  to  pacify  his  guest,  the  more 
excited  he  got  and  the  louder  he  shouted ;  for  he  thought 
that  Marcel  was  afraid  of  him,  and  he  proposed  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  make  himself  disagreeable ;  he  went 
so  far  as  to  draw  his  sword,  and  rushed  about  the  room 
rolling  his  little  eyes  around  as  if  he  proposed  to  smash 
everything.  Marcel  lost  patience  at  last,  and,  seeing 
that  his  entreaties  served  no  purpose,  decided  to  act ;  he 
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seized  a  broom  that  hung  behind  a  door,  and  stood  on 
the  defensive,  waiting  for  his  enemy  to  attack  him.  His 
action  suddenly  allayed  Chaudoreille's  frenzy.  When  he 
saw  Marcel  standing  at  bay  with  his  broom,  he  stopped, 
and,  striking  his  forehead  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  he  cried : 

"  Great  God  !  what  was  I  doing  ?  To  think  that  I 
have  given  way  to  my  wrath  in  the  house  of  the  noble 
Marquis  de  Villebelle.  Ah  !  this  valor  of  mine !  how  I 
loathe  it !  Everything  is  forgotten,  Marcel ;  come  to  my 
arms ;  I  forgive  you." 

Marcel,  always  good-natured,  tossed  his  broom  aside, 
and  shook  hands  with  Chaudoreille.  They  resumed  their 
seats  at  the  table,  but  they  played  no  more  games ;  and 
while  the  occupant  of  the  apartment  on  the  first  floor 
sighed  as  she  watched  the  hands  of  the  clock,  the  two 
boon-companions  below  ended  by  falling  asleep  over  the 
marquis's  fine  wines  and  liqueurs. 
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The  ill-success  of  his  serenade  did  not  discourage 
young  Urbain ;  when  one  is  deeply  in  love,  one  does 
not  readily  lose  courage.  Our  lover  went  home,  cursing 
the  jealous  barber,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  from 
jealousy  that  Touquet  watched  the  girl  so  closely;  but 
Urbain  was  not  at  all  alarmed  by  his  threats,  and  swore 
none  the  less  to  make  his  way  into  Blanche's  presence 
and  to  dare  everything  to  win  her  love. 

To  swear  is  a  very  easy  matter.  How  many  oaths  have 
been  sworn  and  broken  in  the  last  half-century  alone! 
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But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  oaths  of  love;  they  are 
less  gloomy,  and  one  is  not  always  unworthy  of  forgive- 
ness for  breaking  them.  Urbain,  who  had  sworn  that  he 
would  see  Blanche,  was  sadly  at  a  loss,  none  the  less,  to 
know  how  he  should  go  about  it.  But  in  love  it  is  the 
universal  practice  to  swear  first  and  reflect  afterward ;  and 
there  are  many  people  who  do  the  same  in  business. 

On  the  day  following  the  night  of  his  singing,  Urbain 
strolled  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barber's  house, 
but  dared  not  go  in ;  he  eyed  it  at  a  distance,  sighing, 
and  even  avoided  passing  the  shop  in  order  not  to  be 
observed  by  Touquet.  He  watched  the  windows  from 
afar,  but  no  one  appeared  at  them ;  they  seemed  con- 
demned to  be  closed  forever.  He  waited  for  the  old 
servant  to  come  out,  and  at  last  Marguerite  appeared  at 
the  side-door ;  she  was  going  to  buy  her  daily  supplies. 

Urbain  did  not  lose  sight  of  her,  but  he  dared  not 
enter  the  shops  after  her.  How  was  he  to  begin  a  con- 
versation ?  At  nineteen,  most  youths  are  awkward  in 
handling  an  intrigue.  At  last,  as  Marguerite  passed  him, 
Urbain  accosted  her  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  old  woman,  sharply ; 
for  the  sight  of  a  young  cavalier  always  aroused  her 
alarm,  and  her  master's  orders  were  always  present  in 
her  memory. 

"  Madame,"  faltered  the  young  bachelor,  lowering  his 
eyes,  "  I  would  like — " 

"  I  am  not  madame  ;  I  am  a  demoiselle." 

"  Mademoiselle — if  I  dared — " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  To  ask  you — " 

"  Go  on  ! " 

"About  Mademoiselle  Blanche?" 
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"  Mademoiselle  Blanche !  Oho !  I  see  what  you  are 
coming  at,  my  young  spark !  Off  with  you  !  go  about 
your  business  !  I  am  a  nice  person  for  you  to  apply  to, 
on  my  word !  If  you  want  to  talk  about  that  dear  child, 
apply  to  my  master ;  he'll  answer  you,  and  in  the  right 
way  too." 

With  that,  Marguerite  turned  her  back  on  Urbain  and 
went  home. 

"  Monsieur  is  right,"  she  thought ;  "  we  must  redouble 
our  watchfulness,  to  prevent  such  a  pretty  girl  being 
pestered  by  these  ne'er-do-wells." 

"  They  have  all  sworn  to  drive  me  to  desperation ! " 
said  Urbain,  depressed  by  the  harsh  reception  he  had 
met  with  from  the  old  woman ;  "  but,  in  spite  of  all  their 
precautions,  I  will  see  her  and  speak  to  her ! " 

And,  to  reflect  more  coolly  on  the  means  of  seeing 
her,  Urbain  left  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  which 
sheltered  Blanche.  He  walked  at  random,  and  in  time 
found  himself  on  Pont-Neuf. 

Pont-Neuf  was  then  the  general  rendezvous  of  for- 
eigners, sharpers,  thieves,  idlers,  and  new  arrivals.  It 
was  the  most  crowded  spot  in  the  capital,  being  con- 
stantly thronged  by  a  multitude  of  curious  folk  standing 
about  in  the  booths  of  charlatans  who  sold  univer- 
sal panaceas  and  played  farces;  of  the  jugglers,  who 
performed  tricks  of  legerdemain ;  of  the  peddlers  of 
ballads,  hardware,  books,  and  toys:  it  presented  en- 
tertaining scenes  and  a  very  animated  tableau  to  the 
observer. 

Tabarin,  who  became  famous  by  the  little  comedies  he 
played  in  public,  and  from  whom  our  great  Moliere  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  some  absurdities,  Tabarin  was 
then  established  on  Pont-Neuf,  near  Place  Dauphine; 
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he  had  succeeded  the  famous  Signer  Hieronimo,  who 
sold  an  ointment  for  burns  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Pa- 
lais, after  publicly  burning  his  hands  and  curing  them, 
while  Galinette-la-Galine  by  her  mummery  attracted  the 
passers-by. 

There  were  several  other  theatres  besides  Tabarin's  on 
Pont-Neuf;  Maitre  Gonin,  a  clever  juggler,  had  a  booth 
there,  and  delighted  the  Parisians  by  his  dexterity ;  and 
not  far  away  Briochee  exhibited  his  marionettes. 

Tabarin,  who  was  simply  the  buffoon  of  a  peddler  of 
ointment,  played  the  simpleton,  and  asked  his  master 
a  thousand  absurd  questions.  The  master,  dressed  as  a 
physician,  answered  Tabarin's  jests  by  calling  him  "  great 
donkey,"  "great  pig,"  etc.;  and  that  sort  of  thing 
attracted  the  crowd.  Not  only  the  common  people 
were  seen  there,  but  some  persons  who  belonged  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  society. 

Urbain,  as  he  walked  along  musing  upon  his  love, — 
that  is  to  say,  without  looking  before  him,  and  col- 
liding with  everybody  he  passed, — suddenly  found  him- 
self carried  by  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  booth  of  the 
fashionable  clown.  The  young  bachelor  heard  roars 
of  laughter  at  his  sides;  he  saw  noblemen,  maidens, 
workingmen,  and  grisettes,  with  their  noses  in  the  air, 
listening  with  evident  enjoyment  to  a  man  with  a  Harle- 
quin's cap  on  his  head,  dressed  in  a  smock-frock  and 
very  full  trousers,  and  with  his  face  covered  by  a  mask : 
that  man  was  Tabarin.  His  master,  in  a  doctor's  coat, 
his  head  covered  with  a  Basque  cap,  and  with  a  long 
beard  on  his  chin,  held  boxes  of  ointment  or  balsam  in 
his  hands. 

Urbain  mechanically  did  as  his  neighbors  did :  he 
looked  on  and  listened.  To  enable  us  to  pass  judgment 
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on  the  amusement  which  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  idlers  of  that  age,  let  us  also  listen  for  a  moment. 

TABARIN. 

What  people  do  you  find  the  most  polite  of  all  the 
world  ? 

THE    MASTER. 

I  have  been  in  Italy,  I  have  visited  Spain,  and  have  trav- 
elled through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  but  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  politeness  as  in  France.  You  see  the  French 
embrace,  and  kiss,  and  wish  one  another  good-day,  and 
take  off  their  hats. 

TABARIN. 

Do  you  call  it  a  sign  of  politeness  to  take  off  the  hat  ? 
I  wouldn't  be  caressed  in  that  way  for  a  good  deal. 

THE    MASTER. 

The  custom  of  taking  off  the  hat  in  token  of  good- 
will is  very  ancient,  Tabarin;  it  indicates  the  honor, 
respect,  and  affection  we  owe  to  those  we  salute. 

TABARIN. 

So  that,  in  your  opinion,  politeness  consists  wholly  in 
taking  off  the  hat  ?  Then  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
who  are  the  politest  people  on  earth  ? 

THE    MASTER. 

Who,  Tabarin  ? 

TABARIN. 

The  tireurs  de  laine  in  Paris ;  for  they  are  not  content 
with  taking  off  your  hat  alone,  but  often  take  off  your 
cloak  too.* 

*  General  Collection  of  Tabarin' s  Works  and  Witticisms,  Paris,  1723. 
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This  sally  was  greeted  with  applause  and  laughter  by 
the  assembled  crowd,  which,  I  doubt  not,  included  some 
few  tireurs  de  laine,  who  plied  their  trade,  laughing  louder 
than  their  neighbors. 

Urbain  did  not  join  in  the  general  hilarity;  but  he 
listened  none  the  less  to  another  scene  played  by  the 
clown.  Desiring  to  gain  access  to  his  Isabelle,  who  was 
always  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Cassandra,  and  of  an 
old  duenna  as  well,  Tabarin  could  devise  no  better  ex- 
pedient than  to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman;  and  in 
that  costume  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tete-a-tete  with 
his  mistress. 

The  Harlequin  mask,  which  Tabarin  retained  with  his 
female  costume,  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  a  thousand 
jests,  which  aroused  the  hilarity  of  the  multitude  anew, 
and  in  which  decency  was  not  always  strictly  observed ; 
but  the  Pont-Neuf  audience  was  not  easily  shocked,  and 
the  comme  il  faut  ladies  who  were  present  at  that  exhibi- 
tion contented  themselves  with  holding  their  fans  before 
their  eyes  and  exclaiming : 

"  Why,  this  is  most  improper,  most  scandalous !  The 
gestures  at  least  ought  to  be  prohibited !  " 

Urbain  suddenly  conceived  a  plan  of  his  own,  as  he 
observed  the  clown's  burlesque  disguise.  Why  should 
not  he  use  the  same  means  to  get  into  the  barber's 
house  ?  Was  it  not  Love  himself  who  suggested  that 
ruse  to  him  by  making  him  a  witness  of  Tabarin's  farce 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  cudgelling  his  brains  to 
think  how  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  Blanche  ? 

Whether  it  was  Love,  Destiny,  or  Chance  that  guided 
our  lover  thither,  he  was  none  the  less  enchanted  with 
his  idea ;  and,  mentally  offering  heartfelt  thanks  to  Taba- 
rin, he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  means  of  carrying  it 
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out.  He  at  once  began  to  force  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd,  jostled  a  grisette,  caught  a  button  in  an  old 
woman's  cloak,  and  trod  on  the  foot  of  a  young  lady 
who  had  glided  into  the  crowd  on  the  arm  of  a  student ; 
but,  paying  no  heed  to  the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon 
him,  Urbain  continued  as  he  had  begun,  and,  finding 
himself  free  of  the  throng  at  last,  ran  home  without 
stopping  for  breath. 

He  opened  the  drawer  of  a  small  walnut  desk,  and 
counted  his  money ;  for,  in  every  sort  of  affair,  we  must 
always  have  recourse  to  that  accursed  agent,  to  smooth 
away  obstacles  and  reach  more  quickly  the  end  we  have 
in  view. 

He  had  only  sixty  livres  tournois ;  that  was  very  little 
— not  enough  to  gain  admission  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Lais 
in  our  days ;  but  when  beauty  is  the  companion  of  inno- 
cence, the  approach  is  much  less  difficult. 

Moreover,  Urbain  did  not  propose  to  assume  the  cos- 
tume of  a  grande  dame ;  on  the  contrary,  he  proposed 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  peasant  woman,  thinking  that  his 
awkwardness  would  be  less  noticeable  in  that  costume. 
He  looked  at  himself  in  his  little  mirror :  no  beard  or 
whiskers ;  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  hair  on  his  chin. 
Urbain  leaped  for  joy,  whereas,  a  few  days  before,  he 
was  sighing  for  a  moustache ;  he  was  delighted  too,  now 
that  he  intended  to  transform  himself  into  a  girl,  that  he 
was  no  taller;  and  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  his 
small  feet  and  hands: 

"  How  lucky  I  am,  not  to  be  a  large,  strong,  hand- 
some man ! " 

All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  the  necessary 
clothes.  Urbain  took  his  money  and  went  to  a  second- 
hand clothes  shop,  where  he  asked  for  a  working-dress 
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for  a  servant  in  the  country,  who,  he  said,  was  of  about 
his  size.  He  was  supplied  with  everything  that  was 
needful :  skirt,  waist,  apron,  cap,  neckerchief,  and  shoes ; 
he  was  made  to  pay  three  times  its  value,  and  still  he 
was  overjoyed. 

These  purchases  took  time ;  Urbain  dined,  and  at  night- 
fall went  back  to  his  room  with  his  little  bundle  under 
his  arm,  as  pleased  as  Jason  when  he  carried  off  the 
Golden  Fleece,  as  Pluto  abducting  Proserpine,  as  Apollo 
tearing  the  skin  from  the  serpent  Python,  as  Hercules 
stealing  the  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  or  as  Paris  carrying  off  Menelaus's  wife ;  and 
surely  all  those  persons  were  highly  pleased. 

When  he  reached  his  room,  our  lover  struck  a  light 
with  flint  and  steel,  for  phosphorus  boxes  were  not  then 
known.  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to  his  change  of 
condition,  retaining  of  his  masculine  costume  only  the 
necessary  under-garments,  which,  indeed,  he  considered 
to  be  doubly  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  not  freeze 
in  his  new  skirt.  Urbain  put  on  the  skirt  and  the  waist, 
then  tried  to  fasten  them;  but  he  went  about  it  awk- 
wardly, pulled  one  string  instead  of  another,  ripped  and 
tore,  and  pricked  himself.  The  poor  boy  was  in  despair ; 
he  looked  in  his  little  mirror,  and  saw  that  it  was  all 
wrong.  He  could  never  adjust  the  dress  properly;  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  Only  a  woman  understands  all  the  mys- 
teries of  her  sex's  toilet;  he  must  therefore  ask  some 
woman  to  come  to  his  assistance;  and,  as  he  remembered 
that  an  old  bachelor  lodged  on  the  floor  below,  with  an 
active  and  pretty  little  maid-servant,  who  always  dropped 
him  a  graceful  courtesy,  Urbain  ran  down  the  stairs,  four 
at  a  time,  holding  his  waist  and  skirt  as  best  he  could, 
and  rang  his  neighbor's  bell. 
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The  servant  opened  the  door,  and  laughed  heartily 
when  she  saw  the  figure  before  her,  half  man,  half  woman. 
But,  however  he  may  be  dressed,  a  comely  youth  of 
nineteen  is  always  interesting,  and  Urbain's  voice  was 
very  touching  as  he  said  to  the  maid : 

"  Oh  !  mademoiselle,  I  am  in  great  trouble ;  I  want  to 
dress  as  a  woman,  and  I  can't  do  it ;  it  would  be  so  kind 
of  you,  if  you  would  help  me  a  moment." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  girl ;  and,  without  more 
ado,  she  followed  Urbain  back  to  his  room,  where  she 
laughed  louder  than  ever  when  she  saw  the  condition 
of  his  feminine  costume. 

"Are  you  going  to  a  ball  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  to  be  disguised  so  that  no  one  will 
recognize  me." 

"Oh,  well !  just  wait,  and  I'll  dress  you !  and  I  promise 
you  that  you'll  look  as  nice  as  possible." 

She  began  by  undoing  all  that  Urbain  had  done,  then 
examined  his  clothes. 

"  These  are  not  very  nice,"  she  said. 

"  They're  all  that  I  need ;  I  want  to  be  dressed  very 
simply." 

"But  you  must  have  a  petticoat  to  put  underneath; 
this  isn't  enough ;  you  haven't  got  hips  like  us,  so  we 
must  make  you  some.  And  that  cap !  what  a  horrid 
thing ;  that  wouldn't  fit  you ;  I'll  go  and  get  one  of  my 
own  for  you,  and  everything  else  you  need.  I  mean  to 
have  you  look  nice." 

And,  without  listening  to  Urbain's  thanks,  the  girl  ran 
downstairs  again,  and  soon  reappeared  with  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  make  of  the  young  man  a  well- 
proportioned  girl.  The  new  cap  was  tried  on,  and  fitted 
perfectly.  Urbain  was  overjoyed.  He  did  not  know 
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how  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  young  girl ;  and  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  providing  the  head-dress;  there 
were  curls  to  be  made  and  loose  hair  to  be  fastened 
under  the  cap ;  she  concealed  his  chin,  put  in  pins  here 
and  there,  and  at  last,  after  looking  him  over  from  head 
to  foot,  exclaimed : 

"  He  really  looks  very  well !  with  such  a  white  skin, 
and  such  a  modest  manner,  he  will  deceive  everybody; 
that's  sure. — Wait  a  minute,  till  I  make  you  a  stomach." 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  What !  is  it  necessary  ?     What  a  question ! " 

"  But  I  am  stifling  in  this  waist." 

"  Bah !  we  women  stifle  much  worse  !  but  it  don't  do 
any  harm.  If  you  want  to  be  pretty,  you  must  suffer 
a  bit.  Wait  till  I  draw  in  your  waist  and  make  you 
some  hips,  and  then — Oh  !  dame !  I  must ;  that's  the 
way  to  distinguish  the  sexes." 

The  young  servant  kept  finding  more  things  to  do  for 
Urbain,  and  he,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  disguised, 
assented  to  whatever  she  suggested,  with  the  best  pos- 
sible grace,  repeating  again  and  again : 

"  How  good  you  are,  mademoiselle !  How  can  I  prove 
my  gratitude ! " 

Whether  because  Urbain  finally  found  some  way  of 
proving  his  gratitude,  or  because  she  continued  to  find 
something  more  to  do  to  his  costume,  his  toilet  lasted 
more  than  two  hours.  Then  only  did  the  girl,  red  as 
a  cherry,  abandon  Urbain  to  his  fate,  saying: 

"There,  it's  all  done,  and  you  don't  look  the  least 
bit  like  a  man!  nobody'd  ever  suspect  it.  You  can 
go  out  now.  Keep  your  eyes  down,  look  sideways, 
take  short  steps,  sway  your  hips  a  bit,  press  your  lips 
together,  stand  up  straight,  and  you  won't  get  to  the  end 
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of  the  street  without  making  a  conquest.  Adieu,  mon- 
sieur; when  you  need  my  services  again,  pray  don't 
spare  me." 

The  young  servant  left  him,  and  Urbain,  having  prac- 
tised his  gait  for  some  time,  decided  at  last  to  venture 
out  into  the  streets  of  Paris  in  his  new  costume. 


XII 

A  NOCTURNAL  ADVENTURE 

Our  young  lover  felt  decidedly  ill  at  ease  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  in  cap  and  skirts.  Although  it  was  dark  and 
lanterns  were  rare,  Urbain  fancied  that  he  was  recognized 
whenever  anyone  passed  him,  and  expected  to  be  arrested 
by  police  officers,  who  might  ask  him  the  reason  of  his 
disguise,  and  take  him  into  custody,  if  he  continued  to 
walk  about  in  female  guise  in  the  good  city,  where  only 
by  distributing  money  lavishly  can  one  obtain  permission 
to  pass  for  what  he  is  not ;  and  as  Urbain  had  not  a  sou 
upon  him  (for  when  one  dresses  as  a  woman,  one  natu- 
rally forgets  many  things),  he  realized  that  it  was  essen- 
tial for  him  to  avoid  the  officers  of  justice.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  robbers ;  that  was  much  in 
those  days,  and  it  is  something  to-day. 

Little  by  little,  Urbain's  courage  came  back;  he  began 
to  be  accustomed  to  his  costume,  and  certain  remarks 
that  were  made  to  him  as  he  passed  proved  that  those 
who  made  them  were  entirely  deceived  as  to  his  sex. 
Urbain  was  careful  not  to  reply  to  the  somewhat  famil- 
iar compliments  that  were  addressed  to  him,  but  simply 
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walked  the  faster,  at  the  risk  of  soiling  his  skirts,  which 
he  was  not  very  expert  in  holding  up,  and  which  impeded 
him  considerably  in  the  matter  of  jumping  across  the 
gutters.  At  last  he  reached  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  and 
not  until  then  did  it  occur  to  him  that  it  was  very  late 
to  try  to  gain  admission  to  the  barber's  house.  There 
was  no  chance  of  Marguerite's  coming  out,  so  that  his 
disguise  could  be  of  no  service  to  him  until  the  next 
day.  Thus  it  had  been  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to  don 
it  so  soon;  but  does  a  lover  ever  reflect  upon  such 
things  ?  Furthermore,  as  he  wished  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  female  garb,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  had 
some  experience  with  it  that  night.  As  he  reflected  thus, 
he  prowled  about  the  barber's  house,  gazing  at  Blanche's 
windows  and  sending  her  innumerable  sighs,  which  she 
did  not  hear  because  she  was  asleep,  and  probably  would 
not  have  heard  even  if  she  had  been  awake. 

Absorbed  by  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  sighing  beneath 
his  fair  one's  windows,  Urbain  entirely  forgot  that,  while 
it  is  natural  enough  for  a  young  man  to  loiter  about  the 
streets  at  night,  sighing,  a  young  woman,  unattended,  at 
such  a  late  hour,  is  certain  to  occasion  all  sorts  of  con- 
jectures. The  young  lover  was  suddenly  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  someone  seizing  his  leg  and  saying  in  a 
hoarse  voice : 

"  It  would  seem,  little  mother,  that  the  fellow  you  are 
waiting  for  is  late ;  if  you'll  just  take  my  arm,  we'll  have 
a  glass  of  white  wine  at  the  wine-shop  yonder.  I'm  a 
customer.  They  have  private  rooms." 

Urbain  turned,  and  saw  a  tall  fellow  dressed  as  a  chair- 
man. Not  at  all  pleased  by  the  incident,  the  young  man 
started  to  run,  and  unceremoniously  left  his  gallant.  But, 
within  two  yards,  he  was  stopped  anew  by  two  pages, 
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who  tried  to  kiss  him ;  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self from  their  embraces,  and  kept  on.  In  a  moment,  he 
was  accosted  by  students,  then  by  footmen,  then  by 
soldiers;  and  some  of  them  pursued  him.  Urbain  re- 
doubled his  speed  to  escape  them,  and  pulled  his  skirts 
up  to  his  knees  in  order  to  run  more  freely;  but  the 
higher  he  raised  them,  the  more  ardor  the  gallants  dis- 
played in  their  pursuit. 

"Morbleu!"  said  Urbain  to  himself,  as  he  ran;  "I  didn't 
dress  as  a  woman  to  be  embraced  by  all  the  pages  and 
footmen  in  the  city !  Men  are  veritable  devils  !  I  realize 
now  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  wear  breeches  than  skirts. 
But  I  shall  gain  access  to  Blanche  to-morrow.  Courage ! 
perhaps  they  will  leave  me  in  peace." 

And  he  leaped  the  gutters,  scuttled  through  street 
after  street,  perspiring  freely,  and  suffocating  in  his 
corsets  and  the  artificial  bust  with  which  the  young 
servant  had  supplied  him.  As  he  followed  at  random 
the  streets  which  seemed  most  likely  to  further  his 
escape  from  his  conquests,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  no 
idea  where  he  was. 

Hearing  no  one  behind  him,  he  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  recognized  his  surroundings.  He  had  crossed  the 
bridges,  and  had  run  as  far  as  the  large  Pre-aux-Clercs, 
where  they  were  just  beginning  to  build  houses  and  to 
open  streets,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  small 
Pre-aux-Clercs,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  houses 
and  gardens  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 

"Ah !  there's  the  new  street  they  call  Rue  de  Verneuil," 
said  Urbain  to  himself;  "and  there's  the  Chemin-aux- 
Vaches,  where  they  are  building  Rue  Saint-Dominique. 
I  know  where  I  am  now.  But  I  must  rest  a  moment.  I 
am  too  far  from  home  to  start  off  at  once.  I  can't  take 
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another  step ;  I  must  get  my  breath.  This  is  a  lonely 
quarter;  the  night  is  well  advanced,  and  we  will  hope 
that  I  shall  make  no  more  conquests." 

Urbain  pulled  up  his  skirts,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone. 
After  about  half  an  hour,  feeling  thoroughly  rested,  he 
rose  and  started  for  home.  He  walked  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  congratulating  himself  upon  meeting  no  one.  But, 
suddenly,  as  he  passed  Rue  de  Bourbon,  four  men  came 
out  of  that  street,  and  at  sight  of  him  stopped  and  barred 
his  way. 

"  Oho  !  what  is  all  this  ?  So  late  !  the  game  still  on 
the  wing  ?  " 

"  On  my  honor,  a  delightful  meeting !  it's  a  farmer's 
wife ! " 

"  So  much  the  better !  I  am  very  fond  of  peasants 
myself." 

"  The  devil,  marquis !  a  peasant  walking  about  Paris 
in  the  middle  of  the  night !  I  should  say  that  there  was 
a  serious  doubt  about  her  innocence !  " 

"  Nonsense,  chevalier !  you  always  think  ill  of  every- 
one !  For  my  part,  I'll  wager  that  the  poor  child  came 
to  the  city  to  sell  her  eggs." 

"  No  matter  what  she  came  for,  she  won't  go  back 
until  my  moustache  has  left  its  mark  on  her  sweet 
mouth." 

Urbain  knew  from  the  language  and  manners  of  those 
worthies  that  he  had  to  do  with  roues  of  high  rank.  As 
he  could  not  run  away,  for  he  was  entirely  surrounded,  he 
tried  to  get  rid  of  them  by  saying  in  a  shrill  voice : 

"  For  pity's  sake,  messieurs,  leave  me — I  am  not  what 
you  think." 

But  his  prayers  were  unheeded;  they  crowded  about 
him  and  pressed  him  close.  At  last,  losing  patience  at 
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their  treatment,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  other 
way  to  obtain  his  freedom  than  to  make  himself  known ; 
so  he  said,  in  his  natural  voice : 

"  Leave  me,  messieurs !  I  tell  you  again,  you  are 
making  a  mistake." 

These  words,  which  the  young  bachelor  pronounced 
in  a  tone  that  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  sex,  pro- 
duced upon  the  four  young  nobles  a  similar  effect  to  that 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  head  of  Medusa;  they  were  speechless  for 
a  moment ;  but  soon  all  four  laughed  heartily,  crying : 

"  It's  a  man  !     Well,  this  is  a  unique  adventure  !  " 

"  Yes,  messieurs ;  it  is  a  man,"  rejoined  Urbain.  "  I  hope 
now  that  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  go  my  way." 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  make  no  objection,"  said 
one  of  the  strangers. 

"  Come,  come,  Villebelle,"  said  another;  "let  the  fellow 
go ;  you  must  see  that  it  isn't  a  girl ! — May  I  be  damned, 
if  I  don't  believe  that  the  wine  he  has  drunk  keeps  him 
from  discovering  the  mistake ;  eh,  chevalier  ?  " 

"  Pardieu !  yes,  messieurs ! "  replied  the  Marquis  de 
Villebelle — for  it  was  that  nobleman  himself,  who,  as  he 
had  said  to  the  barber,  was  finishing  the  night  merrily 
with  his  friends  by  scouring  the  streets  of  the  capital  in 
search  of  piquant  adventures.  With  his  brain  heated  by 
wine,  the  marquis,  who  was  always  foremost  to  set  the 
example  of  reckless  extravagance,  had  been  one  of 
the  most  zealous  in  his  attentions  to  Urbain;  and  even 
after  the  latter  had  made  himself  known,  the  marquis 
kept  his  hand  upon  him. 

"  One  moment,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  We  know  that  you 
are  not  a  girl;  that's  all  right;  but,  by  all  the  devils, 
you  must  have  had  some  entertaining  adventures,  to 
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have  rigged  yourself  in  this  costume;  tell  us  about 
them — that  will  amuse  us — and  then  you  shall  be  free." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  echoed  the  others ;  "  he  must  tell  us  why 
he  dressed  as  a  woman." 

"  I  will  entertain  the  company  at  the  cardinal's  petit 
lever  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  tell  Marion  Delorme  about  it." 

"  I  will  induce  Bois-Robert  to  put  it  in  verse  for  the 
court." 

"  Colletet  must  make  a  comedy  of  it.    Come,  tell  us ! " 

"  Once  more,  messieurs,  let  me  go  my  way !  "  rejoined 
Urbain,  impatiently.  "  By  what  right  do  you  question 
me  ?  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  and  I  wish  to  go." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tried  again  to  push  by  the  marquis  ; 
but  he  barred  his  passage  and  drew  his  sword,  crying : 

"  On  my  word !  the  little  fellow  shows  his  teeth.  This 
is  too  insolent !  You  will  tell  us  your  adventures,  or  we 
will  make  you  jump  over  our  swords  like  a  spaniel." 

"  Scoundrel !  "  cried  Urbain,  in  a  passion ;  "  if  I  had  a 
weapon,  you  would  not  presume  to  talk  so  to  me,  or  I 
would  soon  make  you  repent." 

"  Really  ?  Parbleu  !  I  would  like  to  see  how  you 
handle  a  sword !  Come,  chevalier,  lend  him  yours." 

"What,  Villebelle,  do  you  mean  it?" 

"  To  be  sure;  a  duel  with  a  peasant  girl  will  be  amusing. 
Come,  messieurs,  form  a  circle." 

As  he  spoke,  the  marquis  took  the  sword  of  one  of  his 
companions  and  handed  it  to  Urbain. 

"  Here  is  something  to  defend  yourself  with,"  he  said. 
"  On  guard,  my  girl-boy !  and  let  us  see  if  you  are  as 
brave  as  you  are  obstinate." 

Urbain  eagerly  seized  the  sword,  and  attacked  the 
marquis  on  the  instant.  Although  impeded  by  his  skirts 
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and  corsets,  he  rushed  at  his  adversary  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  and  the  marquis,  parrying  his  thrusts,  kept 
exclaiming  : 

"  Good !  very  good,  on  my  honor !  Pray  observe,  mes- 
sieurs— that  disengagement — and  that  thrust !  Peste  ! 
how  he  goes  about  it !  It  requires  all  my  skill  to — " 

A  sword-thrust  in  the  forearm  interrupted  the  mar- 
quis's sentence ;  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand ;  his  friends 
gathered  about  him  and  supported  him,  and  Urbain  tried 
to  assist  him. 

"  It  is  nothing,  nothing !  "  said  the  marquis ;  "  adieu, 
my  friend ;  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance,  although  I  don't  know 
who  you  are.  If  you  should  ever  find  yourself  in  any 
difficulty,  if  you  have  any  unpleasant  affair  on  your 
hands,  or  need  a  protector,  come  to  my  house  and  ask 
for  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle ;  you  will  find  me  only  too 
willing  to  oblige  you." 

With  that,  the  marquis  took  Urbain's  hand  and  shook 
it  cordially,  then  walked  away,  supported  by  the  other 
young  nobles,  who  had  bound  up  his  wound  with  their 
handkerchiefs,  while  our  lover,  still  bewildered  by  the 
adventure,  returned  quickly  to  his  lodging. 
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XIII 

THE  TETE-A-TETE 

That  night,  so  fertile  in  events,  had  given  place  to  day, 
and  sleep  had  not  approached  Julia's  eyes :  in  her  agita- 
tion and  impatience,  she  had  left  the  sofa  twenty  times 
to  go  to  listen  at  the  door,  thinking  that  she  heard  a 
noise,  and  flattering  herself  that  the  marquis  was  about 
to  appear.  But  she  had  heard  the  clock  strike  every 
hour  of  that  night,  which  seemed  endless  to  her,  and  the 
fascinating  Villebelle  had  not  come. 

The  Italian's  brow  grew  dark ;  her  eyes,  which  still 
shone  with  their  accustomed  brilliancy,  no  longer  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments — the  fire  that  animated  them 
had  a  darker  glow;  her  bosom  was  oppressed,  and  sought 
relief  in  sighs ;  she  walked  at  random  about  the  rooms, 
whose  splendor  had  lost  its  charm  for  her;  she  passed  the 
mirrors  without  looking  at  them.  Her  vanity  was  wounded 
by  the  marquis's  indifference ;  and,  in  truth,  his  conduct  was 
inexcusable.  What  woman  would  pardon  such  neglect  ? 
To  have  allowed  herself  to  be  abducted  with  good  grace, 
for  the  privilege  of  passing  a  whole  night  in  solitude ! 
Love  pardons  many  things,  but  self-love  pardons  nothing. 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  day  eclipsed  the  candle-light, 
Julia  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and,  after  passing 
through  several  rooms,  reached  the  corridor. 

"  They  are  not  afraid  that  I  shall  escape,"  she  thought, 
with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  they  have  taken  no  precautions  to 
detain  me.  I  presume  that  monsieur  le  marquis  and  his 
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worthy  agent  think  that  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have 
been  brought  to  this  house  !  Patience ;  perhaps  they 
will  know  me  better  some  day." 

She  went  downstairs.  Although  it  was  midwinter,  it 
was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  young  Italian  passed  out 
through  the  peristyle  into  the  gardens,  where  she  wan- 
dered about  from  one  path  to  another,  lost  in  thought. 

Daybreak  surprised  Marcel  and  his  guest  sleeping 
soundly  by  the  table  at  which  they  had  supped.  Marcel, 
who  woke  first,  collected  his  thoughts,  and  was  amazed 
that  his  master  had  not  come  during  the  night.  But  the 
door-bell  was  in  the  room  where  he  had  slept,  and  the  mar- 
quis was  not  the  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Marcel  shook  Chaudoreille,  who  opened  his  little  eyes 
and  looked  about  him  in  amazement,  muttering : 

"  Sandis !  I  am  not  in  my  room  on  Rue  Brisemiche, 
nor  in  the  gambling-house  on  Rue  Vide-Gousset.  Where 
in  the  devil  have  I  passed  the  night?  My  purse — 
where  is  my  purse  ?  I  had  eight  crowns  in  it." 

Chaudoreille  hastily  felt  in  his  pockets  and  counted 
his  money,  while  Marcel  said  to  him : 

"  Come,  wake  up,  and  remember  where  you  are.  Do 
you  think  me  capable  of  robbing  you  ?  " 

"Ah!  fool  that  I  am!  Dear  Marcel!  I  remember 
everything  now.  Excuse  me,  my  friend;  but,  for  a 
moment,  I  thought  that  I  was  at  the  tavern  where  I 
sometimes  sleep.  What  the  devil !  it  is  broad  daylight!" 

"  Yes,  and  monsieur  le  marquis  didn't  come  during  the 
night ;  I  don't  understand  it !  " 

"  It  is  very  strange ;  and  the  poor  girl,  whom  we  had 
so  much  trouble  in  bringing  here — what  the  deuce  has 
she  been  doing  since  last  night  ?  " 

"  She  probably  slept,  as  we  did." 
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"Ah  !  my  dear  Marcel,  it's  easy  to  see  that  you  have 
not  studied  the  sex !  Sleep !  a  woman  who  is  awaiting 
her  vanquisher  for  the  first  time !  She  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  eat  the  moon  than  to  sleep." 

"  But  when  the  vanquisher  doesn't  come,  she  must 
make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Never,  never,  I  tell  you  !  Just  listen  to  this  instance : 
I  had  an  assignation  once,  with  a  baroness,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Seine,  near  the  Tour  de  Nesle ;  it  was  in  winter, 
and  horribly  cold.  Unforeseen  events — a  duel — pre- 
vented me  from  meeting  my  charmer.  I  was  wounded, 
and  lay  in  bed  eight  days.  On  the  ninth  day,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  place  we  had  appointed — what  did 
I  see  ?  " 

"  Your  baroness  ?  " 

"Just  so;  but  the  poor  woman!  she  had  frozen  to 
death  four  days  before,  all  because  she  would  not  leave 
the  spot." 

"  Our  lady  had  a  good  fire  and  everything  she  could 
desire;  she  can't  have  frozen  to  death  waiting  for  my 
master." 

"  I  say,  Marcel !  suppose  I  should  go  up  and  say  a  few 
pleasant  things  to  her,  to  divert  her  thoughts  a  little  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  might  displease  monsieur  le  marquis." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  you  are  right ;  I  might  offend  him." 

"  Wouldn't  you  do  better  to  go  to  the  person  who  left 
you  here,  and  tell  him  that  monseigneur  did  not  come  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  Marcel ;  Touquet  told  me  to  wait  here 
for  the  marquis's  orders,  and  I  must  follow  his  instruc- 
tions ;  he  may  stay,  away  for  a  fortnight,  if  he  pleases ; 
it's  all  the  same  to  me;  I  shall  not  leave  you.  You  have 
a  fine  cellar  and  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  I 
am  very  comfortable  here.  But  I  will  go  to  get  some 
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cards  for  our  next  night  together,  and  I  will  teach  you 
some  tricks  you  never  dreamed  of." 

"  Very  good ;  I  will  go  to  prepare  our  breakfast ;  then 
I  will  go  up  to  ask  if  the  lady  desires  anything." 

"  That  is  right ;  meanwhile,  I  will  take  a  stroll  in  the 
garden  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  Hercules." 

Chaudoreille  adjusted  his  cloak  and  pulled  up  his  new 
ruff,  which  he  had  bought  at  second-hand,  but  with  which 
he  was  delighted  because  it  came  up  to  his  ears.  He 
turned  up  his  hat-brim,  twisted  his  hair  into  ringlets,  and 
went  into  the  garden,  whistling  the  air  of 

"  Viens,  Aurora, 
Je  t' implore;" 

a  ballad  which  good  King  Henri  had  brought  into  fashion. 
He  paused  with  a  haughty  air  in  front  of  each  statue, 
and  made  a  wry  face  at  those  which  had  frightened  him 
the  night  before. 

As  he  turned  from  one  path  into  another,  he  saw  Julia 
seated  in  a  clump  of  trees,  on  which  there  were  no  leaves. 
She  was  lost  in  thought,  and  did  not  hear  him  approach- 
ing. Chaudoreille  took  counsel  with  himself,  being  un- 
certain whether  he  should  accost  her  or  go  his  way ;  he 
decided  upon  the  first  alternative,  and  walked  toward 
her,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  hip  and  his  body  thrown 
back,  preparing  his  smile  in  advance. 

Julia  hastily  raised  her  eyes;  but  on  recognizing 
Chaudoreille  her  features  contracted  with  vexation,  and 
she  said  sharply : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

Chaudoreille  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  smile,  and  could  think  of  no  reply 
to  make. 
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"  Who  has  sent  you  to  me  ?  "  continued  Julia ;  "  is  the 
marquis  here?  or  is  it  his  confidant, Touquet  the  barber?" 

"  No,  fair  lady ;  I  am  for  the  moment  alone  with  you 
and  Marcel  in  this  house.  I  passed  the  night  without 
sleep,  to  watch  over  your  safety,  thinking  all  the  time 
that  the  marquis  would  come." 

"  Who  is  this  Marcel  ?  the  servant  who  admitted  us, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  the  marquis's  service,  in  this 
house  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  about  four  or  five  years,  I  believe." 

"And  have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?  " 

"  Yesterday  was  the  first  time." 

Julia  said  no  more,  and  Chaudoreille,  after  waiting  a 
moment,  continued : 

"Do  you  know  my  intimate  friend,  Touquet  the 
barber  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  "  Julia  replied,  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  her  questioner. 

"  Nothing — of  course  not.  But  you  mentioned  his 
name.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  and  I  am  honored 
by  being  his  friend." 

"That  speaks  well  for  you,"  retorted  Julia,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Chaudoreille,  interpreting 
her  smile  to  his  own  advantage;  "we  have  seen  fire 
together.  He  is  a  brave  man — oh !  I  do  him  full  justice 
in  that  respect !  He  has  always  behaved  honorably — " 

"Always  ?  Did  he  ever  mention  his  parents  to  you — 
his  father  ?  " 

"  Faith,  no !  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  born  in  the 
highest  rank  of  society;  in  that  respect,  I  am  infinitely 
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superior  to  him;  the  Chaudoreilles  are  of  the  purest 
stock,  and  trace  their  descent  from  Noah.  Under  Charles 
the  Bald,  one  of  my  ancestors  wore  the  tonsure — " 

"What  do  I  care  what  your  ancestors  did?  I  am 
talking  about  the  barber's  family." 

"  True ;  but  my  friend  Touquet  has  never  said  much 
about  it  to  me.  I  think  that  he's  a  Lorrainer,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  left  his  province  early  in  life,  and  came 
to  Paris  when  he  was  very  young.  This  is  the  only 
place  where  genius  can  show  itself;  so  Touquet  has  made 
his  fortune !  and  I,  thank  God,  am — " 

At  that  point,  Chaudoreille's  eyes  fell  on  his  doublet, 
which  was  torn  in  several  places ;  and  he  covered  it  with 
his  cloak  before  he  continued : 

"  I  should  be  very  rich  if  I  had  not  ruined  myself  for 
women." 

Julia,  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  this  last  remark, 
said  in  an  undertone: 

"  He  must  be  very  rich,  if  he  has  assisted  the  marquis 
in  all  his  wild  escapades." 

"  He  isn't  married,"  said  Chaudoreille ;  "  but  he  could 
make  a  good  match ;  his  house  on  Rue  des  Bourdonnais 
is  a  very  pretty  little  piece  of  property.  It  may  be  on 
account  of  the  girl  that  he  doesn't  choose  to  marry — it 
may  be  that  he  means  to  marry  her — I  shouldn't  be 
surprised." 

"  What  girl  ?  "  asked  Julia,  with  evident  interest. 

"  Why,  that  girl  he  adopted,  who  is  now  sixteen  years 
old." 

"  Touquet  the  barber  adopted  a  child  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  !  What !  you  know  him,  and  you  didn't 
know  that  ?  Why,  that  was  one  of  the  best  deeds  of 
his  whole  life ! " 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Touquet  ever  did  a  good 
deed  ? "  said  Julia,  smiling  ironically ;  "  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  it.  Is  this  girl  pretty?" 

"  Pretty !  I  should  say  so !  She  is  a — But,  no,"  said 
Chaudoreille,  correcting  himself,  as  if  he  suddenly  re- 
membered something,  "  she  is  not  pretty  at  all ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  ugly ;  I  might  even  say  that  she  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  at." 

"A  moment  ago  you  said  that  she  was  pretty,  and  now 
you  call  her  very  ugly;  you  don't  seem  to  know  very 
well  what  you  want  to  say,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille ! " 

"  In  your  company,  lovely  maiden,  a  man  may  easily 
lose  his  presence  of  mind;  but,  by  this  sword,  I 
swear — " 

At  that  moment,  the  bell  at  the  street-door  rang,  and 
Chaudoreille  paused.  Assuming  that  it  was  the  mar- 
quis, and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  dangerous  for  him 
to  be  surprised  alone  with  Julia,  he  hurried  away  by 
the  nearest  path  and  went  back  to  Marcel,  while  the 
young  Italian  listened  intently  and  her  cheeks  turned 
a  brilliant  red. 

Marcel  opened  the  door,  but  it  was  not  the  marquis 
who  rang;  it  was  Touquet,  alone. 

"Your  master  fought  a  duel  last  night,"  he  said  to 
Marcel ;  "  he  was  wounded,  but  very  slightly,  it  seems. 
I  will  go  to  speak  to  the  girl.  She  must  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  all  this  means.  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"In  the  garden,"  said  Chaudoreille;  "but  I  assure  you 
that  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  bored  here.  To  be  sure,  I 
have  been  talking  with  her,  and — " 

"  Did  I  give  you  permission  ?  You  are  very  presump- 
tuous, to  talk  with  a  woman  upon  whom  the  marquis  has 
cast  his  eyes." 
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"  Yes,  I  agree  that  I  am  very  presumptuous ;  but  I 
thought — You  say  that  monseigneur  fought  a  duel — do 
you  know  with  whom  ?  " 

"  Idiot !  Is  that  our  business  ?  do  you  suppose  that 
I  asked  him  ?  " 

"  True ;  it  isn't  our  business,  but — " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  here ;  begone!" 

"  You  say  that  I  am  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  at  once." 

"  Without  being  presented  to  monseigneur  ?  That  is 
very  annoying;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  he  has  no 
further  need  of  me,  he  might  at  least  pay  me." 

"  Here  are  ten  crowns  more ;  that  is  a  hundred  times 
more  than  you  are  worth." 

"Very  good;  but  what  about  the  rosette  and  the 
broken  glass?" 

"  Morbleu  !  are  you  not  satisfied,  knave  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. — I  had  best  not 
grumble,"  said  Chaudoreille  to  himself,  "or  he  may 
remember  the  shaves  I  owe  him  for." 

"  Go,"  said  the  barber,  pointing  to  the  door  in  the  wall. 
The  Gascon  hastily  bestowed  the  money  he  had  received 
in  his  purse,  which  he  carefully  replaced  in  his  girdle, 
muttering : 

"  Ten  and  eight — that  makes  eighteen.  Sandis!  enough 
to  break  the  bank  on  Rue  Vide-Gousset  and  Rue  Coupe- 
Gorge  too." 

He  shook  hands  with  Marcel,  and,  puffing  himself  out 
in  his  cloak,  passed  through  the  little  door,  which  seemed 
too  narrow  for  him  now  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
eighteen  crowns. 

The  barber,  in  haste  to  acquit  himself  of  the  commis- 
sion which  the  marquis  had  confided  to  him,  in  order 
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that  he  might  return  home  as  soon  as  possible  and  be 
on  hand  when  his  customers  arrived,  walked  swiftly 
through  the  garden  and  soon  met  Julia,  whose  hopes 
vanished  once  more  when  she  saw  him. 

"  Madame,"  said  Touquet,  after  saluting  her  with  re- 
spect, "monsieur  le  marquis's  conduct  must  have  seemed 
to  you  very  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least ;  but  you  will 
pardon  him  when  you  know  that  he  fought  a  duel  last 
night  in  the  large  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  was  wounded." 

"  Wounded  ! "  said  Julia,  with  emotion ;  "  is  there 
danger — " 

"No,  madame;  it  is  a  mere  trifle — in  the  arm  only. 
Monsieur  le  marquis  sent  word  to  me  of  this  accident 
at  daybreak  this  morning,  and  bade  me  come  to  tell 
you ;  he  hopes  to  be  entirely  recovered  soon,  and  to 
come  in  person  to  offer  his  apologies  in  four  or  five  days. 
But  if  you  are  bored  here,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
your  shop,  and  I  will  notify  you  when — " 

"  No,"  said  Julia,  abruptly  interrupting  him,  "  I  will  re- 
main here ;  do  you  suppose  that  I  left  my  home  simply 
to  return  to  it  ?  I  will  await  the  marquis's  coming." 

"As  you  please,  madame;  orders  will  be  given  to 
satisfy  your  least  desires." 

The  barber  bowed  low  to  Julia,  and,  having  trans- 
mitted to  Marcel  the  marquis's  orders,  left  the  house  and 
returned  home  at  full  speed. 

Five  days  had  passed  since  Julia  first  took  up  her 
abode  in  that  magnificent  apartment,  where  she  found 
a  harpsichord,  a  zither,  books,  pencils,  drawings,  and  a 
wardrobe  supplied  with  everything  that  could  add  to  the 
charms  of  beauty.  Marcel,  always  obedient  and  discreet, 
fulfilled  her  wishes  without  ever  presuming  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, and  Julia  spoke  to  him  only  to  ask  for  what  seemed 
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likely  to  amuse  her;  for  the  most  sumptuous  abode 
affords  no  guaranty  against  ennui. 

The  evening  of  the  sixth  day  was  far  advanced ;  Julia, 
who  had  arrayed  herself  coquettishly,  in  the  hope  that 
the  marquis  would  come,  was  beginning  to  lose  hope 
once  more,  and  had  lain  down  on  the  sofa,  where  her 
reverie  had  given  place  to  a  slight  drowsiness,  when  the 
door  of  her  room  was  opened  gently,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Villebelle  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  very  pretty,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  Julia  lying  in  an  unstudied  pose  on  the 
sofa.  Then  he  stepped  toward  her;  the  noise  roused 
her ;  and  on  opening  her  eyes  she  saw  the  grand  seigneur, 
whose  charms  of  feature  and  of  bearing  were  heightened 
by  a  rich  and  elegant  costume,  and  who  seated  himself 
beside  her  with  a  smile. 

Julia  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  marquis,  "  you  are  so  lovely  thus !  I 
reproach  myself  for  having  disturbed  your  sleep." 

"  I  had  ceased  to  expect  you,  monseigneur,"  said  Julia, 
striving  to  overcome  the  emotion  caused  by  the  sight  of 
the  marquis;  "and  for  six  days — alone  in  this  house — " 

"  Yes,  you  have  had  much  to  annoy  you,  I  can  under- 
stand that ;  but,  my  love,  my  messenger  surely  told  you 
that  it  was  not  my  fault.  My  arm  is  not  entirely  healed  yet, 
but  I  could  not  resist  longer  the  desire  to  see  the  sweet 
child  who  consented  for  love  of  me  to  live  in  solitude." 

"  For  love  of  you,  seigneur ! "  said  Julia,  averting  her 
eyes  to  avoid  meeting  those  which  the  marquis  fastened 
amorously  upon  her;  "what  makes  you  think  that  I  love 
you,  I  pray  to  know  ?  " 

"  On  my  honor !  this  is  divine !  Were  you  expecting 
someone  else,  my  angel  ?  " 
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"  I  am  expecting,  monseigneur,  that  you  will  tell  me 
what  your  motive  was  in  causing  me  to  be  taken  from 
my  home  ?  " 

"  Delicious  !  by  all  the  devils  !  delicious  !  she  doesn't 
know  why  she  was  brought  here!  Did  they  not  tell 
you,  little  fox  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  hear  it  from  you  alone,  seigneur." 

"  That  is  fair ;  it  is  never  well  to  make  love  by  proxy ; 
the  god  doesn't  like  pages  and  valets;  he  prefers  to  do 
his  work  himself!  Come,  a  kiss  first  of  all,  and  then  we 
shall  understand  each  other  better." 

Julia  extricated  herself  from  the  marquis's  arms  as  he 
tried  to  embrace  her,  and  drew  away  from  him. 

"  I  pray  you,  monseigneur,"  she  said,  "  cease  these 
familiarities,  which  are  an  insult  to  me." 

"An  insult  to  her  !  "  exclaimed  the  marquis,  laughing 
heartily,  while  a  deep  flush  rose  to  Julia's  cheeks.  "  But 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  all  acting  ?  You  mean  to 
make  me  pay  for  six  days  of  suspense ;  once  more,  my 
dear  girl,  it  was  not  my  fault :  a  duel — when  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  such  a  thing.  By  the  way,  I  must  tell 
you  about  that ;  it  was  very  amusing.  I  was  with  some 
of  my  friends ;  we  were  a  little  tipsy,  and  had  been  pick- 
ing quarrels  with  everybody,  breaking  windows,  beating 
the  watch,  and  snatching  wigs  from  harmless  bourgeois. 
What  would  you  have?  we  must  pass  the  time  away, 
and  show  those  parliament  fellows  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  included  in  the  edicts  that  forbid  vagrants, 
pages,  and  footmen  to  make  a  noise  in  the  streets  at  night. 
Well,  we  fell  in  with  a  girl,  and  the  girl  was  a  boy ;  he 
wouldn't  tell  us  why  he  was  disguised,  and  he  got  angry 
at  our  jests ;  one  of  my  friends  lent  him  his  sword,  and 
we  fought.  For  a  mere  stripling,  jernidieu  !  how  he  did 
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fight !  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  !  To  cut  it  short,  he 
gave  me  this  scratch,  which  I  can  still  feel,  and  which 
prevents  me  from  moving  my  arm  very  well ;  and  so, 
my  love,  I  beg  you  not  to  play  the  cruel  overmuch,  for 
I  am  not  in  condition  to  carry  on  an  assault." 

And  the  marquis  drew  near  to  Julia  and  tried  again  to 
put  his  arms  about  her ;  but  she  eluded  him,  and  seated 
herself  at  a  distance,  while  he,  lying  back  on  the  sofa, 
watched  her,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  whistled  a 
hunting-song. 

The  young  woman's  breast  rose  and  fell  more  rapidly; 
she  turned  her  face  away  and  put  one  hand  to  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  marquis,  after  a  silence  of 
several  minutes.  "  Can  it  be  that  we  are  weeping  ? 
Really,  my  child,  I  cannot  understand  you.  I  was  told 
that  you  came  here  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world ; 
so  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  surprised  by  the 
severity  which  you  affect  now.  Come,  be  calm ;  I  will 
be  good,  since  you  insist  upon  it." 

As  he  spoke,  Villebelle  seated  himself  by  Julia's  side, 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  pressed  it ;  the  young 
Italian  raised  her  eyes  to  his ;  there  was  in  his  features 
something  noble  and  fascinating,  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  pardon  for  his  boldness  too  readily ;  being  accus- 
tomed to  triumph,  he  was  enterprising  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  not  from  self-conceit;  and  Julia's  resistance 
surprised  but  did  not  anger  him. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  thought  that  you  loved  me,  and  you  despise  me  ! " 

"  I,  despise  you  ?  No,  my  lovely  maid ;  I  will  love 
you — as  well  as  I  can  love  you — and  it  will  last — as  long 
as  it  may ;  what  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  love — a  constant,  sincere  love." 
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"  Ha !  ha !  a  constant  love  !  you  are  exacting,  my  dear 
girl !  As  if  we  could  promise  that !  and,  frankly,  when 
the  great  ladies  of  the  court  have  failed,  ought  a  grisette 
to  hope  to  make  a  lasting  conquest  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villebelle  ?  " 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Julia,  rising  and  walking  toward 
the  door,  with  an  air  of  pride ;  "  then  the  grisette  will  not 
give  way  to  the  caprice  of  the  grand  seigneur." 

"  Upon  my  honor !  she  would  go,  I  verily  believe ! " 
said  the  marquis,  as  he  ran  after  Julia  and  gently  led  her 
back  to  the  sofa.  "  Come,  no  temper.  Was  it  to  quarrel 
that  we  came  here?  Time  flies;  it  carries  away  every 
minute  some  sparks  of  that  creative  fire  which  inspires 
love  and  pleasure !  Let  us  not  wait  until  the  hearth  is 
wholly  cold  before  we  drink  of  the  cup  of  joy.  I  will 
love  you,  I  will  adore  you,  cruel  girl !  but  what  will  you 
offer  me  as  my  reward  for  such  ardor  ?  " 

"A  heart  which  would  love  you  more  dearly  than  you 
have  ever  been  loved,  whose  happiness  it  would  be  to 
beat  only  for  you,  which  would  have  no  thought  that 
did  not  concern  you,  no  wish  that  was  not  for  your 
welfare." 

Julia's  eyes  glowed  with  even  greater  animation  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  fixed  them  on  the  marquis's  face,  no 
longer  striving  to  conceal  the  passion  he  had  aroused  in 
her  heart. 

"Superb  eyes !  "  said  Villebelle,  after  a  moment's  pause; 
"  but  a  trifle  too  much  exaltation  in  the  sentiments.  You 
are  an  Italian ;  that  is  easily  seen ;  the  burning  climate  in 
which  you  were  born  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
treat  love  as  we  French  do — with  a  laugh  and  a  jest; 
but  it's  the  only  proper  way — other  ways  are  too  de- 
pressing." 
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"  Say,  rather,  that  we  alone  know  how  to  love  truly, 
while  you  nobles  give  the  name  of  love  to  the  merest 
caprice,  in  which  your  heart  is  not  concerned  at  all." 

"  Look  you,  my  dear  love :  all  your  fine  speeches  on 
the  metaphysics  of  love  will  have  less  effect  on  me 
than  a  single  kiss.  What !  resistance  still  ?  You  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  am  wounded!  that  is  not 
generous." 

"  Have  you  always  been  generous,  monseigneur  ? " 
queried  Julia,  pushing  him  away ;  "  have  you  done  noth- 
ing in  this  very  house  for  which  you  should  reproach 
yourself?  " 

"  Come,  come,  my  girl ;  do  you  propose  to  give  me 
a  course  of  lectures  on  morals  ? "  laughed  Villebelle. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  abusing  my  patience  a 
little !  On  my  word !  your  eyes  are  made  to  express 
pleasure  rather  than  morality.  Sermons  from  those  lips  ! 
A  little  grisette  coming  here  to  play  Lucrece  !  Nonsense, 
my  love;  let  us  drop  this  folly.  Did  you  learn  those 
moral  sentences  at  Tabarin's  or  Briochee's  ?  " 

Julia  sprang  to  her  feet ;  her  eyes  flashed,  her  cheeks 
were  blazing ;  and  she  cried,  with  a  withering  look  at  the 
marquis : 

"And  where  did  you  learn,  seigneur,  to  murder  a  father 
in  order  to  abduct  his  child  ?  " 

Villebelle  was  speechless  for  several  minutes ;  his  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  Julia,  who,  alarmed  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  marquis's  whole  aspect, 
seemed  to  await  his  next  words  with  dread. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  muttered  in  a  voice  that  did  not 
resemble  his  own : 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  I  have  ever  committed 
such  a  crime  ?  Speak — answer  me — I  command  you  !  " 
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"  Seigneur,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  abduction  of  the  beautiful  Estrelle — old  Delmar's 
daughter.  But  Touquet  was  your  agent  as  long  ago  as 
that ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  urged  you  to 
arm  yourself  against  an  old  man  who  was  protecting 
his  daughter." 

"  You  have  heard  of  an  occurrence  that  has  been  for- 
gotten seventeen  years,  and  you  are  scarcely  twenty ! 
You  do  not  tell  me  all ;  can  it  be  that  you  have  known 
Estrelle  ?  that  she  is  still  living  ?  Oh  !  speak,  speak ! 
and  rely  on  my  gratitude  if  you  help  me  to  find  that 
unhappy  girl ! " 

"  Did  you  love  her  so  dearly,  then  ?  "  said  Julia,  with 
a  sigh,  and  a  tender  glance  at  the  marquis. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  loved  her — I  would  love  her  still !  In 
pity's  name,  is  she  alive  ?  answer  me !  " 

"  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you,  seigneur,  I  swear. 
I  have  never  known  any  woman  who  bore  that  name,  and 
chance  alone  is  responsible  for  my  knowledge  of  that 
occurrence.  Seeing  you  and  myself  here  in  this  house  to 
which  that  Estrelle  was  taken,  I  remembered  the  story ; 
forgive  me  for  reminding  you  of  it ; — you  were  very  young 
then ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  old  Delmar  did  not  die  of  his 
wound.  As  for  his  daughter,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  no 
more  than  you.  But  you  insulted  me,  seigneur,  by  liken- 
ing me  to  those  women  whom  your  wealth  brings  to  your 
feet  every  day,  whereas  your  love  is  the  only  blessing 
that  I  desire.  I  am  an  Italian,  and  I  revenged  myself." 

The  marquis  made  no  reply,  but  paced  the  floor  slowly, 
sighing  from  time  to  time  as  he  glanced  about  the  room ; 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Julia  was  there. 

"  Yes,  it  was  here  that  I  passed  a  month  with  her,"  he 
said ;  "  but  this  place  was  not  what  it  is  to-day.  I  have 
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tried  to  change  it,  to  beautify  it,  in  order  to  banish  the 
memory  of  her ;  but  I  have  never  since  then  passed  such 
ecstatic  moments  as  those  I  passed  with  Estrelle." 

A  long  silence  succeeded  these  words;  at  last,  the 
marquis  took  his  hat  and  cloak  and  nodded  slightly  to 
Julia,  saying  to  her  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow." 

Then  he  hurried  from  the  room  and  left  the  house,  in 
a  very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  he 
had  entered  it 
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For  several  days  after  his  nocturnal  duel,  Urbain  did 
not  resume  his  female  costume.  As  he  did  not  care  to 
make  more  conquests,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  adventures 
which  might  not  always  end  to  his  advantage,  the  young 
man  felt  that  before  assuming  his  disguise  anew  he  must 
be  certain  that  his  ruse  would  be  successful  so  far  as  an 
interview  with  Blanche  was  concerned.  He  began  to 
watch  for  Marguerite,  prowling  constantly  about  the  bar- 
ber's house ;  he  acquired  further  information  concerning 
the  old  servant's  character,  and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  her  credulity.  When  he  had  decided  upon  his 
plan,  an  old  commissionnaire ,  in  his  pay,  stopped  Mar- 
guerite on  the  street  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  of  a  place 
for  a  young  peasant,  a  sweet-tempered,  virtuous  girl,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Paris  and  was  without  employment. 
The  old  woman  gave  him  two  addresses,  where  she  said 
that  they  might  employ  the  girl,  and  went  her  way. 
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The  next  morning,  when  she  went  out  to  market  as 
usual,  Marguerite  was  accosted  by  a  young  village  girl 
of  modest  bearing  and  awkward  in  her  manners,  who 
dropped  her  a  courtesy  and  thanked  her,  keeping  her 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  What  are  you  thanking  me  for,  my  child  ? "  said 
Marguerite;  "I  don't  know  you." 

"  Because  you  took  an  interest  in  finding  me  a  place 
yesterday." 

"Ah!  was  it  you  that  the  commissionnaire  spoke  to  me 
about  ? " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  did  they  take  you  ?  " 

"  No,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  you  seem  to  be  a  modest, 
honest  girl.  Where  do  you  come  from,  my  child  ?  " 

"  From  Verberie,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  have  lost  all  my  relations,  and  I  thought  I  could 
easily  find  work  in  a  big  city." 

"True,  but  big  cities  are  very  dangerous  places  for 
virtuous  girls,  such  as  you  seem  to  be;  didn't  anyone 
tell  you  that,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing!" ' 

"  Indeed !  then  you  must  consider  yourself  very  shrewd 
and  very  strong,  if  you  think  that  you  can  escape  all  the 
snares  that  may  be  laid  for  you ! " 

"Oh!  it  isn't  that,  mademoiselle;  but,  you  see, — I  don't 
dare  to  tell  you, — it's  a  mystery,  a  secret ! " 

The  words  secret  and  mystery  produce  much  the 
same  effect  on  an  old  woman  that  love  and  marriage 
do  on  a  young  girl :  they  cause  a  commotion  in  all 
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their  senses.  Marguerite's  little  eyes  lighted  up,  and  she 
cried: 

"  What,  my  child !  you  have  a  secret  ?  I  am  not  in- 
quisitive, but  you  interest  me;  I  would  like  to  be  of 
some  service  to  you;  but  you  must  tell  me  everything 
about  yourself.  What  is  this  mystery  that  you  don't 
dare  to  mention  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle — I  didn't  intend  to  confide  it  to  any- 
one in  Paris,  for  they  say  there  are  thieves  here  who 
might  steal  my  treasure." 

"  You  have  a  treasure ! " 

"  Oh !  yes,  mademoiselle ;  but  it  won't  prevent  my 
dying  of  hunger." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  my  child  ?  Have  not  all  young 
girls  a  treasure  that  is  beyond  price, — innocence  and 
virtue, — and  those  who  guard  it  the  most  carefully  are 
not  always  the  richest !  When  I  see  these  harlots,  these 
brazen-faced  women,  who  live  in  luxury  and  abundance, 
riding  about  in  their  gilded  carriages,  it  makes  me  sick ! 
But  let  us  return  to  your  secret,  my  child :  do  you  refuse 
to  confide  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  mademoiselle ;  you  have  such  a  venerable, 
kindly  look  that  I  cannot  refuse  you." 

Marguerite  smiled  a  little,  and  patted  the  village 
maiden's  arm,  for  praise  is  a  flower  whose  perfume  is 
sweet  to  persons  of  all  ages. 

"  Speak,  speak !  "  she  said. 

"  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  mademoiselle ;  but  it 
is  a  very  long  story,  and  I  must  go  to  several  houses 
this  morning.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  it  to  you  this 
evening,  at  your  own  house,  that  will  be  better,  for  I 
should  never  dare  to  tell  it  all  in  the  street:  someone 
might  hear  me  and  take  me  for  a  witch,  and  I  have 
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heard  so  many  frightful  things  about  the  chambre  ar- 
dente!  And  yet  God  knows,  mademoiselle,  that  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  magic,  and  that  I  am  as  much  afraid 
of  the  devil  as  I  am  of  men ! " 

"Oho ! "  said  Marguerite,  whose  curiosity  was  becoming 
more  and  more  intense ;  "  so  there  is  something  extraor- 
dinary in  this  mystery  itself,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Really  ?  This  is  rather  embarrassing.  To  let  you 
into  the  house  would  be  difficult.  Where  do  you  live, 
my  child  ?  " 

Urbain  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied : 

"  Near  Porte  Saint- Antoine." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  that  is  a  league  from  here.  I  could 
never  go  there ;  and,  you  see,  my  master  is  a  very  severe 
man ;  he  isn't  willing  that  I  should  have  any  visitors. — 
Well ! "  she  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  come 
to-night,  at  seven  o'clock;  it  will  be  dark  then.  But 
look  carefully  at  that  house  yonder ;  you  see  the  passage 
beside  it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  recognize  it." 

"  Don't  knock,  but  stand  near  the  door ;  I  will  open  it 
and  let  you  in,  and  you  will  go  up  to  my  room.  At  that 
time,  my  master  ordinarily  doesn't  want  me  any  more, 
and  he  never  leaves  the  room  on  the  ground  floor." 

"  Very  good,  mademoiselle ;  I  will  be  there  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Ursule  Ledoux."  • 

"  Above  all  things,  Ursule,  don't  mention  this  matter 
to  anyone.  To  receive  a  visit  from  you  is  not  a  crime, 
I  know,  but  my  master  is  a  little  absurd,  and  he  might 
not  like  it;  besides,  my  child,  we  should  always  be 
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close-mouthed,  at  all  times.  You  will  tell  me  your  secret 
to-night,  won't  you,  Ursule  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  At  seven  o'clock,  in  the  passage  yonder." 

"  Oh !  I  will  not  fail." 

Urbain  took  his  leave  of  the  old  woman,  overjoyed 
by  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  and  hardly  able  to 
breathe,  his  respiration  was  so  impeded  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  Blanche  and  by  the  discomfort  of  his  corsets. 

"  That  girl  seems  to  me  as  sweet  and  modest  as  she  is 
virtuous,"  said  Marguerite  to  herself,  as  she  walked  home, 
"and  there  is  no  harm  in  admitting  her  to  the  house  for  a 
moment;  it  will  amuse  my  poor,  dear  Blanche  a  little;  she 
has  seemed  sad  for  several  days  past  and  more  bored  than 
usual.  And  then,  too,  we  shall  learn  this  secret,  which — 
Mon  Dieu !  how  I  wish  it  was  seven  o'clock  now ! " 

Marguerite  made  haste  to  join  Blanche.  Since  the 
night  of  the  serenade,  the  sweet  child  had  been  more 
inclined  to  reverie  than  before ;  she  constantly  sang  the 
refrain  of  her  cherished  ballad,  and  the  virelais  and 
villanelles  and  venerable  tensons  no  longer  gave  her  any 
pleasure.  Marguerite  went  to  her  and  said  in  an  under- 
tone, with  a  most  mysterious  air : 

"  We  shall  have  a  visit  this  evening ! " 

"  A  visit ! "  said  Blanche ;  "  oh,  yes  !  Monsieur  Chau- 
doreille,  I  suppose ! " 

"No,  indeed;  but  a  young  peasant  girl,  a  good  creature, 
and  very  pretty  too,  whom  you  don't  know.  She's  a 
poor  child,  who  owns  a  treasure,  and  is  looking  for 
a  place  as  cook ;  who  means  to  remain  virtuous,  and  so 
has  come  to  Paris ;  who  is  afraid  of  the  devil,  and  who 
isn't  afraid  of  anything — " 

"  But  I  don't  understand,  nurse — " 
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"  Hush !  hush !  be  quiet !  she  will  come  this  evening 
and  tell  us  her  story — it  relates  to  a  very  interesting 
mystery.  But  not  a  word!  Monsieur  Touquet  must 
not  suspect  it,  for  he  might  prevent  poor  Ursule  from 
coming  to  talk  to  us,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry — for 
your  sake,  my  child,  because  it  might  give  you  a  little 
distraction." 

"  Oh !  never  fear,  nurse ;  I  will  not  say  a  word,"  cried 
Blanche,  leaping  for  joy,  because  the  promised  visit  was 
to  her  a  most  extraordinary  event;  and  any  novelty, 
however  unimportant,  is  a  great  pleasure  to  those  who 
pass  their  lives  without  any  sort  of  dissipation.  Thus, 
a  tempest  or  a  shower  is  a  source  of  diversion  to  a 
wretched  prisoner ;  a  bottle  of  wine  is  an  exquisite  treat 
to  an  annuitant  accustomed  to  drink  nothing  but  water ; 
the  strains  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  are  most  melodious  to  the 
ears  of  a  peasant ;  a  ticket  to  the  play  satisfies  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  poor  workgirl  at  ten  sous  per  day ;  a  calico 
dress  makes  a  virtuous  grisette  happy ;  and  Sunday  is 
impatiently  awaited  by  those  who  work  all  the  week ; 
whereas,  with  many  people,  fetes,  plays,  music,  and 
jewelry  have  lost  the  power  to  gladden  the  heart.  Can 
it  be,  then,  that  the  poor  are  happier  than  the  rich  ? 

At  last,  the  clock  on  Saint-Eustache  struck  seven. 
The  barber  had  long  since  dismissed  Blanche  and  Mar- 
guerite, and  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  The  old 
servant  crept  down  the  stairway,  trying  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  hiding  the  light  of  her  lamp  with 
one  hand.  She  opened  the  door  and  found  the  peasant, 
who  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  rendezvous. 

"  It  is  well,"  whispered  Marguerite ;  "  you  are  prompt ; 
but,  hush!  don't  speak  or  make  any  noise;  just  fol- 
low me." 
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Urbain  nodded  his  head,  and  entered  the  passage, 
whereupon  Marguerite  softly  closed  the  door.  Our  lover 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  joy;  he  seemed  to  breathe  a 
purer  air  in  that  house  in  which  the  woman  lived  whom 
he  loved;  he  thought  that  he  was  in  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  as  he  ascended  a  narrow  winding  staircase ;  and 
the  black,  insecure  walls  which  surrounded  him  had  more 
charm  in  his  eyes  than  the  marbles  and  cornices  of  the 
Louvre. 

"You  are  going  to  see  my  mistress,"  said  Margue- 
rite ;  "  I  have  told  her ;  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed, 
for  she  is  as  sweet  as  she  is  good.  You  can  safely 
speak  before  her;  she  is  discretion  itself;  besides,  she 
never  sees  anyone  and  never  goes  out.  My  master 
dreads,  on  her  account,  the  enterprises  of  the  young 
popinjays,  the  ne'er-do-wells,  who  do  nothing  but  try 
to  cajole  poor  girls.  To  be  sure,  my  little  Blanche  is 
so  pretty!  she  might  easily  turn  the  heads  of  all  our 
nobles.  You  will  see  her  and  can  judge  for  yourself; 
here  we  are  at  her  door.  Come,  come,  don't  tremble  so ; 
what  childishness ! " 

Urbain  was  trembling,  in  truth,  and  his  heart  beat  so 
fast  and  hard  that  he  had  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  a 
moment. 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite  opened  the  door  and  said  to 
Blanche : 

"  Here  she  is." 

Blanche  left  her  seat,  to  go  to  meet  the  girl  whom 
her  nurse  had  brought  to  her,  and  greeted  her  with  a 
most  friendly  smile.  Urbain  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
Blanche  standing  before  him,  and  his  emotion  increased 
tenfold.  Through  the  window-panes  he  had  seen  her 
features  only  indistinctly,  and  the  charming  creature 
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before  him  was  a  hundred  times  lovelier  than  the  image 
created  by  his  recollections  and  his  imagination.  He 
stood  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  speechless,  afraid  to 
take  a  step,  still  doubting  the  reality  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  gazing  with  ecstasy  at  the  amiable  girl,  who  smiled 
upon  him  and  took  his  hand,  saying : 

"  Come  in,  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  warm  yourself. 
Well,  well !  do  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  she  mustn't  be  frightened,"  said  Margue- 
rite ;  "  but  she  is  so  shy  and  timid !  However,  that's  to 
her  credit;  may  she  always  retain  this  shyness,  in  Paris!" 

Blanche's  soft  hand  closed  upon  the  young  bachelor's 
and  led  him  to  the  fire.  As  he  felt  the  pressure  of  those 
pretty  fingers  upon  his,  Urbain  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  murmured  in  a  feeble  voice  : 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle,  how  kind  you  are  ! " 

"  Oh !  she  has  a  very  sweet  voice,"  Blanche  exclaimed 
instantly;  "don't  you  think  so,  Marguerite?  A  voice 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  I  have  heard  before.  It  is  strange — 
I  can't  remember." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  child,"  said  Marguerite;  "it 
seems  to  me  that  Ursule's  voice  is  a  little  husky.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  can't  keep  her  here  long,  and 
she  is  to  tell  us  a  certain  thing." 

"One  moment,"  said  Blanche;  "do  let  her  rest;  she 
looks  very  tired.  Would  you  like  anything  ?  " 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Urbain,  raising  his  eyes  to  her 
face,  and  lowering  them  again  at  once,  for  he  feared  lest 
she  should  read  in  his  eyes  all  the  love  with  which  his 
heart  was  on  fire,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  moment 
would  be  ill-chosen  to  make  himself  known ;  moreover, 
he  was  so  happy  with  Blanche  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
long his  happiness,  and,  thanks  to  his  disguise,  he  was 
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able  to  see  the  lovely  girl,  to  enjoy  her  charms,  her 
pretty  ways,  and  to  become  much  better  acquainted  with 
her  than  if  he  showed  himself  to  her  under  his  real  form. 
In  a  lover's  presence,  the  most  open-natured  maiden  is 
always  shy,  embarrassed,  and  reserved ;  whereas,  with  one 
of  her  own  sex,  she  abandons  herself  without  restraint  to 
her  impressions. 

"  So  you  are  looking  for  a  place  ?  "  said  Blanche,  seating 
herself  beside  Urbain. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  A  fortnight,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  your  parents  ?  " 

"  I  have  none,  mademoiselle ;  I  am  an  orphan." 

"  Poor  girl !  that  is  like  myself — I  am  an  orphan  too ; 
and  if  Monsieur  Touquet  had  not  taken  me  under  his 
protection,  I  should  have  had  to  look  for  work  to  keep 
myself  alive." 

"  You,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  Urbain,  passionately ;  but 
he  restrained  himself,  and  continued  in  an  undertone : 
"  That  would  have  been  most  unfortunate !  " 

"  My  dear  Blanche,"  said  Marguerite,  "  she  came  here 
to  tell  us  a  secret  of  her  own,  not  to  listen  to  your 
history.  Go  on,  Ursule ;  tell  us  about  it,  my  child." 

Urbain  sighed,  for  he  would  have  preferred  to  listen  to 
Blanche  rather  than  to  talk  for  Marguerite's  amusement ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  satisfy  the  old  woman, 
for  he  needed  her  assistance,  and  it  was  by  arousing  her 
curiosity  that  he  hoped  to  see  Blanche  often.  So  he 
began  his  story,  still  disguising  his  voice,  and,  while 
he  spoke,  the  sweet  child  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
— a  favor  which  he  owed  to  his  costume,  but  which  often 
caused  him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
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"  Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  Jeanne  Harviliers,  who 
was  so  famous  a  century  ago  for  her  spells  and  her 
magic  ?  " 

"  No,  never,"  said  Marguerite,  drawing  her  chair  closer 
and  thrusting  her  head  forward,  the  word  spells  having 
produced  an  electrical  effect  upon  her.  "Tell  us  the 
story  of  that  witch,  my  child,  and  try  not  to  omit  a 
single  fact." 

"  It  was  at  Verberie,  in  the  year  1528,  that  Jeanne  Har- 
viliers was  born.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  bad  woman, 
they  say,  consecrated  her  daughter  to  the  devil  as  soon 
as  she  came  into  the  world.  When  Jeanne  was  eleven 
years  old,  the  devil  appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a 
black  man,  fully  armed,  and  booted  and  spurred — " 

"  Tell  me,  nurse,"  said  Blanche ;  "  can  the  devil  assume 
any  form  that  he  pleases  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  can  !  I  have  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  he  changes  as  often  as  it  suits  him." 

"  You  have  always  told  me,  nurse,  that  he  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  a  black  cat." 

"  Cat  or  man,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"Why,  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  cats  only,  and  now  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  men  as  well ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  If  you  interrupt  our  young  friend  like 
this,  mademoiselle,  we  shall  never  know  her  story.  Go 
on,  my  child." 

Urbain,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  Blanche,  resumed  his 
tale. 

"  The  black  man  told  Jeanne  that,  if  she  would  give 
herself  to  him,  he  would  teach  her  innumerable  secret 
ways  of  benefiting  or  injuring  people,  according  to  her 
fancy.  Jeanne  Harviliers  acceded  to  the  devil's  sugges- 
tions, pronounced  the  words  which  he  dictated  to  her, 
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and  soon  became  a  famous  sorceress,  going  to  the  witches' 
revel  astride  a  broomstick. — She  made  a  trial  of  her 
skill  at  Verberie,  but,  being  accused  of  sorcery,  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  hiding  for  some  time.  A  neighbor 
of  hers  had  denounced  her,  and  Jeanne  applied  to  the 
devil  for  a  spell  by  which  she  could  revenge  herself  on 
her  neighbor.  The  devil  gave  her  a  powder,  and  told  her 
that,  if  she  sprinkled  it  along  a  road  where  her  enemy 
was  to  pass,  it  would  cause  a  sickness  of  which  he  would 
die.  Jeanne  did  as  the  devil  told  her,  and  sprinkled  the 
powder ;  but  another  person  passed  along  the  road  first, 
and  became  the  victim  of  the  spell.  Jeanne,  in  her  dis- 
tress, went  to  the  sick  man,  confessed  to  him  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  promised  to  cure 
him ;  but  she  could  not  do  it,  because  she  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  She  was  put  to  the  question ;  she  con- 
fessed that  she  was  a  sorceress,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  alive.  The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  1578." 

"What  do  you  say?  she  was  a  sorceress,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  burned  ? "  queried  Blanche,  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Why,  that  is  strange !  In  that  case,  what  good  did 
it  do  her  to  be  a  sorceress  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  young,  Blanche,  to  argue  about  these 
matters,"  said  Marguerite. 

"And  how  about  the  devil — did  they  burn  him  too  ?  " 

"  No,  mademoiselle ;  they  could  not." 

"  That  is  too  bad,  for  then  we  should  not  have  been 
afraid  of  him  any  more." 

"  As  if  the  devil  could  ever  be  burned !  " 

"  The  evil  one  will  always  live,  my  child." 
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"  But  you  told  me,  nurse,  that  Saint  Michael  fought 
with  him  and  conquered  him." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  he  conquered  him ;  but  now  it's  just 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort. — Well,  Ursule,  go 
on ;  for  I  do  not  see  as  yet  how  this  concerns  you,  as 
this  Jeanne  was  burned  nearly  sixty  years  ago." 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  Urbain,  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  which  Blanche's  lovely  eyes  fre- 
quently turned  toward  something  very  different  from 
witchcraft.  "  In  the  days  of  Jeanne  Harviliers,  as  noth- 
ing was  talked  about  at  Verberie  and  its  neighborhood 
but  the  witches'  revels  which  were  held  at  Pont-la-Reine, 
on  the  Compiegne  road,  and  in  Ajeux  Forest ;  as  people's 
minds  were  full  of  the  broomstick  riders  and  the  makers 
of  spells,  the  simple-minded  folk  of  that  country,  wishing 
to  protect  themselves  against  all  this  wicked  work  of  the 
devil,  went  to  Charlemagne's  chapel,  as  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter  was  still  called,  and  asked  the  holy  monks 
for  something  to  protect  them  against  spells  and  incan- 
tations." 

"  An  excellent  idea,  on  my  word  ! "  said  Marguerite ; 
"they  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing.  And  what 
did  the  monks  give  them,  my  child  ?  " 

"  The  good  fathers  gave  them  a  gown  which  had  been 
worn  by  a  virtuous  hermit,  who  during  his  lifetime  had 
always  kept  the  evil  spirits  a  league  away.  A  tiny  bit 
of  that  gown  was  sufficient  to  protect  the  person  who 
wore  it  from  all  danger.  You  can  judge  how  eagerly 
everyone  tried  to  obtain  a  piece." 

"  Oh !  I  should  think  so !  If  I  had  been  there,  what 
wouldn't  I  have  given  for  a  piece  ?  " 

"  Why,  nurse,"  said  Blanche,  "  it's  like  my — " 

"  Hush !  let  Ursule  finish,  my  child." 
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"  Well,  mademoiselle;  an  ancestress  of  mine,  who  lived 
at  that  time,  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
godly  hermit's  gown.  She  left  it  to  her  daughter,  who 
left  it  to  my  mother,  from  whom  I  got  it ;  and  that  is 
how  the  talisman  came  into  my  hands,  and  it  is  due  to 
it  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  in  Paris,  and  that  I 
venture  to  walk  about  the  streets  alone  at  night." 

"  Why,  what  a  strange  coincidence ! "  cried  Blanche ; 
"  I  too  have  a  talisman  which  protects  me  from  danger, 
and  yet  I  am  absolutely  forbidden  to  show  my  face  at 
the  window !  You  see,  my  guardian,  the  barber,  doesn't 
believe  in  talismans." 

"  He  makes  a  great  mistake,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Urbain. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Marguerite.  "  But  have  you  got 
yours  on  now,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.     Oh !  I  always  wear  it." 

"  Let  me  see  it ;  let  me  see  that  precious  relic.  It 
must  do  one  some  good  even  to  touch  it ! " 

Urbain  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  apron  and  produced  a 
small  paper,  carefully  folded ;  he  opened  it  and  took  out 
a  piece  of  his  short-clothes,  which  he  handed  to  the  old 
woman,  biting  his  lips  to  maintain  his  gravity.  Marguerite, 
having  put  on  her  spectacles,  took  the  piece  of  cloth  in  her 
hands  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  kissed  it  three  times. 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful  it  is !  "  she  cried ;  "  it  spreads  an 
odor  of  sanctity  all  about !  " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  nurse  ?  "  said  Blanche,  examining 
the  specimen  with  a  surprised  expression ;  "  for  my  part, 
I  should  never  have  suspected  that  this  little  rag  could 
have  any  power." 

"  Rag ! — Pray  speak  more  respectfully  of  this  relic,  my 
dear  Blanche ! " 
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"  Oh  !  my  talisman  is  much  prettier !  it's  a  little  piece 
of  calfskin.  Look — it  is  here." 

As  she  spoke,  Blanche  pointed  to  her  bosom,  and, 
partly  opening  her  neckerchief,  motioned  to  Urbain  to 
look.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  urged;  his  eyes  plunged 
ecstatically  beneath  the  innocent  maiden's  corset,  which 
she  was  kind  enough  to  hold  open  so  that  he  could  see 
better.  When  he  saw  those  treasures  which  no  profane 
eye  had  ever  admired,  and  discovered  a  thousand  beau- 
ties which  the  imagination  cannot  describe,  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily : 

"Ah!  how  lovely!" 

"  It  is  much  prettier  than  that  bit  of  cloth,  is  it  not  ?  " 
said  Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

Urbain  had  not  the  strength  to  reply ;  he  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  dear  child  concealed  her  talisman ;  while  Mar- 
guerite, still  in  ecstatic  contemplation  before  the  fragment 
of  his  short-clothes,  kissed  it  again,  and  said : 

"  It  has  been  put  to  the  test !  and  that  makes  it  even 
more  valuable ! " 

Blanche  readjusted  her  neckerchief,  and  Urbain,  still 
deeply  moved  by  what  he  had  seen,  heaved  a  profound 
sigh. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  looking  with  undisguised 
interest  at  the  person  whom  she  took  to  be  a  simple 
village  maiden;  "you  seem  sorrowful." 

"Alas!  mademoiselle,  I  was  thinking  that  I  am  all 
alone,  and  helpless,  in  this  city — that  I  have  no  relations 
and  no  friends  ! " 

"  Poor  girl !  But  we  will  be  your  friends.  Yes,  I  feel 
that  I  love  you  already,  Ursule !  " 

"  Can  it  be,  mademoiselle  ?     Ah !  if  it  were  true ! " 
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"  What  do  you  say  ?  if  it  were  true  ?  Why,  I  never 
lie!  whatever  I  feel,  I  tell  of  it  instantly.  Isn't  that 
natural?  And  do  you  think  that  you  will  love  me, 
too  ?  " 

"  Love  you ! "  exclaimed  Urbain,  warmly ;  but,  remem- 
bering that  Marguerite  was  there,  he  continued,  with  less 
heat,  but  with  an  accent  which  came  from  the  heart : 

"  Yes,  yes,  mademoiselle !  all  my  life !  " 

"  Oh !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a  friend  of  one's  own 
age !  "  said  Blanche,  taking  the  young  bachelor's  hand ; 
"  I  shall  at  least  have  someone  with  whom  I  can  laugh 
and  talk.  Marguerite  is  fond  of  talking,  but  she  never 
laughs ;  and  then,  she  never  talks  of  anything  but  magic 
and  devils !  We  two  will  talk  about  other  things,  won't 
we,  Ursule  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  You  see,  I  know  very  little.  Being  always  alone  in 
this  room,  and  never  going  out — much  as  I  long  to !  My 
guardian  never  comes  to  talk  with  me;  I  never  receive 
visits  from  but  one  man." 

"  From  a  man  ?  "  Urbain  repeated  anxiously. 

"Yes,  my  teacher  of  music.  He  used  to  make  me 
laugh,  but  now  he  bores  me ;  for  he  always  sings  the 
same  things." 

Urbain  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Are  you  musical,  mademoiselle  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  little,"  Blanche  replied;  "and  you,  Ursule — do 
you  sing?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"Oh!  how  nice!  you  can  teach  me  the  ballads  of 
your  province,  and  I  will  teach  you  those  I  know." 

"Then  you  will  allow  me  to  come  to  see  you  again, 
mademoiselle  ?  " 
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"  Why,  certainly — every  evening,  if  you  can.  Remem- 
ber that  I  am  bored  to  death  all  alone,  and  that  I  shall 
enjoy  myself  with  you.  She  can  come  to  see  us  every 
evening,  can't  she,  Marguerite  ?  Monsieur  Touquet  can't 
be  angry,  can  he  ?  " 

During  this  conversation,  Marguerite  was  still  in  a 
state  of  rapt  contemplation  and  meditation  before  Ur- 
sule's  talisman ;  she  would  have  given  all  the  world  to 
have  it  with  her  in  her  new  apartment,  where  she  had 
much  difficulty  in  sleeping.  But  her  master's  name 
roused  her  from  her  abstraction,  and  she  cried : 

"  What  do  you  say  about  Monsieur  Touquet  ?  that  he 
is  to  know  that  we  receive  this  girl  without  his  permis- 
sion? Oh,  no!" 

"  But,  nurse,  that  is  just  the  reason  why  we  must  ask 
his  permission." 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle,"  said  Urbain,  "  he  would  refuse  it, 
and  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  say  nothing  to  him ;  but  suppose 
he  should  take  you  into  his  service  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  doesn't  want  anybody  else  in  the  house," 
said  Marguerite.  "What  is  there  for  Ursule  to  do 
here?" 

"  That  is  a  pity ;  for,  after  all,  Ursule  must  find  a  place, 
in  order  to  live.  See  how  annoying  it  is :  to  have  a  talis- 
man that  preserves  you  from  all  danger,  and  still  lets 
you  starve  to  death !  That  is  exactly  like  mine." 

"  Oh !  I  can  still  afford  to  wait  some  time,"  said  Urbain ; 
"  I  have  a  little  money  on  hand,  and  I  spend  very  little." 

"  Did  your  ancestors  ever  have  occasion  to  test  the 
power  of  this  talisman  ?  "  queried  Marguerite. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  many  a  time !  especially  my 
mother,  who  had  an  adventure — " 
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"  An  adventure  ?  "  echoed  the  old  woman,  drawing  her 
chair  nearer  the  fire.  But  at  that  moment  the  clock 
struck  nine.  "  O  heaven !  nine  o'clock,"  she  said ;  "  it  is 
very  late,  and  you  must  go,  my  child;  if  my  master 
should  see  that  we  had  not  gone  to  bed,  he  might  try 
to  learn  the  reason.  Come,  you  must  go." 

"  And  what  about  the  adventure  she  was  going  to  tell 
us  ?  "  said  Blanche. 

"  I  will  tell  it  to  you  to-morrow,  with  your  permission," 
replied  Urbain. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  to-morrow ;  eh,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Marguerite,  who  was  no  less  eager 
to  hear  it ;  "  but  we  must  not  relax  our  prudence.  Don't 
let  anybody  know,  Ursule." 

"  Oh  !  you  can  depend  on  my  silence,  mademoiselle." 

"  That  is  well ;  here  is  your  talisman — take  good  care 
not  to  lose  it.  God !  how  happy  I  should  be  to  have 
one  like  it!" 

Urbain  made  a  reverence  as  he  took  the  bit  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  while  Marguerite  took  the  lamp 
to  escort  him  to  the  door. 

"You  are  going  away  alone,"  said  Blanche;  "have 
you  far  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  Porte  Saint-Antoine." 

"  Heaven !  and  you  are  not  afraid,  in  the  streets  so 
late  ?  " 

"  Hasn't  she  her  talisman  ?"  said  Marguerite. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  had  forgotten  that.  Good-night !  Ursule ; 
until  to-morrow,  remember." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

The  dear  child  gave  her  hand  to  Urbain,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  putting  it  to  his  lips ;  but,  remembering  that 
he  was  a  woman,  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  a 
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tender  pressure,  and  followed  Marguerite,  after  bestowing 
a  last  fond  glance  on  Blanche.  The  old  woman  led  him 
to  the  street-door  with  the  same  precautions  she  had 
taken  when  she  admitted  him,  and  closed  the  door  very 
softly  behind  him,  saying : 

"  Until  to-morrow ;  and  always  take  care  to  have  your 
talisman  about  you." 


XV 

LOVE  AND  INNOCENCE.— THE  RAIN  AND  THE 
TALISMAN 

Urbain  returned  home  in  a  state  of  excitement  diffi- 
cult to  describe :  the  sight  of  Blanche,  the  sweet  tones 
of  her  voice,  her  charms,  her  candor,  her  piquant  artless- 
ness,  had  added  greatly  to  his  love ;  what  he  had  seen 
was  far  beyond  what  he  had  hoped ;  and  when  he  re- 
flected that  on  the  morrow  he  should  see  her  again, 
speak  to  her  and  hear  her  speak,  that  her  soft  hand  would 
rest  in  his  without  fear,  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself; 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  seen  beneath  the  dainty 
corset  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  his  transports. 

What  a  pity  that  he  could  not  avow  to  the  dear  child 
what  he  was,  and  the  profound  sentiment  which  she  had 
aroused  in  him !  Urbain  realized  fully  that  he  must  not 
push  the  affair  too  rapidly,  and  that  he  must  seek  first 
of  all  to  gain  Blanche's  full  confidence ;  in  his  female 
garb,  that  would  be  a  simple  matter;  she  had  already 
told  him  that  she  loved  him;  to  be  sure,  that  avowal 
was  addressed  to  Ursule,  but  it  was  in  fact  Urbain  who 
had  inspired  that  love. 
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During  the  day,  he  wore  his  proper  clothes ;  and  as 
soon  as  night  came  he  quitted  them  for  his  female  cos- 
tume, in  which  he  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at  ease 
and  to  carry  himself  more  naturally.  His  neighbor,  too, 
was  always  ready  when  the  young  man  wished  to  assume 
his  disguise ;  she  was  exceedingly  obliging  to  him,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  her  lessons.  Urbain  made  the  most 
of  them,  because  a  young  man  understands  much  better 
how  to  disarrange  than  how  to  arrange  a  neckerchief, 
and  our  young  man,  being  madly  in  love,  was  sometimes 
very  absent-minded,  and  then  the  young  maid-servant's 
assistance  was  quite  necessary  to  him. 

Urbain  was  on  time  at  the  second  rendezvous,  and 
Marguerite  admitted  him  with  the  same  ceremony  as  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Blanche  welcomed  him  most 
cordially;  she  went  to  meet  him,  and,  as  he  made  a 
modest  reverence  to  her,  the  ingenuous  child  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks.  For  a  moment,  Urbain  did  not  know 
where  he  was ;  he  felt  as  if  he  were  on  fire,  and,  but  for 
Marguerite's  voice,  which  recalled  him  to  himself,  he 
would  have  pressed  Blanche  to  his  heart  and  repaid  her 
in  kind  a  hundredfold  what  he  had  received.  But  the 
old  woman,  in  her  eagerness  to  hear  the  extraordinary 
adventures  connected  with  the  talisman,  pushed  him 
toward  the  fireplace,  saying : 

"  Come,  my  children,  let  us  waste  no  time  in  empty 
ceremonies;  you  know  how  it  flies  when  one  is  telling 
interesting  stories.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  Ursule  will  tell 
us  about  the  adventure  that  happened  to  her  mother." 

Urbain,  still  all  a-quiver  from  Blanche's  kiss,  began 
a  fable  which  he  had  invented  that  morning,  and  which 
delighted  Marguerite  because  it  demonstrated  the  talis- 
man's marvellous  power.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
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old  woman  asked  to  see  the  relic;  she  was  convinced 
that  if  she  could  touch  it  during  the  evening  she  was  in 
less  danger  in  her  room  at  night.  Blanche  chatted  with 
Urbain,  and  sang  in  an  undertone  one  of  the  few  tunes 
she  knew.  The  innocent  child  had  known  the  soi-disant 
Ursule  only  since  the  day  before,  and  she  already  looked 
upon  her  as  her  sister,  called  her  her  friend,  and  told 
her  everything  that  interested  her.  For  Blanche,  having 
been  brought  up  apart  from  the  world,  had  never  learned 
to  conceal  her  sentiments,  to  pretend  what  she  did  not 
feel ;  her  heart  was  pure,  and  her  words  were  simply  the 
expression  of  thoughts  suggested  by  her  heart. 

She  did  not  fail  to  sing  to  Urbain  her  favorite  refrain, 
and  he  quivered  with  pleasure  when  he  found  that,  despite 
the  barber's  precautions,  his  accents  had  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  Blanche's  memory. 

"  The  first  time  I  heard  you  speak,"  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  seemed  to  hear  again  the  voice  that  sang  under 
my  window  at  night.  That  was  a  very  sweet  voice, 
and,  do  you  know,  Ursule,  yours  does  really  resemble 
it  a  little.  What  a  pity  that  you  don't  know  the  air  it 
sang ! " 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  Urbain ;  "  at  least,  I  think  I  know 
it ;  for  I  have  often  heard  it  sung,  so  that  I  can  remember 
most  of  it." 

"  Oh !  what  joy !  sing  it  to  me,  Ursule,  I  beg  you ! " 

"  But  suppose  Monsieur  Touquet  should  hear  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  is  in  his  room ;  and  then,  you  can  sing  low. 
See — Marguerite  is  asleep — so  that  she  won't  scold  you." 

The  old  woman  had,  in  fact,  fallen  asleep  on  the  frag- 
ment of  Urbain's  short-clothes,  by  virtue  of  the  intensity 
of  her  contemplation.  Urbain  was  almost  alone  with  the 
object  of  his  adoration ;  his  heart  beat  fast  for  joy,  his 
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breast  heaved  with  emotion,  and  he  had  to  turn  his  eyes 
away  to  avoid  meeting  Blanche's  captivating  glance. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  sweet  child,  with  a  little  pout  which 
made  her  still  more  seductive ;  "  are  you  not  willing  to 
sing  for  me  ?  That  is  very  unkind  !  it  would  give  me  so 
much  pleasure  to  hear  that  ballad !  it  will  teach  it  to  me, 
you  see.  I  entreat  you,  Ursule;  come,  Marguerite  is 
asleep ;  don't  refuse  me  !  " 

"  I,  refuse  you  anything !    I  will  sing  it, 'mademoiselle." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  a  dear  girl,  and  I  will  kiss  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart." 

Urbain  did  not  need  to  be  spurred  on  by  the  promise 
of  so  sweet  a  reward,  but  he  instantly  determined  to  earn 
it.  He  sang,  and  Blanche  listened  to  him  with  rapture ; 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  he  put  an  unusual 
amount  of  expression  and  sentiment  into  his  voice. 
Surely  it  was  no  longer  a  woman's  voice,  and  any  other 
than  the  naive  Blanche  would  have  noticed  the  alteration ; 
but  she,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  she  felt, 
was  very  far  from  suspecting  the  truth ;  and  with  her 
head  bent  forward  toward  Urbain,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  and  with  every  muscle  rigid,  she  seemed  to 
fear  that  she  might  lose  a  word. 

"  Ah !  mon  Dieu !  "  she  exclaimed  from  time  to  time ; 
"  that  is  it !  that  is  the  very  same !  it  has  the  same  effect 
on  me  that  it  had  the  other  night.  Oh !  Ursule !  don't 
stop  singing ! " 

But  the  singing  ceased,  for  Urbain  had  not  forgotten 
the  promised  recompense.  For  some  moments,  Blanche 
did  not  stir,  but  seemed  to  be  still  listening ;  at  last,  she 
emerged  from  her  trance,  saying : 

"  It  is  strange  what  an  effect  that  air  has  upon  me !  " 

"  Is  it  unpleasant  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no  !  if  it  were,  I  should  not  want  to  keep  hearing 
it ;  and  yet,  anyone  would  say  that  it  saddens  me,  for  it 
makes  me  sigh.  No  matter;  you  will  teach  it  to  me, 
Ursule,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  but  you  promised — " 

"  To  kiss  you  ?     Oh  !  with  all  my  heart  ! " 

Blanche  did  not  require  to  be  urged,  but  pressed  her 
bright  red  lips  on  Urbain's  burning  cheek;  that  time 
he  determined  to  return  her  kiss,  and  he  already  had 
his  arms  about  her,  when  Marguerite,  sneezing  violently, 
nearly  fell  into  the  fire,  and  woke  with  a  start,  crying : 

"  Dear,  blessed  patroness,  save  me !  I  see  the  black 
man  and  the  sorceress  of  Verberie ! " 

"  Where,  nurse  ? "  said  Blanche,  moving  away  from 
Urbain,  who  was  angry  with  himself  for  not  having  sung 
sooner. 

"  Where?  "  said  Marguerite,  rubbing  her  eyes.  "  What's 
that  ?  where  ?  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  " 

"  You  said  that  you  saw  the  sorceress." 

"  Oh,  well !  I  suppose  I  had  been  thinking  about  her. 
Come,  Ursule ;  it  is  time  to  go,  my  child." 

"  What  a  pity !  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about 
something  that  happened  to  my  aunt;  it  was  a  much 
more  wonderful  adventure  than  the  others." 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  us  that  to-morrow,"  said  Blanche ; 
"  you  agree  to  that,  nurse,  do  you  not  ?  My  kind  friend 
has  no  suspicion,  you  see ;  and,  in  any  event,  if  he  should 
see  Ursule,  and  should  be  angry,  I  will  take  all  the  blame 
upon  myself,  and  I  can  soothe  him." 

"  Very  good ;  until  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  hear 
about  your  aunt's  adventure." 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  By  the  bye,  will  you 
kindly  give  me  back  my  talisman  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  my  child,  of  course.  Mon  Dieu !  what  have  I 
done  with  it  ?  Can  Satan  have  filched  it  from  me  ?  I  had 
it  in  my  hand  a  minute  ago." 

"  See,  nurse,  there  it  is,"  said  Blanche,  pointing  to  the 
fireplace ;  "  you  dropped  it  in  the  ashes." 

"  Faith !  that  is  true,"  replied  the  old  woman,  stooping 
to  pick  up  the  little  piece  of  cloth.  "  Dear,  dear !  it  is  a 
little  scorched." 

"  Oh  !  that  makes  no  difference,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Urbain ;  "  it  cannot  have  taken  away  its  power." 

"  No,  indeed,  my  child ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  burned, 
the  ashes  would  have  retained  the  same  power." 

Urbain  took  his  talisman,  bade  Blanche  adieu,  and, 
saying  in  unison  with  her :  "  Until  to-morrow,"  left  the 
barber's  house. 

Several  days  had  passed,  and  every  evening  the  young 
bachelor  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Blanche. 
Constantly  inventing  new  stories  to  arouse  Marguerite's 
curiosity,  he  had  soon  accustomed  the  old  woman  to 
open  for  him  at  seven  o'clock  the  door  leading  into  the 
passage.  The  pretended  Ursule's  presence  had  become 
a  necessity  to  both  Blanche  and  Marguerite;  the  latter 
took  very  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  adventures 
of  magicians,  and  Blanche  in  learning  her  favorite  ballad. 
But  Marguerite  did  not  always  fall  asleep,  and  even  when 
she  was  awake  Blanche  insisted  upon  Urbain's  singing ; 
he  always  obeyed,  but  took  pains  to  disguise  his  voice  in 
order  not  to  arouse  the  old  woman's  suspicions ;  where- 
upon Blanche  would  exclaim  in  a  vexed  tone : 

"  Oh  !  that  isn't  nice ;  you  don't  sing  so  well  to-day  as 
usual;  it  doesn't  give  me  so  much  pleasure." 

While  Urbain  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  happiness  of 
seeing  Blanche,  and  drank  from  her  eyes  the  sweetest 
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of  all  sentiments ;  while  the  maiden  abandoned  herself 
without  restraint  to  the  pleasure  afforded  her  by  Ursule's 
society,  and  confided  her  every  thought  to  her;  and 
while  old  Marguerite's  head  was  kept  filled  with  blood- 
curdling tales  and  the  miraculous  adventures  of  the  sor- 
ceress of  Verberie,  and  protected  herself  against  the 
snares  of  the  devil  by  rubbing  in  her  hands  every 
evening  the  little  fragment  of  Urbain's  short-clothes — 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  marquis's  petite  maison  in 
the  Vallee  de  Fecamp?  Was  the  ardent  Julia  still  an 
inmate  of  that  house  ?  and  had  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
belle  taken  the  trouble  to  feign  a  little  love  in  order  to 
subjugate  the  young  Italian  ? 

The  barber,  having  been  fully  paid  for  his  services, 
cared  little  what  took  place  at  the  marquis's  retreat. 
Chaudoreille,  who  did  not  leave  the  gaming-house  as 
long  as  he  had  money  in  his  pocket,  allowed  a  month  to 
pass  without  a  visit  to  the  barber ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  appeared  in  his  friend's  shop  about  midday. 

The  Gascon's  face  was  a  little  more  elongated  than 
usual ;  his  ruff  was  all  rumpled  and  had  been  torn  in 
several  places,  and  the  feathers  on  his  hat  were  replaced 
by  the  yellow  rosette  which  had  once  decorated  the  hilt 
of  Roland. 

Chaudoreille's  pitiful  aspect  made  the  barber  smile. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  and  what 
have  you  been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  very  unfortunate ! "  said  Chaudoreille, 
with  a  profound  sigh ;  and  he  took  from  his  girdle  the 
old  silk  purse,  and  shook  it,  but  produced  no  sound. 
"  We  are  reduced  to  zero,  my  friend,  as  you  see." 

"  What !  you  have  nothing  left  of  the  money  I  gave 
you  ?  " 
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"  Not  a  sou,  my  dear  fellow !  I  have  been  robbed  in 
the  most  shameful  way." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  been  gambling." 

"  Yes,  I  have  gambled,  that  is  true ;  but  with  thieves ! 
they  cheated  me  most  outrageously !  If  they  had  only 
been  decent  about  it!  Everyone  knows  that  adroit 
people  know  a  thousand  pretty  little  ways  of  making 
luck  favorable  !  But  to  pluck  a  friend,  a  confrere !  why, 
it's  an  outrage!  I  will  never  gamble  again  in  my  life. 
Tell  me,  would  you  like  me  to  go  to  the  petite  maison,  to 
see  my  friend  Marcel  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  forbid  you  to  go ;  no  one  should 
think  of  going  there  without  the  marquis's  orders." 

"That  is  too  bad.  How  did  the  affair  end,  by  the 
way  ?  " 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  Besides,  I  haven't  seen 
the  marquis  since.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  or 
any  other  intrigue,  when  I  cease  to  be  employed  in  it  ? 
It  ended  like  all  the  rest,  I  suppose;  it  was  a  caprice, 
which  probably  lasted  a  few  days,  to  be  succeeded  by 
another." 

"  Of  course ;  but  the  girl  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  will 
of  her  own.  She  said  some  strange  things  to  me :  among 
other  things,  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  your  parents." 

"  My  parents ! "  ejaculated  the  barber,  with  evident 
emotion;  "that  is  strange." 

"  Yes,  very  strange ;  I  told  her  that  you  were  a  Lor- 
rainer;  that's  all  I  know  about  you." 

"  My  parents  ! "  repeated  Touquet,  striding  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
that  I  haven't  any.  My  poor  father  must  be  dead.  Oh  ! 
I  was  a  worthless  fellow  in  my  youth !  The  craving  to 
satisfy  my  passions,  the  taste  for  gambling,  the  thirst  for 
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gold,  made  me  commit  a  thousand  excesses  when  I  was 
very  young." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  youthful  escapades ;  I  know  how  it  is : 
at  the  age  of  six,  I  was  whipped  for  stealing  a  leg  of 
mutton  from  the  dripping-pan ;  at  ten,  for  having,  in  a  fit 
of  absent-mindedness,  taken  my  grandmother's  purse,  to 
play  at  quoits ;  at  twelve,  I  took  a  rabbit  from  the  spit, 
and  put  my  old  aunt's  cat  in  its  place ;  but,  in  my  haste 
to  conceal  my  theft,  I  forgot  to  skin  the  unlucky  cat, 
which  was  roasted  in  its  skin  and  hair;  luckily,  my 
father  was  short-sighted,  and  thought  it  was  a  small  wild 
boar;  at  fifteen — " 

"What  do  I  care  what  you  did?"  cried  the  barber, 
testily;  "did  that  young  woman  say  anything  else 
about  me?" 

"  No ;  but  if  you  like,  I  will  go  there  and  shrewdly 
lead  her  on  to  talk — " 

"  Imbecile !  do  you  forget  that  she  is  the  marquis's 
mistress  ?  When  her  reign  is  over,  I  will  see  her,  and  I 
will  find  out." 

The  barber  said  no  more ;  he  paid  no  further  attention 
to  Chaudoreille,  and  he,  after  repeating  several  times  to  no 
purpose  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before, 
left  the  shop  in  a  passion,  muttering  between  his  teeth : 

"  Men  who  get  rich  are  always  mean  and  stingy ! 
I  shall  never  have  that  failing ! " 

Some  hours  after  this  conversation,  the  barber,  on  his 
way  to  the  houses  of  some  of  his  customers,  met  near  the 
Louvre  the  elegant  Villebelle,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and 
apparently  engaged  as  usual  in  some  amorous  intrigue. 

"  I  triumphed,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  leading  Tou- 
quet  under  a  porch,  where  they  could  not  be  overheard ; 
"Julia  surrendered  at  last!  But,  upon  my  word,  the 
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victory  was  much  more  difficult  than  I  anticipated.  That 
girl  is  a  passionate,  romantic  creature !  she  wanted  to  be 
loved,  and  I  made  her  believe  that  she  was.  In  truth, 
her  strange  nature,  the  combination  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, the  singularity  of  her  behavior  and  language,  almost 
bound  me  fast.  She  talked  to  me  about  Estrelle.  I  can't 
imagine  how  she  learned  of  that  episode." 

"  It  seems  that  this  girl  knows  everything ! "  thought 
the  barber. 

"By  the  way,"  the  marquis  continued,  "she  doesn't 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  my  poor  Touquet ;  you  are 
in  her  black  books ;  she  says  that  you  are  an  unmitigated 
knave." 

"  What,  monseigneur !  " 

"She  refused  my  presents — wanted  nothing  but  my 
love.  She  is  truly  superb ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that,  I 
have  given  her  apartments  of  her  own.  I  did  not  care 
to  have  her  remain  at  the  petite  maison  ;  she  would  have 
been  in  my  way.  On  my  honor,  I  believe  that  I  do  love 
her  a  little.  But  I  just  saw  two  pretty  women  go  into 
the  jeweller's  shop  yonder;  I  am  going  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  them." 

With  that,  the  marquis  hurried  off;  and  the  barber  went 
his  way,  thinking  of  Julia,  and  regretting  that  he  had  not 
learned  from  the  marquis  where  he  had  quartered  the 
young  Italian. 

Chaudoreille  had  left  Touquet's  shop  in  a  very  ill 
humor ;  a  hollow  stomach  disposes  the  mind  to  gloomy 
thoughts.  The  Gascon  chevalier,  indulging  in  philosoph- 
ical reflections  on  the  selfishness  of  men,  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  and  the  possibility  of  winning  at  piquet  by 
slipping  the  aces  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  arrived  at 
the  Saint-Germain  fair.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
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spectacles  there  assembled  to  attract  idlers,  foreigners, 
and  young  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  acquire 
the  tone  and  manners  of  the  court,  there  were  facilities 
for  playing  different  games  of  cards,  throwing  dice,  and 
playing  at  ninepins  and  torniquets. 

Chaudoreille  sauntered  among  the  groups  collected 
about  the  games ;  he  cast  hungry  glances  at  the  pastry 
displayed  in  front  of  the  shops,  and  paused  before  the 
cabarets,  trying  at  least  to  get  a  whiff  of  the  odor  of 
cooking.  But  such  pleasures  have  little  power  to  calm 
a  fasting  stomach. 

"Sandis!"  said  Chaudoreille  suddenly  to  himself,  pull- 
ing his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  arranging  his  ruff  around 
his  chin ;  "  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  went  without  my 
dinner !  A  man  of  genius  always  has  resources,  and  his 
mind  should  supply  him  with  what  his  purse  denies  him." 

The  chevalier  started  off  at  once  with  a  determined 
air,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  a  spot 
where  some  young  provincials  were  playing  ninepins 
and  drinking  white  wine.  There  he  seized  the  moment 
to  cross  the  course  when  one  of  the  players  had  just 
thrown  his  ball,  so  that  it  struck  him  in  the  leg. 

"  Look  out !  look  out ! "  cried  the  young  man  who 
had  thrown  the  ball ;  but  Chaudoreille  pretended  not  to 
hear,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  was  struck.  He  made 
a  horrible  grimace  when  he  received  the  blow,  and 
muttered  as  he  fell : 

"  Cade'dis!  this  dinner  is  going  to  cost  me  dear! " 

The  players  ran  up  to  him  and  helped  him  to  his  feet, 
apologizing  profusely,  although  they  were  not  to  blame ; 
but  Chaudoreille  was  so  pale,  he  seemed  to  be  suffering 
so,  and  made  such  pitiful  contortions,  that  the  two  young 
men  were  deeply  moved.  First,  they  offered  him  a  glass 
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of  wine  to  restore  his  equilibrium;  the  wounded  man 
accepted  the  offer,  and  drank  three  glasses  in  succession ; 
he  could  not  walk  as  yet,  so  they  proposed  going  into 
the  wine-shop,  where  food  also  was  served.  He  did  not 
need  to  be  urged;  the  two  provincials  played  for  the 
dinner,  and  invited  Chaudoreille  to  join  them.  Our  man 
accepted  the  invitation,  ate  and  drank  for  four,  gave  them 
lessons  in  ninepins,  and,  observing  that  he  had  to  do 
with  greenhorns  of  a  mild  and  by  no  means  quarrelsome 
disposition,  he  rose  after  dessert  and  demanded  a  pistole 
as  damages  for  the  blow  he  had  received. 

The  two  young  men  stared  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment, seeing  that  they  had  been  duped  and  had  enter- 
tained a  man  endowed  with  very  little  delicacy  of  feeling ; 
but  Chaudoreille  stood  before  them,  with  his  left  hand 
on  his  hip,  patting  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  right 
hand,  rolling  his  eyes  about  like  a  madman,  and  passing 
the  end  of  his  tongue  over  his  moustache.  The  poor 
provincials,  being  far  from  anxious  to  have  a  scene  with 
a  man  who  seemed  resolved  to  run  amuck  if  he  was 
not  satisfied,  hastened  to  hand  their  guest  the  sum  he 
demanded.  He  received  it  with  a  condescending  smile ; 
then  saluted  them,  saying,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is 
exceedingly  well  pleased  with  himself: 

"Au  revoir,  my  young  friends;  try  to  remember  the 
tricks  I  have  taught  you." 

With  that,  the  chevalier  walked  briskly  away,  having 
entirely  forgotten  the  blow  he  had  received.  With  his 
stomach  full,  and  a  pistole  in  his  girdle,  Chaudoreille 
was  very  well  pleased  with  his  day.  The  white  wine, 
of  which  he  had  drunk  an  immeasurable  quantity,  had 
put  him  in  the  mood  to  seek  adventures,  and  he  felt  par- 
ticularly disposed  toward  love-making.  But,  although 
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it  is  the  custom  of  Bacchus  to  make  his  devotees  enter- 
prising, the  odor  of  wine  and  the  language  of  a  drunken 
man  are  not  favorable  accessories  in  love.  It  had  been 
dark  for  some  time  when  Chaudoreille  returned  from  the 
Saint-Germain  fair,  ogling  all  the  women  he  met,  and 
muttering  between  his  teeth :  "  Sandis !  I  must  make  a 
conquest  this  evening.  I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  my 
concierge,  who  is  forty-five  years  old  and  has  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other.  To  be  sure,  she  overwhelms  me 
with  attentions:  washes  my  linen  and  mends  my  ruff. 
But  a  trifling  infidelity  of  a  day — my  Venus  will  know 
nothing  about  it." 

Chaudoreille  had  reached  Rue  Montmartre,  when  a 
woman  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  villager  passed  him. 
The  chevalier  ogled  her,  and  turned  back  to  follow 
her.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  decision  in  the  woman's 
bearing  which  attracted  Chaudoreille,  but  she  walked 
very  fast,  and  he  had  to  run  to  overtake  her.  When  he 
reached  her  side,  he  attempted  to  begin  a  conversation 
with  her  by  some  of  the  trifling  compliments  in  common 
use  among  the  gentry  who  make  love  on  the  streets  and 
seek  conquests  by  lamplight.  She  made  no  reply,  but 
quickened  her  pace.  Our  man  was  not  discouraged, 
but  continued  to  walk  beside  her,  playing  the  gallant, 
stepping  in  the  gutter,  which  he  did  not  see,  and  splash- 
ing mud  on  his  fair  one  while  he  whispered  honeyed 
words  in  her  ear. 

Meanwhile,  the  person  he  was  following  had  reached 
Rue  Saint-Honore,  not  far  from  Rue  des  Bourdonnais. 
As  Chaudoreille  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  reply, 
and  did  not  wish  to  have  his  compliments  altogether 
wasted,  he  concluded  to  resort  to  decisive  methods ;  he 
went  close  to  the  villager,  and  attempted  to  slip  his 
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hand  under  her  skirts ;  as  a  reward  for  this  manoeuvre, 
he  instantly  received  a  blow  which  landed  him  on  the 
ground  four  yards  away. 

Urbain  was  on  his  way  to  Blanche,  as  usual,  when  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Chaudoreille ;  and  after  ridding 
himself  of  him  in  that  heroic  fashion,  he  hurried  to  the 
barber's  house,  went  in  by  the  passage,  the  door  of  which 
was  opened  for  him,  and  arrived  in  Blanche's  room  still 
breathless  from  the  adventure. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Ursule  ?  "  queried  Blanche ; 
"  you  seem  excited." 

"Yes,"  panted  Urbain,  "just  now — in  the  street — two 
men  were  fighting — it  frightened  me ! " 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  Marguerite ;  "  but  hadn't  you  your 
talisman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  was  afraid." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Blanche ;  "  to  see  men  fight ! 
Oh !  that  must  be  a  horrid  sight !  Come,  cheer  up,  my 
dear  friend." 

Blanche's  sweet  words  soon  made  Urbain  forget  his 
adventure.  In  accordance  with  his  promise,  he  must 
needs  tell  the  story  of  a  strange  thing  that  had  happened 
to  a  cousin  of  his ;  he  had  promised  it  the  night  before, 
and  Marguerite  was  eager  to  hear  it;  the  old  woman 
needed  something  to  distract  her  thoughts,  for  she  had 
had  a  horrible  dream  that  night,  and  when  she  woke 
in  the  morning  she  saw  a  bat  against  her  window.  All 
that  was  very  disquieting,  and  Marguerite  had  been 
worried  all  day. 

Urbain  began  his  story ;  it  was  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  the  noise  made  by  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  and 
was  driven  against  the  windows  by  a  high  wind. 

"  What  a  horrible  night ! "  said  Blanche. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Marguerite,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire  at 
every  gust  of  wind ;  "  this  will  be  a  hard  night  to  sleep. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  is  going  to  happen  to  me ;  that  bat 
I  saw  this  morning — and  all  those  people  I  saw  in  my 
dream  riding  on  broomsticks  to  the  witches'  revel !  I  am 
sure  that  forbodes  many  things ! " 

"  It  certainly  does,"  said  Urbain ;  whereupon  the  old 
woman  grasped  the  talisman  tightly  in  her  hands,  to  re- 
store her  courage. 

Urbain's  story  lasted  a  long  while ;  but  Marguerite  said 
nothing,  because  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  upstairs  to  bed. 
Blanche,  who  was  always  sorry  to  have  Urbain  go,  took 
pains  not  to  mention  that  it  was  late,  and  the  young  man 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  first  to  suggest  that  he  should  go. 

But  the  clock  struck,  and  they  counted  eleven. 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  "  ejaculated  Marguerite,  with  a  thrill 
of  terror ;  "  in  an  hour  it  will  be  midnight !  " 

"  But,  nurse,  Ursule  cannot  go  home  at  this  late  hour, 
and  in  such  weather ;  hark  !  do  you  hear  the  rain  ?  it  is 
falling  in  torrents.  To  go  to  Porte  Saint-Antoine  in  such 
a  storm — why,  it  is  impossible." 

"  The  roads  are  very  bad,  it  is  true,"  said  Urbain ; 
"  there  are  no  lanterns,  and  you  keep  putting  your  foot 
in  holes  that  you  can't  see." 

"  Poor  Ursule !  her  talisman  won't  keep  her  from  get- 
ting drenched,  will  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  offers  no  protection  against  the  rain  ! "  sighed 
Urbain. 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  "  said  Marguerite. 

"  It's  very  simple,  nurse,"  said  Blanche.  "  Ursule  can 
sleep  with  me ;  and  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  she  can  leave 
the  house  quietly.  Would  you  like  to,  Ursule  ?  " 
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Urbain  was  utterly  unable  to  reply  for  several  minutes ; 
for  those  words :  "  She  can  sleep  with  me,"  had  thrown 
his  whole  being  into  such  confusion  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  At  last,  he  faltered,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"  If  you  please,  mademoiselle — I  shall  be  glad  to." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  please ;  we  can't  let  her  go  home 
in  such  weather  as  this,  can  we,  nurse  ?  Why  don't  you 
answer  ?  " 

Marguerite,  who  saw  no  harm  in  the  village  maiden's 
sleeping  with  Blanche,  saw  a  great  advantage  in  it  for 
herself, — she  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  the  precious  relic 
all  night;  and  as  her  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  some  misfortune  was  to  happen  to  her,  the 
possession  of  the  little  piece  of  cloth  for  that  night  seemed 
a  dispensation  of  Providence  in  her  favor. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  it  is  a  horrible 
night,  and  if  Ursule  will  not  forget  to  go  away  before 
daybreak — " 

"  Oh !  yes,  nurse ;  if  she's  asleep,  I  promise  to  wake 
her." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  let  her  stay ;  I  am  willing." 

"  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  !  "  cried  Blanche ;  "  we  are  going 
to  sleep  together,  Ursule!  It  will  be  such  fun!  You 
see,  I  never  slept  with  anybody  in  my  life ;  it  will  be  the 
first  time.  How  we  will  talk  and  laugh  !  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Marguerite;  "you  must  go  right  to 
sleep;  otherwise  you  will  make  a  noise,  and  monsieur 
may  hear  you." 

"  Very  well !  we  will  go  to  sleep  then,  nurse,"  replied 
the  dear  child.  "  We  will  talk  in  whispers,"  she  added, 
putting  her  lips  to  Urbain's  ear. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  go,"  said  the  old  servant,  hesitating 
as  to  whether  she  should  give  up  what  she  held  in  her 
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hand.  "  My  dear  Ursula,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  you  have 
no  reason  to  fear  anything  here;  will  you  allow  me  to 
keep  your  talisman  just  for  to-night  ?  You  see,  I  sleep 
in  a  room  which  is  not  secure, — and  that  bat  is  flying 
about  in  my  head ! " 

"  Pray  keep  it,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,"  said  Urbain ; 
"  keep  it  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  Yes,  yes,  keep  it,  nurse,"  said  Blanche ;  "  we  have 
mine,  you  know,  and  it  will  be  enough  for  both  of  us; 
won't  it,  Ursule  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  think  so,  mademoiselle." 

Marguerite,  overjoyed  to  have  a  safeguard  in  her  pos- 
session for  the  night,  lighted  the  lamp  and  walked  to  the 
door,  saying : 

"  Good-night,  children,  good-night!  God!  what  a  gust 
of  wind !  Ursule,  you  must  be  up  before  daybreak." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Go  to  bed  at  once,  and  put  out  your  light,  so  that  no 
one  may  suspect  anything." 

"  Never  fear,  nurse,"  said  Blanche ;  "  it  won't  take  us 
long." 

Marguerite  left  the  room,  and  Blanche  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

"  Lock  yourself  in,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  nurse,"  replied  the  girl,  and  she  threw  the  bolt. 
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XV 

WILL  SHE  ESCAPE? 

When  one  loves  with  ardor  and  sees  the  moment 
drawing  nigh  when  he  will  be  alone  with  the  object  of 
his  love,  he  is  certain  to  feel  a  perturbation,  an  excite- 
ment which  he  cannot  control ;  it  is  as  if  he  dreaded  lest 
he  should  be  unable  to  endure  his  good  fortune,  or  feared 
that  so  fond  a  hope  could  not  really  be  fulfilled.  More 
especially  when  we  love  with  all  the  candor  and  sincerity 
of  youth  does  the  hour  appointed  for  the  first  meeting 
make  us  as  faint-hearted  as  that  which  calls  us  to  depart 
from  the  places  that  are  dear  to  us.  Why  is  it  that  the 
moment  when  our  happiness  is  at  hand  makes  us  sigh 
and  tremble  ?  Poor  mortals !  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  always  surprised  to  be  happy !  To  be  sure,  this  sur- 
prise passes  away  with  years  and  experience ;  then  these 
pleasant  assignations  do  not  cause  us  the  same  emotion; 
we  regard  them  only  as  a  means  of  passing  the  time, 
and  we  laugh  at  the  agitation  and  embarrassment  which 
attended  our  first  negotiations  with  the  fair  sex.  Ungrate- 
ful creatures  that  we  are !  we  sneer  at  that  which  once 
made  us  happy;  at  those  sweet  sensations  which  have 
vanished,  like  all  the  illusions  of  youth !  We  resemble 
the  fox  in  the  fable. 

"  Oh !  how  awkward  we  were  at  eighteen ! "  we  say ; 
"  what  a  loutish  figure  we  cut  in  a  tete-a-tete !  how  we 
trembled  as  we  went  to  keep  an  appointment !  What  a 
difference  now !  we  go  thither  singing,  we  go  quickly  to 
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the  goal,  and  we  are  a  hundred  times  more  agreeable." — 
True,  but  our  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  gray,  our  stomach 
to  protrude ;  and  certain  rather  pronounced  lines  can  be 
discerned  at  each  corner  of  our  eyes. 

If  the  approach  of  happiness  in  love  long-desired 
causes  an  indescribable  agitation,  what  must  be  the  state 
of  one's  heart  when  he  finds  himself  suddenly  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  the  greatest  of  all  favors,  for  which  he 
had  never  even  hoped !  Such  was  Urbain's  position : 
he  loved  Blanche  with  the  delirious  passion  which  a 
youth  of  nineteen  feels  for  his  first  love ;  and  he  found 
himself,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  alone  with  the  object 
of  his  passion,  in  a  small  room  at  some  distance  from 
other  persons,  and  the  dear  child  had  thrown  the  bolt 
and  was  preparing  to  undress  and  go  to  bed !  Where  is 
the  lover  who  could  have  retained  his  reason  at  such  a 
moment  ?  Poor  Blanche !  I  tremble  for  you  !  You  have 
a  talisman,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
its  power,  especially  if  you  show  Urbain  again  the  place 
where  it  is  worn. 

The  young  bachelor,  trembling,  sighing,  and  confused, 
remained  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  not  saying  a  word, 
while  Blanche  made  the  bed  ready,  went  to  and  fro, 
laughing  and  jumping  for  joy,  and  began  at  last  to 
undress. 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  thought  Urbain,  as  he  shuddered  and 
blushed,  and  lowered  his  eyes,  then  raised  them  again  to 
look  at  Blanche.  "  O  mon  Dieu  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Is 
not  this  the  time  to  make  myself  known,  to  tell  her  who 
I  am,  to  implore  my  pardon  while  confessing  my  love  ? 
Yes,  this  is  certainly  the  time.  But,  suppose  my  con- 
fession should  frighten  her,  suppose  her  cries  should  be 
heard — or  suppose  she  should  turn  me  out  of  her  room ! 
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That  would  be  a  pity,  when,  by  continuing  to  deceive 
her,  I  can  share  her  bed,  and — But,  no ;  that  would  be 
wicked !  Heavens !  how  pretty  she  is  !  what  charms ! 
Ah !  I  must  not  look  at  her." 

And  the  rascal  continued  to  look  at  her,  furtively,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  more  he  gazed  upon  her,  the  weaker  grew 
his  self-control ;  for  Blanche  removed  some  part  of  her 
dress  every  minute;  already  a  short  skirt  alone  con- 
cealed her  charming  form,  and  the  tight  corset  which 
confined  two  small  alabaster  globes  had  been  placed  on 
the  bed. 

But  Blanche  stopped — and  it  was  time.  She  looked  at 
Ursule,  who  was  still  standing  like  a  statue,  motionless 
and  speechless. 

"  Well,  Ursule !  why  don't  you  undress  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
walking  toward  him. 

"Because,  mademoiselle — I  don't  know — I  am  afraid — " 

"  What  ?  you  are  afraid  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  are 
afraid  with  me,  Ursule  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  yes,  mademoiselle ;  I  feel  that  I  am  terribly 
afraid." 

"Well,  well!  that  is  just  like  Marguerite!  And  I, 
although  I  am  younger,  am  braver  than  you.  To  be 
sure,  the  wind  is  blowing  very  hard,  but  it  won't  blow 
us  away.  How  she  trembles!  Why,  Ursule,  you  are 
not  afraid  to  go  all  the  way  to  Porte  Saint-Antoine 
every  night,  and  yet  you  tremble  here  with  me,  in  my 
chamber." 

"  Oh  !  it's  very  different." 

"  Is  it  because  Marguerite  has  taken  your  talisman  ? 
But  we  still  have  mine.  Look!  when  I  take  off  my 
corsets,  I  fasten  it  here,  inside  my  chemise;  for  nurse 
says  I  must  keep  it  on  at  night  above  all  times,  because 
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when  girls  are  asleep  is  the  time  the  magicians  come  to 
plague  them;  is  that  so,  Ursule?  Did  they  ever  try 
to  bother  you  during  the  night  ? " 

"  Yes — no,  mademoiselle." 

Urbain  had  no  idea  what  he  was  saying,  for  his  eyes 
turned  in  spite  of  him  toward  the  perfidious  talisman, 
which  seemed  to  be  placed  there,  as  the  serpent  was 
near  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  to  force 
him  to  yield  to  temptation. 

"  You  are  shivering,  Ursule ;  we  shall  be  much  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  in  bed.  Would  you  like  me  to  help 
you  to  undress  ?  How  you  sigh !  Are  you  unhappy  ? 
You  must  tell  me  all  about  it — it  is  so  pleasant  to  have 
a  friend — to  tell  her  all  your  thoughts.  Come ;  first  of 
all,  let  us  take  off  this  cap  which  hides  your  whole  face. 
I  am  sure  that  mine  would  be  more  becoming  to  you ; 
we  will  try  it.  But  you  must  sit  down,  Ursule ;  you  are 
so  tall  that  I  can't  reach  your  head." 

The  young  man  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  a 
chair ;  he  sat  down,  and  the  dear  child,  standing  in  front 
of  him,  began  to  remove  the  pins  which  held  his  cap 
and  his  heavy  brown  curls  in  place.  Urbain  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased;  he  had  decided  to  make 
himself  known.  She  must  know  the  truth  sooner  or 
later;  so  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  avoid  terrifying 
her,  by  preparing  her  by  slow  degrees  for  the  trans- 
formation. 

The  last  pin  was  removed,  Blanche  took  off  the  cap, 
and  the  young  man's  dark  curls  fell  about  his  fore- 
head and  his  neck.  The  girl  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
stopped.  Urbain,  fearing  that  she  was  inclined  already 
to  run  away  from  him,  gently  put  his  arms  about  her 
waist. 
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"  What  a  strange  thing ! "  said  Blanche  at  last,  still 
gazing  at  Urbain's  head  in  amazement ;  "  your  hair  isn't 
arranged  like  that  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw !  Is  it  the 
fashion  at  Verberie  to  wear  it  like  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  The  more  I  look  at  you — Do  you  know,  Ursule,  that 
you  look  like  a  man,  as  you  are  now." 

"  I  have  been  told  so  before,  mademoiselle." 

"  Why,  it  is  simply  astonishing !  your  hair  is  arranged 
like  all  the  men's  that  I  see  in  the  street." 

"  Don't  you  like  me  so  ?  " 

"  Yes — but  it  produces  a  curious  effect  on  me." 

"  If  I  was  a  man,  would  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  Bless  my  soul !  I  think  so,  for  then  you  couldn't 
be  my  friend  any  more.  I  couldn't  love  you  as  if  you 
were  my  sister." 

"Ah !  Blanche,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  would  be  your  lover, 
the  most  affectionate  and  faithful  lover  that  ever  lived. 
I  could  love  you  with  love  then !  and  love  is  much  warmer 
than  friendship.  And  if  you  shared  my  affection,  could 
there  be  a  more  fortunate  mortal  than  I  should  be  ?  To 
possess  your  heart,  dear  Blanche !  think  of  it !  is  there 
anything  more  precious  on  this  earth?  I  would  give 
half  of  my  life  to  obtain  it ! " 

As  he  went  on,  Urbain,  carried  away  by  his  passion, 
did  not  try  to  disguise  his  voice;  his  arms  were  still 
about  Blanche,  and  the  girl,  greatly  agitated,  had  sunk 
down  upon  her  companion's  knees. 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  Ursule,"  she  said,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"  don't  say  such  things,  I  beg  you ;  they  make  me  un- 
comfortable. I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is  with  me 
— I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  weep.  What  is  the  use  of  tell- 
ing lies,  of  talking  about  love  and  lovers  ?  I  have  been 
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told  that  it  was  very  wicked  to  talk  about  such  things, 
Ursule.  Mon  Dieu !  since  I  took  off  your  cap,  I  don't 
dare  to  look  at  you." 

"  Blanche — dear  Blanche !  " 

"  Oh,  dear !  there  he  is  playing  the  man  again,  and  it 
frightens  me !  Ursule,  be  a  woman  once  more,  I  implore 
you." 

"  No,  Blanche ;  I  will  not  deceive  you  any  longer.  It 
is  a  man,  the  fondest  of  lovers,  who  is  beside  you." 

With  a  sudden  movement,  Blanche  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  fled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Urbain  made  no 
attempt  to  detain  her,  but  fell  on  his  knees  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  toward  her,  as  if  awaiting  her  forgiveness, 
while  the  young  girl  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  which 
expressed  more  surprise  than  alarm. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  you  are  a  man  ?  "  said  the  child, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  " 

"  Mon  Dieu !  don't  come  near  me,  I  beg  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  tremble  so ;  I  am  at  your  feet,  the  most 
submissive  of  lovers." 

"  Of  lovers !     I  don't  know  what  a  lover  is." 

"  It  was  to  be  able  to  see  you,  to  tell  you  of  the  depth 
of  my  love  for  you,  that  I  dared  to  adopt  this  disguise ; 
without  it,  how  could  I  have  succeeded  in  reaching  you, 
since  you  are  always  confined  in  this  room  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  get  over  my  surprise.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  listen  to  you.  What  do  you  say!  that 
you  love  me?" 

"  Through  this  window  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time ; 
some  strolling  singers  had  stopped  under  the  window, 
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and  you  seemed  to  enjoy  listening  to  them ;  that  night,  I 
came  again  and  sang  under  your  window  the  ballad  you 
are  so  fond  of." 

"  It  was  you !"  cried  Blanche,  joyously ;  and,  forgetting 
her  first  alarm,  she  looked  at  Urbain  with  more  con- 
fidence. Her  pure  and  innocent  heart  did  not  grasp  all 
the  peril  of  her  situation ;  a  more  experienced  young 
woman  would  have  made  an  outcry  and  shown  a  vast 
amount  of  anger ;  but  Blanche,  whose  heart  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  dissimulation,  had  already  recovered 
her  former  confidence  in  the  young  bachelor,  because 
she  had  not  a  thought  which  could  make  her  blush. 

"  It  was  you ! "  she  repeated ;  "  ah !  I  am  not  surprised 
now  that  I  detected  a  resemblance  in  your  voice.  But 
it  was  not  right,  monsieur,  to  lie  to  me,  who  thought 
that  you  were  Ursule,  and  loved  you  as  a  dear  friend! 
Can  I  continue  to  love  you  now  ?  " 

"What  is  to  prevent  you,  if  I  am  not  obnoxious  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  indeed  you  are  not ;  in  fact,  I  think  you  are 
better  looking  without  a  cap.  But  it  is  not  right  to  love 
a  man ! " 

"Why  not?  when  that  man  wishes  to  be  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Marguerite  says  that  all  men  are  deceivers.  And 
then — Oh!  heaven!  the  devil  takes  this  shape,  for  he 
appeared  as  a  man  to  the  sorceress  of  Verberie !  Mon 
Dieu !  if  you  were  the  devil ! " 

"  Oh !  Blanche !     What  an  idea ! " 

"But,  no — you  have  a  gentle  look;  you  are  not  all 
black,  and  you  have  no  claws,  have  you?" 

"  My  name  is  Urbain  Dorgeville ;  my  parents  were 
honorable  and  highly  esteemed ;  I  am  an  orphan ;  I  have 
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little  wealth ;  but  when  two  people  love  each  other,  do 
they  need  so  very  much  in  order  to  be  happy?  Dear 
Blanche,  do  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  He  calls  me  his  dear  Blanche !  Dear  me !  how 
strange  it  is!  If  I  didn't  forgive  you,  what  would 
happen  ?  " 

"You  would  drive  me  to  despair;  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  want  you  to  die,"  cried  the  tender- 
hearted girl,  "  and  I  forgive  you ;  for  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  make  you  unhappy." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  said  Urbain,  springing  quickly 
to  his  feet,  and  running  to  Blanche's  side.  The  girl  once 
more  made  a  gesture  of  alarm ;  but,  recovering  herself 
in  a  moment,  she  smiled,  and  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
beside  her.  The  happy  youth  placed  his  chair  very 
close  to  hers  and  gently  took  possession  of  one  of  her 
hands,  which  the  innocent  child  did  not  withdraw. 

"  You  forgive  me,  then,  for  loving  you  ? "  he  said, 
gazing  fondly  into  her  eyes. 

"Dame/  I  must,  as  it  would  kill  you  if  I  said  you 
should  not." 

"And  you  will  love  me,  too?" 

"Ah!  I  don't  know.  I  loved  Ursule  dearly;  but 
you — that  cannot  be  the  same  thing,  can  it  ?  " 

"  That  will  be  much  sweeter." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  I  feel  it  at  this  moment." 

"  Are  you  happy  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  happy !  for  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  any 
more,  are  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid;  but  why  do  you  squeeze  my 
hand  like  that?" 
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"  I  would  like  to  squeeze  it  all  the  time ;  to  hold  it 
constantly  against  my  heart." 

"  Is  that  another  proof  of  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Blanche ;  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  I  will  let  this 
beloved  hand  go." 

"  Oh !  I  like  it ;  but  your  hand  is  burning ;  it  warms 
mine, — and  yet  you  are  shivering;  is  it  love  again  that 
makes  you  like  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  burns  me,  it  consumes  me ! " 

"  Ah!  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  love  like  that !  " 

The  young  man,  doubtless  to  allay  the  pain  that  was 
consuming  him,  put  Blanche's  hand  to  his  lips  and  cov- 
ered it  with  kisses.  The  girl  made  no  resistance;  but 
her  lover's  passionate  glances  were  beginning  to  cause 
an  unfamiliar  disturbance  in  her  heart.  Her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  more  rapidly;  she  sighed,  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice : 

"  Urbain !  Ursule !  Mon  Dieu  !  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  matter — but  I  am  terribly  afraid  of  taking  your 
disease ;  see  how  I  am  trembling  now.  Ah !  my  talisman ! 
my  talisman ! " 

Poor  Blanche!  what  are  you  doing? — In  attempting 
to  have  recourse  to  the  object  which  you  believe  to 
have  the  power  to  protect  you  from  all  ills,  you  display 
once  more  those  secret  treasures,  at  sight  of  which 
a  weak  mortal's  reason  can  but  give  way.  Urbain 
had  for  a  long  time  retained  his  self-control  with  great 
difficulty.  While  inwardly  determined  to  respect  the 
maiden's  virtue,  he  yielded  to  the  ardor  which  con- 
sumed him ;  he  pressed  Blanche  to  his  heart,  imploring 
her  not  to  tremble;  Blanche,  in  her  surprise,  did  not 
repulse  him,  for  excess  of  innocence  has  its  own  perils. 
But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at 
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the  chamber-door,  and  the  barber's  dreaded  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Open,  Blanche ;  open  the  door,  I  command  you  !  " 
The  young  man  was  as  one  turned  to  stone;   and 
Blanche  remained  motionless  in  his  arms,  which  were 
still  about  her  waist. 


XVII 

WHO  WOULD  HAVE  EXPECTED  IT? 

The  blow  which  Urbain  had  so  dexterously  dealt  Chau- 
doreille  bewildered  the  little  man  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  remained  for  a  moment  leaning  against  a  post,  with 
no  very  clear  idea  where  he  was.  But  when  he  had 
recovered  his  wits  in  some  degree,  he  drew  himself  up 
with  an  air  of  decision,  and,  having  put  one  hand  to  his 
still  smarting  cheek,  exclaimed : 

"No,  capedebious !  it  shall  not  be  said  that  Venus 
eluded  the  transports  of  Mars,  and  that  blow  shall  cost 
her  virtue  dear." 

Thereupon,  he  started  in  pursuit  of  his  Venus,  who 
was  running  away  at  full  speed,  leaping  the  gutters  with 
great  agility.  Chaudoreille's  sharp  little  eyes  discovered 
the  person  he  was  pursuing  at  the  moment  that  Urbain, 
having  reached  the  barber's  house,  entered  the  passage, 
the  door  of  which  was  immediately  closed  behind  him. 

Chaudoreille  knew  Touquet's  house  so  well,  that  the 
distance  which  still  separated  him  from  the  pretended 
village  girl  could  not  prevent  him  from  identifying  her 
place  of  refuge;  not  without  great  surprise  did  our 
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poursuivant  d' amour  realize  that  his  charmer  had  sought 
shelter  under  his  friend  Touquet's  roof. 

He  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  passage,  sup- 
posing that  it  had  accidentally  been  left  open;  but  it 
was  locked;  furthermore,  the  person  he  was  pursuing  had 
not  hesitated  a  second  in  choosing  an  asylum;  every- 
thing seemed  to  indicate  that  the  barber's  domicile  was 
her  destination.  This  incident  opened  a  wide  field  of 
conjecture,  and  aroused  Chaudoreille's  curiosity  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  he  determined  not  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood until  he  had  seen  the  person  come  out  who  had 
just  gone  in ;  so  he  walked  back  and  forth  from  Rue  des 
Mauvaises-Paroles  to  Rue  Saint-Honore. 

But  the  hours  passed,  and  to  no  purpose  did  Chau- 
doreille  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  house,  although  he 
noticed  that  there  was  still  a  light  in  Blanche's  room. 
Soon  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  wind  to  blow  with 
violence ;  but  the  chevalier,  although  but  partially  pro- 
tected by  an  awning  under  which  he  had  sought  shelter, 
did  not  think  of  leaving  the  spot,  but  wrapped  himself 
as  best  he  could  in  his  short  cloak,  saying  to  himself: 

"  Damnation !  she  must  come  out — unless — Can  she 
be  Touquet's  mistress  ?  Pardieu  !  I  must  find  the  key 
to  this  enigma.  Still  a  light  in  my  lovely  pupil's  room ! 
Hum !  I  have  a  suspicion  of  my  own ;  that  infernal  blow 
was  dealt  with  a  force  that  makes  me  believe  that  my 
Venus  may  wear  a  beard ! — Patience !  either  she  will  come 
out,  or  I  will  go  in ! " 

Poor  lovers !  while  you  were  taking  so  much  pleasure 
in  being  together,  while  you  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand each  other,  to  exchange  tender  glances,  in  which 
Blanche  no  longer  gave  any  sign  of  alarm,  you  had  no 
suspicion  that,  not  many  yards  away,  a  cruel  man  had 
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his  eyes  fastened  on  your  window,  and  was  determined 
to  bring  confusion  to  your  happiness;  and  all  because 
the  success  of  his  trickery,  the  white  wine  he  had  drunk, 
and  Urbain's  artificial  charms,  had  gone  to  Chaudoreille's 
head. 

The  clock  had  long  since  struck  eleven.  We  know 
what  was  taking  place  upstairs;  let  us  see  what  was 
happening  below. 

Chaudoreille,  at  the  end  of  his  patience,  determined  to 
knock  at  the  barber's  door.  The  lovers  did  not  hear 
him,  because  Urbain  was  kissing  Blanche's  soft  hand, 
and  when  engaged  in  such  delightful  occupations  one 
does  not  hear  what  goes  on  in  the  street.  Marguerite 
was  snoring  in  a  fashion  which  indicated  that  she  had 
forgotten  her  fear.  In  truth,  she  had  fallen  asleep  with 
the  precious  talisman  on  her  side ;  but,  as  she  fell  asleep, 
she  had  turned  over,  the  amulet  had  changed  its  position, 
and,  little  by  little,  the  piece  of  cloth  had  slipped  down 
to  a  spot  where  it  is  not  the  custom  to  place  talismans. 

But  the  barber  was  not  asleep;  whether  because  of 
the  rain  or  the  wind,  or  for  some  other  reason,  Master 
Touquet,  who  rarely  rested  quietly  in  his  bed  at  night, 
had  not  yet  gone  to  his  bedroom,  but  was  slowly  pacing 
his  back-shop,  with  a  gloomy  and  preoccupied  mien, 
muttering  from  time  to  time : 

"  Infernal  darkness !  Why  do  these  ghosts  incessantly 
disturb  my  rest?  As  soon  as  the  daylight  disappears, 
my  torture  begins  afresh.  I  have  wealth !  yes,  I  have 
wealth,  and  I  cannot  obtain  a  moment's  sleep!  Ah!  I  will 
sell  this  house — I  will  go  away,  far  away ;  I  will  go  back 
to  my  province,  to  see  my  father,  if  he  is  still  alive.  He 
will  be  much  surprised  by  the  change  in  my  fortunes! 
He  cursed  me  when  I  left  the  province ;  but  I  long  for  his 
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forgiveness ;  and  he  will  forgive  me  my  early  faults  when 
he  finds  that  I  am  rich  and  esteemed.  I  will  not  tell  him — 
no,  I  will  not  tell  him  how  I  obtained  my  fortune !  " 

A  bitter  smile  played  about  the  barber's  pale  lips,  and 
he  relapsed  into  his  reflections,  but  was  roused  from  them 
by  a  knock  at  his  door. 

Touquet  started  as  if  in  terror ;  but,  in  a  moment,  evi- 
dently ashamed  of  himself,  he  took  his  lamp  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  door.  He  did  not  expect  a  visitor  so  late; 
but  he  supposed  that  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  had  come  to  talk  with 
him,  perhaps  concerning  some  new  intrigue. 

When  he  was  at  the  door,  he  recognized  Chaudoreille's 
voice  shouting: 

"  Open  the  door,  Touquet ;  don't  be  afraid ;  it's  me — 
but  I  absolutely  must  speak  to  you." 

The  barber  opened  the  door,  and  Chaudoreille,  whose 
drenched  clothes  clung  to  his  spare  frame,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  grown  three  inches  shorter,  as  he  was 
all  drawn  together  in  his  cloak,  entered  the  passage, 
crouching  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  his  head  would  strike 
the  little  grating  over  the  door. 

"What  the  devil  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night?"  demanded  the  barber,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
while  the  Gascon  peered  along  the  passage  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  anyone.  At  last,  he  put  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  and  whispered : 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  am." 

"  You  have  no  visitors  ?  " 

"  Why,  no ;  no  one,  I  tell  you." 

"  Then  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I  should 
speak  to  you." 
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The  barber  led  the  way  into  the  living-room;  and  Chau- 
doreille  followed  him,  walking  on  tiptoe,  and  looking  all 
about  as  if  in  search  of  someone. 

"  Well,  you  may  speak  now,"  said  Touquet.  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  visit  at  midnight  ?  Do  you  fancy 
that  I  am  in  a  mood  to  give  you  a  bed  ?  No,  there  are 
plenty  of  cheap  lodging-houses  still  open  in  Paris  where 
you  can  find  a  hole  to  lie  in ;  but  my  house  is  no  place 
of  refuge  for  night-prowlers." 

Chaudoreille,  apparently  not  at  all  disconcerted,  shook 
the  rain  off  his  hat  and  wrung  his  cloak  while  Touquet 
was  speaking;  but  he  smiled  slyly  at  the  barber's  last 
words,  and  said: 

"Your  house!  your  house!  Sandis!  you  talk  a  great 
deal  about  your  house !  We  will  soon  find  out  if  you 
harbor  suspicious  people  in  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  demanded  Touquet, 
angrily. 

"  Hush !  no  noise,  I  beg ;  let  us  not  wake  the  sleep- 
ing cat." 

"  I  am  losing  my  patience,  Chaudoreille ;  tell  me  what 
you  want,  or,  by  God ! — " 

"  What  the  devil !  I  have  come  here  to  do  you  a  ser- 
vice, and  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  there's  any  reason 
for  you  to  lose  your  temper.  Listen  to  what  I  say ;  but 
don't  lose  your  head,  I  beg  you,  for  that  will  cause  me  to 
lose  the  thread  of  my  story." 

The  barber  did  his  utmost  to  control  himself;  and 
Chaudoreille,  having  passed  his  sleeve  over  his  hat-brim 
to  restore  its  gloss,  began  his  story,  still  in  a  whisper : 

"  I  went  to  the  fair  at  Saint-Germain  this  morning ;  I 
had  no  money, — which  is  often  the  case  with  me, — and 
I  had  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday." 
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"  You  have  eaten  and  drunk  since,  I'll  warrant." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  thanks  to  my  genius.  I  was  in- 
dulging in  some  rather  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
unreliability  of  masterly  plays  at  piquet,  the  treacherous 
chances  of  lansquenet,  and  the  waywardness  of  brelan — " 

"  I  will  give  you  reason  in  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
solidity  of  a  club." 

"  Hush !  don't  interrupt  me  ! — when  I  saw  in  the 
crowd  at  the  fair  two  young  men — mere  boys — with 
faces  of  the  sort  that  seems  to  say :  '  Who  wants  to  gull 
me?' — guileless  faces,  you  know — a  genuine  windfall 
for  a  man  of  talent.  The  poor  fellows  were  playing  at 
ninepins." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  you  abuse  my  patience." 

"  All  of  this  is  connected  with  the  incident  which  con- 
cerns you.  I  went  up  to  the  innocent  youths,  and  showed 
them  a  new  stroke  which  they  didn't  know,  I  am  sure ;  in 
a  word,  we  dined  together,  and  I  charged  them  only  a 
pistole  for  the  lesson,  which  was  very  reasonable ;  but  if 
they  had  refused  to  give  it  to  me,  I  would  have  spitted 
them  both  like  larks! — Don't  stamp  on  the  floor;  I  am 
approaching  the  catastrophe. — I  was  returning  to  Paris 
in  high  spirits,  singing,  as  my  custom  is,  when  I  met  in 
the  street  a  village  maid  who  seemed  to  be  very  pretty, 
although  I  didn't  get  a  very  good  look  at  her;  but  active 
and  graceful  in  her  carriage — and  tall,  and  strong.  I  took 
fire  in  an  instant ;  I  followed  her,  and  said  sweet  things 
to  her;  but,  would  you  believe  it?  not  a  word  in  reply; 
I  repeat,  not  a  word  !  So  I  went  closer,  and  tried  to  toy 
with  the  corner  of  her  skirt.  At  that,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
received  a  most  vigorous  blow  in  my  face  !  " 

"  Morbleu !  it  was  well  done  of  her!  finish  your  chatter, 
unless  you  want  to  receive  a  second." 
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"  I  was  dazed  for  an  instant,  but  soon  recovered  my 
wits ;  I  pursued  the  traitress,  and  saw  her  go — where  do 
you  suppose? — into  your  house." 

"  Into  my  house  !  Nonsense !  impossible !  you  are 
mistaken." 

"No,  by  all  the  devils !  I  know  your  house  well  enough. 
She  came  in  by  the  passage,  which  was  closed  and  locked 
instantly." 

"  What  time  was  it  then  ?  " 

"  About  seven  o'clock,  and  I  assure  you  that  she  hasn't 
come  out ;  for  I  haven't  stirred  from  the  spot." 

"  What  do  you  say,  villain  ?  that  woman  has  been  in 
my  house  all  the  evening,  and  you  have  waited  until  now 
to  tell  me ! " 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  I  didn't  know  what  to  do ; 
between  ourselves,  I  supposed  that  the  lady  came  to  see 
you ;  but  when  I  saw  that  there  was  still  a  light  in  my 
pupil's  room,  I  thought — " 

"A  light  in  Blanche's  room?" 

"  Sandis  !  yes,  and  so  there  is  at  this  moment ;  which 
led  me  to  conclude — " 

The  barber  rose  abruptly,  lighted  a  second  lamp,  seized 
his  dagger,  and  strode  toward  the  staircase,  saying  to 
Chaudoreille : 

"  Stay  here,  and  wait  for  me." 

"  What !  you  don't  want  me  to  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  Stay  here,  I  say;  but  if  you  have  deceived  me,  tremble ! 
your  punishment  will  be  proportioned  to  my  anger." 

"  The  devil  take  him  ! "  said  Chaudoreille,  retreating 
to  a  corner  of  the  room ;  "  here  I  have  done  him  a  ser- 
vice, and  he  will  beat  me  if  he  doesn't  find  the  culprit ; 
that  slap  in  the  face  may  have  very  unfortunate  results 
for  me." 
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Touquet  went  swiftly  upstairs  to  Blanche's  chamber, 
and  knocked,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  girl  to  open 
the  door ;  and  we  have  seen  the  effect  produced  by  those 
unexpected  words  on  the  two  young  people  who  were 
locked  in  the  room. 

Urbain  did  not  move,  but  kept  his  arms  about  the  girl, 
who  was  half  naked.  In  a  second,  he  realized  all  the 
suspicions  which  were  certain  to  result  from  the  situation 
in  which  they  would  be  found.  Blanche,  who  was  still 
innocent  and  pure,  although  her  virtue  had  been  in  dire 
peril, — Blanche  would  be  adjudged  guilty,  and  he  was 
the  cause ! — How  could  he  prevent  that  result?  All  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  like  lightning  flashes, 
in  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  barber  knocked  again 
and  more  violently,  reiterating  in  a  threatening  voice  the 
command  he  had  given. 

Urbain  glanced  at  the  fireplace,  seeing  no  other  means 
of  concealing  himself;  he  was  about  to  take  refuge  there, 
when  Blanche  stopped  him ;  she  had  already  recovered 
from  her  first  fright,  and  said  to  him  with  a  calmness 
which  surprised  him : 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  hide." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not  hide.  Why  not  tell  the  whole 
truth  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Blanche,  if  I  should  be  found  here  with  you — 
at  night ! " 

"  Well !  what  then  ?  we  were  doing  no  harm ;  it  is 
better  to  confess  it  at  once  than  to  lie." 

And  the  innocent  child  ran  to  the  door,  drew  the  bolt, 
and  admitted  the  barber,  who  rushed  into  the  room. 
His  first  glance  fell  upon  Urbain,  who  was  standing  near 
the  fireplace.  Touquet  glanced  at  him  but  a  second ;  he 
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recognized  the  young  bachelor  instantly,  and  rushed  at 
him,  waving  his  dagger  and  shouting : 

"Villain!  you  shall  pay  for  your  audacity  with  your 
life!" 

Urbain  stood  perfectly  still,  as  if  defying  Touquet's 
rage;  but  Blanche,  when  she  saw  the  murderous  weapon 
gleaming  in  the  air,  uttered  a  shriek,  and,  moving  as 
swiftly  as  the  barber,  stood  between  him  and  Urbain, 
whom  she  covered  with  her  body,  while  she  raised  her 
hands  imploringly  to  Touquet,  and  exclaimed  with  an 
accent  that  came  from  her  heart: 

"  Oh !  monsieur,  do  not  hurt  him ! " 

The  barber's  weapon  had  almost  grazed  Blanche's 
breast,  but  there  was  something  so  touching  in  the  girl's 
voice,  her  sweet,  noble  features  wore  such  an  appealing 
expression,  that  even  the  barber  could  not  resist  it.  His 
rage  seemed  to  subside,  he  dropped  his  dagger,  and  said 
in  a  less  terrifying  voice : 

"This  man  has  outraged  you,  and  my  sole  purpose 
was  to  avenge  you.  You  plead  for  mercy  for  him — 
very  well !  I  will  not  strike  him." 

"  What !  "  said  Blanche,  with  an  accent  of  surprise ; 
"what,  monsieur!  you  say  it  was  on  my  account  that 
you  proposed  to  strike  Urbain  ?  Ah !  you  would  have 
done  very  wrong!  He  has  outraged  me,  you  say? 
Why,  no,  monsieur ;  I  swear  to  you  that  he  has  not.  He 
has  told  me  that  he  loved  me  dearly,  that  he  would  love 
me  all  his  life ;  but  that  did  not  outrage  me  at  all ;  for, 
when  you  struck  at  him,  I  believe  that  I  was  just  going 
to  tell  him  that  I  loved  him  too.  So  you  see  that  I  was 
as  guilty  as  he,  and  you  ought  to  punish  us  both." 

There  was  an  accent  of  truth  in  Blanche's  words  which 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand.  The  barber  stared  in 
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amazement  at  her  and  Urbain ;  he  was  evidently  thinking 
that,  in  that  case,  despite  appearances,  Blanche  was  as  pure 
as  before.  And  yet,  the  disorder  that  reigned  in  the  room, 
the  girl's  strange  costume,  and  Urbain's  too,  which  at  that 
moment  partook  of  the  ordinary  garb  of  both  sexes — all 
these  things  seemed  to  sow  confusion  in  Touquet's  mind. 

"  Listen  to  us,"  said  Blanche,  "  and  you  shall  know  the 
whole  truth.  Urbain  was  a  little  culpable,  no  doubt,  for 
he  has  been  coming  to  see  us  every  evening  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  but  always  dressed  as  a  girl ;  I  never  knew  that 
he  was  a  man  until  a  moment  ago.  At  first,  I  was  angry, 
too;  but  afterward  I  forgave  him,  for  he  has  such  a  sweet, 
gentle  way,  has  Urbain !  and  then,  I  had  become  very 
fond  of  Ursule,  and  that  made  me  fond  of  him  too.  He 
says  that  he  wants  to  be  my  lover,  my  husband;  that 
he  can't  live  without  me;  and  that  it  lies  with  you  to 
make  us  happy  forever.  You  will  do  it,  won't  you,  my 
dear,  kind  friend  ?  You  have  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  me ;  give  me  Urbain  for  my  husband,  and  I  promise 
never  to  ask  you  for  anything  more." 

While  he  listened  to  Blanche,  the  barber  murmured 
under  his  breath : 

"  For  a  fortnight  he  has  been  coming  here  every 
evening!  and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  dis- 
covered it  to-day!  And  I  thought  that  I  could  easily 
take  care  of  a  young  girl!  that  I  could  defy  the  bold 
enterprises  of  lovers  ! " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Urbain,  who  had  not  spoken  thus 
far ;  "  I  confess  all  my  wrong-doing ;  love  alone  can  ob- 
tain my  pardon ;  but  I  adored  Blanche,  whom  I  had  seen 
through  this  window,  and  you  would  not  allow  any  man 
to  have  access  to  her.  I  tried  once  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  but  the  way  you  received  me  left  me  no  hope. 
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Then  I  consulted  nothing  but  my  love.  Thanks  to  this 
disguise,  I  deceived  old  Marguerite,  and  she  consented  to 
admit  me  once.  I  saw  Blanche — could  I  abandon  the 
hope  of  possessing  her  ?  She  was  deceived,  no  less  than 
her  nurse.  Under  the  name  of  Ursule,  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  winning  her  confidence,  and,  by  two  or  three  ex- 
citing stories,  succeeded  in  entertaining  old  Marguerite. 
I  enjoyed  my  good  fortune  without  daring  to  reveal  my 
true  character;  not  until  to-day,  when  the  storm — the 
pouring  rain — the  late  hour — they  urged  me  to  stay — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  with  an  angelic  smile ;  "  he  was 
to  sleep  with  me ;  indeed,  it  was  I  who  asked  him  to." 

The  barber  frowned,  and  cast  an  angry  glance  at  Ur- 
bain,  who  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  crying  : 

"  I  respected  her  virtue,  her  innocence.  Oh !  mon- 
sieur, can  I  not  move  you  to  pity  by  my  love  ?  I  adore 
Blanche ;  give  me  her  hand,  or  else  deprive  me  of  a  life 
which  would  be  unendurable  to  me  without  her." 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  my  friend  ?  "  said  Blanche ;  "  he  is 
absolutely  determined  to  die  unless  I  become  his  wife. 
And  if  he  should  die,  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  be  very 
unhappy." 

The  barber  listened  to  Urbain,  but  seemed  to  be  un- 
moved by  his  prayers,  until  he  added : 

"  I  know  all  that  you  have  done  for  Blanche,  monsieur. 
Her  father  was  murdered,  and  she  was  left  an  orphan, 
without  kindred  or  fortune;  she  owes  everything  to 
you — " 

"  What ! "  said  Touquet,  paying  more  attention  to  Ur- 
bain's  last  words ;  "  you  know — " 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  I  have  learned  everything  about  the 
woman  whom  I  love  ;  she  knows  of  no  relations,  and  has 
no  means ;  but  it  is  herself  alone  that  I  ask  you  to  give 
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me.  You  have  done  enough  for  her.  Give  Blanche  to 
me ;  she  is  all  that  my  happiness  demands.  I  too  am  an 
orphan;  my  family  was  honorable  and  respected,  but  I 
have  no  relations  living.  My  name  is  Urbain  Dorgeville ; 
I  have  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year ;  that  is  very  little, 
but  I  own  in  addition  a  small  country-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  Loire.  Blanche  and  I  will  go  there  to  live ;  away 
from  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  the  city,  whose  pleas- 
ures we  shall  not  regret,  and  from  a  world  which  we 
have  no  wish  to  know,  we  shall  pass  in  peace  and  love 
the  days  whose  happiness  you  will  have  assured ! " 

The  barber  seemed  to  reflect  deeply.  He  rose  and 
paced  the  floor,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  Hope 
and  fear  were  depicted  in  the  glances  of  the  lovers,  who 
waited  impatiently  for  him  to  reply.  At  last  he  paused 
in  his  walk,  and  said  to  Urbain : 

"  You  are  an  orphan,  you  say  ?  and  your  own  master, 
absolutely?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"No  one  will  find  fault  because  you  have  married  a 
penniless  orphan,  of  whose  family,  as  you  are  aware, 
nothing  is  known  ?  " 

"  No  one,  I  say  again,  can  possibly  interfere  with  my 
actions." 

"  You  will  never  attempt  yourself  to  obtain  any  further 
information  concerning  Blanche's  family  ? — which,  by  the 
way,  would  be  perfectly  useless." 

"  Oh !  what  do  I  care  who  her  parents  were  !  She  is  a 
treasure  in  herself." 

"  And  you  will  take  her  far  away  from  Paris — far  from 
the  world  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  for  I  will  devote  my  whole  life  to  making  her 
happy." 
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"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  Urbain,"  said  Blanche,  "  you  know 
very  well  that  I  never  go  out  of  this  room,  and  see 
nobody  but  Marguerite.  If  I  lived  in  the  country  with 
you,  could  I  possibly  wish  for  anything  more  ?  " 

"  Dear  Blanche !  add  your  prayers  to  mine  to  obtain 
your  guardian's  consent." 

The  young  people  bent  their  suppliant  glances  on  the 
barber,  who  did  not  look  at  them,  but  was  apparently 
lost  in  thought  once  more.  Suddenly,  he  stopped  in 
front  of  Urbain,  and  said  shortly  : 

"  Blanche  is  yours ! " 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ? "  cried  the  young  man,  beside 
himself  with  joy.  "  Do  you  hear,  Blanche?  he  consents 
to  our  happiness." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  good  friend,  how  I  thank  you  ! " 

And  the  lovers  fell  at  Touquet's  knees,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude  streaming  from  their  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  the  barber,  who  seemed 
ashamed  to  see  them  at  his  feet ;  "  rise — I  insist  upon  it." 

"  You  ensure  our  happiness,"  said  Urbain,  "  and  you 
will  not  even  accept  our  thanks !  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  want  nothing  but  silence  and  discretion." 

"  Oh !  my  kind  friend,  how  lucky  it  is  that  you  did  not 
hurt  Urbain !  How  wisely  he  acted  in  disguising  himself 
as  a  girl !  It  was  he  who  sang  so  beautifully  under  my  win- 
dow. Oh !  how  happy  I  am !  he  can  sing  with  me  now  all 
day  long!  He  will  teach  me  that  pretty  ballad,  and  others 
too ;  you  will  teach  me  lots  of  things,  Urbain,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  barber  had  some  difficulty  in  calming  Urbain's 
transports  and  Blanche's  ingenuous  delight.  At  last,  he 
succeeded  in  making  them  listen  to  him. 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  he  said,  "  I  insist  upon  absolute 
secrecy  until  the  moment  of  your  union.  Will  you 
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promise,  Urbain,  not  to  mention  your  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  not  to  bring  any  of  your  acquaintances  here?" 

"  I  swear  it,  monsieur ;  indeed,  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ances; I  have  no  friend  with  whom  I  am  on  intimate 
terms." 

"So  much  the  better!  you  will  have  the  less  reason 
to  regret  this  city.  Make  all  your  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  procure  the  necessary  papers  for  your  mar- 
riage. As  for  Blanche,  I  will  hand  you  the  letter  that 
was  found  on  her  father;  that  is  all  that  I  have  in  my 
possession,  in  any  way  connected  with  her.  When  you 
have  obtained  all  that  you  need,  you  shall  marry  Blanche; 
but  it  must  be  in  the  evening,  quietly,  with  nothing  to 
attract  people  to  the  church  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  I 
am  not  fond  of  idlers  and  gossips.  Then  you  will  start 
at  once  for  your  country-house ;  and  you  will  not  return 
to  this  city,  where  your  very  modest  means  would  not 
allow  you  to  live  comfortably." 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  and  will  you  come  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  that  is  not  necessary.     Later,  perhaps." 

"  And  Marguerite  ?  may  we  take  her  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh !  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  Until  the  day  of  your  departure,  Urbain  may  come 
here ;  but  only  in  the  evening,  and  no  more  disguises." 

"  He  may  come  dressed  as  a  man  ?  Ah !  I  am  so 
curious  to  see  him  dressed  like  that." 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  It  is  very  late,  and  you 
must  go.  The  most  absolute  silence  touching  all  this,  Ur- 
bain, remember!  Hasten  your  preparations,  and  Blanche 
will  be  yours  all  the  sooner." 

Urbain  repeated  his  oaths  and  his  thanks;  he  took 
Blanche's  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  Both  of 
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them  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in  their  happiness,  and 
their  promised  future  seemed  a  dream  of  the  imagination. 
But  Touquet  hurried  their  leave-taking : 

"  Until  to-morrow  !  "  said  Urbain. 

"  Until  to-morrow  !  "  echoed  Blanche ;  "  and  no  more 
female  costume,  you  understand.  I  want  to  become 
accustomed  to  seeing  you  dressed  as  a  man." 

"  Yes,  dear  Blanche,  yes;  no  more  make-believes  now." 

The  barber  put  an  end  to  their  farewells  by  dragging 
the  young  man  away;  and  Blanche  closed  her  door, 
sighing  and  murmuring  again: 

"  Until  to-morrow  ! " 

Touquet,  holding  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  led  Urbain 
rapidly  to  the  stairs ;  but  he  had  taken  barely  ten  steps 
along  the  corridor  when  his  feet  came  in  contact  with 
something;  he  held  his  lamp  near  the  floor  and  dis- 
covered a  small,  shapeless  mass,  which  was  moving  and 
apparently  trying  to  creep  against  the  wall.  The  barber 
pounced  upon  it,  and,  snatching  away  the  cloak  that  cov- 
ered it,  disclosed  Chaudoreille,  who  had  so  twisted  and 
screwed  his  body  that  it  took  up  no  more  room  than  a 
large  cat. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  vile  knave  ?  "  cried  Tou- 
quet, thrusting  his  lamp  into  the  chevalier's  face. 

"  Doing — nothing — I  was  picking  up  a  pin." 

"  Come  downstairs ;  I  have  told  you  many  times  that 
I  did  not  like  prying  curs." 

And,  to  prove  his  statement,  the  barber  aimed  a  vigor- 
ous kick  at  Chaudoreille,  who  received  it  on  three  parts  of 
his  body  at  once,  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  untwist  him- 
self. But  Touquet  did  not  wait  for  him ;  he  escorted  the 
young  man  to  the  street-door,  and  said,  as  he  went  out : 

"  Go,  and  remember  all  that  you  have  promised  me." 
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Urbain  attempted  to  renew  his  protestations  of  grati- 
tude; but  the  barber  cut  him  short  by  advising  him  to 
return  home  at  once,  and  closing  the  door  on  him. 

Touquet  returned  to  the  living-room,  where  he  found 
Chaudoreille,  who  had  resumed  his  natural  stature  and 
was  strutting  about  with  a  triumphant  air,  apparently 
expecting  some  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  barber. 
"Sandis  !  "  he  cried  at  last,  vexed  by  his  host's  silence ; 
"  you  found  the  magpie  in  the  nest.  I  wasn't  blind.  The 
light  wasn't  left  burning  to  replace  the  stars.  And  that 
slap  in  the  face!  Cadedis!  I  recognized  a  masculine  hand; 
I  never  make  a  mistake !  Well !  it  seems  that  we  have 
turned  the  gallant  out  of  doors.  As  for  the  little  one — 
peste!  with  her  saintly  air,  who  would  have  suspected  it?" 
"  Hold  your  peace  !  "  cried  the  tjarber,  striding  toward 
Chaudoreille  with  a  threatening  gesture ;  "  do  not  insult 
Blanche;  that  girl  is  still  as  pure  as  you  are  false  and 
cowardly ! " 

"  Cowardly  !     Sandis  /  if  Roland  could  speak — " 
"  I  agree  that  I  found  someone  there ;  but  that  some- 
one was  not  alone  with  Blanche." 

"  That  is  strange !    I  didn't  hear  old  Marguerite's  voice." 
"  So  you  were  listening,  were  you,  villain  ?  " 
"  No ;  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  a  few  sounds 
reached  my  ears ;  someone  cried  out,  I  thought  that  you 
needed  help,  and,  yielding  to  my  natural  ardor,  I  walked 
a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  noise." 

"  Well !  what  did  you  hear  ?  Tell  me,  I  insist — " 
"  Oh !  nothing — just  a  word  or  two.  It  sounded  to 
me  as  if  you  promised  to  unite  the  lovers — at  least,  I 
thought  that  I  heard  something — But,  if  I  hadn't  thought 
that  you  were  keeping  the  little  one  for  yourself,  I  would 
have  asked  you  for  her  hand  long  ago.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  I  deserve  to  be  preferred  to  that  little  masquerader, 
who,  but  for  his  petticoats,  would  have  paid  dear  for  the 
blow  he  gave  me." 

"  You  !  marry  Blanche !  "  ejaculated  the  barber,  with  a 
glance  of  the  utmost  contempt.  "  Look  you,  Chaudo- 
reille;  it  suits  me  to  give  Blanche  to  that  young  man ;  he 
can  make  her  happy." 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but — " 

"  But  if  you  lisp  a  word  concerning  all  that  you  have 
seen  and  heard  to-night,  I  will  wreak  a  most  terrible 
revenge  on  you  !  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  hear  you.  Sandis !  marry  the  girl  to 
whom  you  please !  I  don't  care  a  snap  of  my  finger. 
However,  if  there's  a  wedding  party,  I  hope — " 

"  No,  there  will  be  no  party  or  supper." 

"  That  will  be  cheerful ! " 

"  But  if  you  keep  your  mouth  closed,  I  promise  to  give 
you  two  gold  pieces  when  it's  all  over,  and  Blanche  has 
left  the  house." 

"  Done !  I  agree ;  it's  as  if  I  had  them  now,  and  you 
can  safely  pay  me  in  advance." 

"  I  prefer  not  to  pay  you  until  afterward.  But  it  is  nearly 
morning;  go,  Chaudoreille,  and  remember  your  promise." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  understood.  By  the  way,  is  there 
anything  new  about  the  seductive  marquis  and  the  young 
Italian  ?  " 

"I  think  that  the  fire  is  extinct  already.  But  I  am 
not  surprised;  two  or  three  weeks  is  the  extent  of  the 
constancy  of  our  great  nobles." 

"  If  that  is  so,  there  will  probably  be  a  new  intrigue  to 
manage  very  soon. — I  commend  myself  to  you,  my  dear 
Touquette  !  " 

"  Very  well ;  go  home  to  bed." 
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"In  truth,  it  is  time.  I  return  to  Rue  Brisemiche. 
Luckily,  my  concierge  has  a  weakness  for  me;  other- 
wise, I  should  run  a  great  risk  of  sleeping  in  the  street. 
By  the  way,  if  you  were  willing,  I  could  wait  here  till 
morning — on  a  chair — " 

"  No,  no,  you  must  go.  I  need  rest,  too,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  a  little  to-night." 

Chaudoreille  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  as  best  he 
could,  and  walked  to  the  door,  making  a  wry  face.  The 
barber  locked  it  after  him,  and  went  to  his  room,  saying 
to  himself: 

"  I  have  done  well.  She  will  go  away — nothing  more 
will  be  heard  of  her,  and  everything  relating  to  her  will 
soon  be  forgotten." 


XVIII 

MOMENTS  OF  HAPPINESS 

Marguerite  alone  had  slept  during  that  night  which 
had  brought  about  so  great  a  change  in  the  barber's 
household.  As  may  be  imagined,  Blanche  could  not 
close  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  The  sweet-natured  child, 
still  bewildered  by  the  wonderful  events  which  had  taken 
place,  had  had  hardly  time  to  pass  from  terror  to  love, 
from  dread  to  joy ;  her  poor  heart  did  not  as  yet  know 
where  it  was,  although  one  sentiment  stronger  than  all 
the  rest  dominated  her  thoughts.  She  turned  over  and 
over  in  her  bed,  saying  to  herself  again  and  again : 

"  He  is  a  man !  it  was  he  who  sang  so  beautifully ! 
Mon  Dieu !  who  would  have  dreamed  it  ?  He  was  so 
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pretty  as  a  girl !  and  yet,  I  think  that  he  will  be  still  more 
beautiful  as  a  man.  Oh!  I  wish  it  were  this  evening! 
He  says  that  he  loves  me — how  strange  that  is !  Do  I 
love  him  too  ?  I  think  so.  But  I  must  ask  Marguerite  to 
explain  to  me  what  love  is.  She  must  know  that.  Poor 
Marguerite !  how  surprised  she  will  be  when  she  learns  that 
he  wasn't  a  girl !  Oh!  I  wish  the  morning  would  come." 

The  day  so  earnestly  desired  appeared  at  last !  Blanche 
had  been  up  and  dressed  for  a  long  time,  and  still  Mar- 
guerite did  not  appear;  in  her  impatience,  the  girl  could 
not  wait,  but  went  up  to  the  old  servant's  room  and 
knocked  on  the  door,  crying: 

"  Wake  up,  nurse !  it  is  very  late.  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  tell  you.  Get  up,  I  beg  you ;  you  have  slept 
enough." 

Marguerite,  who  was  never  called,  because  she  always 
rose  early  enough,  rubbed  her  eyes  in  alarm,  thought  that 
the  house  must  be  on  fire,  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
to  find  the  talisman  that  had  been  intrusted  to  her,  and 
lost  herself  under  the  bedclothes,  invoking  her  patron 
saint,  and  mumbling : 

"  I  am  coming !  I  am  looking  for  it !  Can  it  be  that 
the  devil  took  it  from  me  during  the  night  ?  Wait ! 
I  can't  find  it.  Ah !  I  feel  something.  The  evil  one 
certainly  put  it  there  out  of  spite." 

Marguerite  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  the  fragment 
of  Urbain's  breeches,  and,  remembering  then  what  they 
had  done  the  night  before,  she  ran  and  opened  the  door 
for  Blanche. 

"  Has  Ursule  gone  ?"  she  said.  "  We  must  make  haste 
to  send  her  away,  my  child." 

Blanche  replied,  seizing  the  old  woman,  and  jumping 
up  and  down : 
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"  Oh  !  yes,  she  has  gone — that  is  to  say,  he  has  gone. 
But  don't  be  afraid;  my  kind  friend  is  willing  that  he 
should  come ;  he  consents  to  his  marrying  me ;  he  isn't 
angry  any  more  !  He  is  coming  to-night  in  man's  clothes, 
and  you  will  see  how  handsome  he  is  !  And  then  we  are 
going  to  be  married,  we  are  going  to  live  in  the  country, 
and  you  are  to  come  with  us !  Oh  !  how  happy  I  am  ! 
Why  don't  you  laugh,  too,  Marguerite  ?  you  see  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  afraid  of." 

Marguerite  had  no  desire  to  laugh;  she  was  much 
more  inclined  to  weep,  for  she  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  what  Blanche  said  to  her. 

"  Bon  Dieu !  my  dear  child,'*  she  cried,  opening  her 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  "  what  has  turned  your  head 
so  this  morning  ?  Can  it  be  that  that  Ursule  is  a  witch  ? 
Don't  jump  about  like  that,  I  entreat  you." 

Blanche  began  her  story  again,  but  only  with  much 
difficulty  did  she  succeed  in  making  Marguerite  under- 
stand that  Ursule  was  a  young  man.  But  when  she  did 
at  last  grasp  the  truth,  the  old  woman  exclaimed  in  a 
horrified  tone: 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  a  man !  and  he  slept  with  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  nurse ;  since  Monsieur  Touquet  arrived  just 
at  the  moment  that — dame  !  I  don't  know  just  when — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  was  kissing  me." 

"  Holy  Virgin !  it  was  an  imp  disguised  as  a  girl." 

"Why,  no,  nurse;  his  name  is  Urbain;  he's  an  orphan, 
like  myself;  but  his  family  is  highly  considered.  And  he 
is  going  to  marry  me  !  " 

"  To  marry  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Are  you  going  to  oppose  it,  when 
my  guardian  has  consented  ?  " 

"  What  ?  Monsieur  Touquet  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  I  tell  you  it's  all  settled,  everything  is 
arranged." 

The  old  woman  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  her- 
self that  her  ears  did  not  deceive  her ;  but  her  master's 
arrival  put  an  end  to  her  uncertainty. 

The  barber  accosted  her  sternly,  and  the  old  woman 
trembled,  for  she  realized  that  she  was  not  blameless. 

"  Marguerite,"  he  said,  "  I  might  punish  you  for  be- 
traying my  confidence,  for  admitting  someone  into  my 
house  without  my  permission.  You  will  tell  me  that  you 
were  deceived  as  Blanche  was ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  it. 
At  all  events,  I  have  forgiven  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  revert 
to  what  is  past.  The  young  man  will  be  Blanche's  hus- 
band ;  he  can  make  her  happy.  You  will  go  with  them 
when  they  leave  this  house.  I  have  but  one  injunction 
to  give  you,  and  that  is,  to  preserve  absolute  silence  con- 
cerning this  matter  with  all  your  gossips  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. If  you  are  guilty  of  the  slightest  indiscretion,  I 
shall  discharge  you,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
breaking-off  of  this  marriage." 

"  Oh !  nurse,  pray  don't  talk  about  it !  "  cried  Blanche. 

"No,  mademoiselle — no,  monsieur,"  replied  Margue- 
rite, still  trembling ;  "  I  swear  that — " 

"  Enough ! "  said  the  barber ;  "  you  love  Blanche,  and 
her  happiness  depends  on  your  discretion.  Urbain  will 
come  here,  in  the  evening  only,  until  the  day  that  he 
takes  his  wife  away." 

With  that,  the  barber  left  the  room,  leaving  Marguerite 
still  dazed  by  what  she  had  heard. 

"  What ! "  she  said,  following  Blanche  into  her  room ; 
"  did  Monsieur  Touquet  consent  right  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nurse." 

"  I  can't  understand  it." 
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"  It  surprised  me  too ;  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  refuse 
Urbain ! " 

"  Urbain !  Urbain  !  Mon  Dieu,  my  child,  you  don't 
know  him  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  nurse ;  since  he  is  Ursule." 

"  I  understand ;  but  Ursule  deceived  us." 

"  It  was  to  see  me  that  he  assumed  that  disguise ;  it 
was  for  love,  nurse." 

"  For  love,  indeed !  But  you  certainly  can't  love  him 
yet,  my  child." 

"  Oh  !  nurse,  I  think  that  I  shall  love  him  very  soon ! 
You  see,  he  was  teaching  me  to  love  him  last  night,  when 
my  guardian  knocked  at  the  door." 

"Jesus  Maria !  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  child,  that 
you  didn't  call  for  help  when  you  saw  that  it  was  a 
man  ?  " 

"  I  meant  to  at  first — but,  if  you  only  knew !  Why, 
Urbain  isn't  terrible  at  all,  far  from  it ;  and  he  threw  him- 
self at  my  feet,  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him,  in  such  a 
sweet  voice,  and  his  eyes  were  so — Oh !  Marguerite,  who 
wouldn't  have  forgiven  him  ?  " 

"  Merciful  heaven !  And  your  talisman,  my  child — 
didn't  you  have  recourse  to  that  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  nurse ;  I  even  showed  it  to  Urbain  several 
times." 

"  And  it  didn't  frighten  him  away  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  came  closer  than  ever — " 

"  Well,  everything  is  upside  down  !  That  fellow  must 
be  a  magician,  to  cause  such  changes  in  this  household ; 
and  I  no  longer  have  any  faith  in  his  little  relic." 

Blanche  and  the  old  servant  waited  impatiently  for  the 
evening:  Marguerite  being  curious  to  know  the  young 
man  who  had  effected  such  a  prodigious  change  in  her 
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master's  house,  and  Blanche  wild  with  longing  to  see 
again  the  person  who  made  her  sigh  so  profoundly  and 
feel  an  entirely  novel  sentiment.  But  mingled  with 
Blanche's  desires  there  was  already  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  dread,  the  timidity,  which  always  accompany  a  first 
love.  As  the  hour  drew  near  for  Urbain  to  arrive,  she 
became  more  and  more  perturbed  and  thoughtful,  and 
that  unfamiliar  sentiment  already  inspired  her  with  a 
secret  desire  to  make  herself  attractive ;  she  rose,  looked 
in  her  mirror,  arranged  her  curls,  and  said  to  Marguerite : 

"  Do  I  look  well  so,  nurse  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  love 
me  as  well  to-night  as  last  night  ?  " 

"  Dear  child,"  cried  the  old  woman,  "  he  would  be  un- 
worthy of  you,  if  he  was  capable  of  changing.  When 
one  loves  truly,  my  girl,  it  is  for  one's  whole  life." 

"  Oh !  I  am  glad  of  that,  nurse ;  I  mean  to  love  like 
that.  You  will  see  that  Urbain  is  not  frightful,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  too  will  love  him." 

The  young  bachelor  awaited  no  less  impatiently  than 
Blanche  the  moment  when  he  could  return  to  the  barber's 
house.  He  had  been  beside  himself  since  the  preceding 
night;  his  happiness  had  come  so  suddenly,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  it  took  away  his  reason.  He  had  returned 
to  his  lodgings  dancing  and  singing.  In  his  transports, 
he  had  lost  his  skirt  and  his  neckerchief;  but  he  had  no 
further  need  to  disguise  himself,  and,  without  pausing  to 
pick  up  those  portions  of  his  costume,  he  had  reached 
home  half  undressed,  but  so  happy  that  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  his  lot  for  the  fortune  of  the  king's 
favorite,  or  the  power  of  the  cardinal,  and  therein  he 
would  have  been  wise :  the  joys  which  love  procures 
are  not  blended  with  anxiety  and  cares,  as  are  grandeur 
and  power. 
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The  next  day,  Urbain  longed  to  tell  everybody  of  his 
good  fortune ;  but  he  remembered  that  the  principal  con- 
dition of  his  marriage  with  Blanche  was  absolute  secrecy; 
so  he  confined  himself  to  looking  at  everybody  he  passed 
with  that  air  of  satisfaction  and  triumph  which  denotes  a 
heart  superior  to  the  blows  of  destiny. 

That  evening,  his  neighbor  came  as  usual  to  help  him 
with  his  disguise ;  but  Urbain  thanked  her,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  no  further  need  of  her  services ;  whereupon 
the  good-humored  creature  went  away  again,  disappointed 
because  the  masquerading  was  at  an  end. 

Urbain  was  determined  to  be  even  more  attractive  as  a 
man  than  as  a  village  maiden ;  so  he  adjusted  his  collar 
and  his  hat  with  more  care  than  he  ordinarily  took.  He 
looked  to  see  if  his  curls  fell  in  orderly  fashion  about 
his  forehead,  but  sighed  as  he  thought:  "Suppose  that 
I  do  not  please  her,  after  all !  "  But  his  recollections  of 
the  previous  evening  gave  him  courage,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  barber's  house. 

He  trembled  as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  but  not  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  being  turned  away.  The  sound 
of  the  knocker  echoed  in  Blanche's  heart;  she  jumped 
from  her  chair,  crying :  "  There  he  is  !  "  and  was  starting 
for  the  door,  when  Marguerite  stopped  her. 

"  Hoity-toity !  my  child,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
It  wouldn't  be  proper  for  you  to  let  that  young  man  in." 

"  You  think  not,  nurse  ?  Well,  then,  go  yourself;  hurry ! " 

Marguerite  made  such  haste  as  she  could,  for  she  was 
curious  to  see  the  young  man.  She  opened  the  door 
at  last,  and  looked  closely  at  Urbain.  His  modest  and 
timid  air  prepossessed  the  old  woman  in  his  favor. 

"  It's  a  strange  thing,"  she  cried ;  "  he  seems  more 
embarrassed  as  a  man  than  he  did  as  a  girl !  Come  in, 
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come  in,  my  handsome  spark  !  come  in.  We  will  see  if 
you  know  any  more  stories  of  what  happened  to  your 
aunts  and  your  cousins  ! " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Marguerite,"  said  Urbain ;  "  I  will  tell 
you  more  of  them,  if  you  like." 

"  He  wants  to  do  what  I  like,"  said  Marguerite  to  her- 
self, as  she  led  him  upstairs ;  "  Blanche  is  right,  and  this 
is  a  very  agreeable  young  man." 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  the  embarrassment  of  the 
two  young  lovers,  when  they  met  again,  betrothed  and 
sure  of  being  husband  and  wife,  after  the  first  interview, 
in  which  they  had  had  so  much  to  say  of  love.  Blanche, 
whose  first  impulse  had  been  to  run  to  the  door,  dared 
not  raise  her  eyes,  but  sat  perfectly  still  on  her  chair 
when  she  heard  Urbain's  footsteps. 

He,  on  entering  that  room  where  he  had  passed  every 
evening  for  a  fortnight,  was  conscious  of  a  strange  feeling 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment,  and  stopped  near  the 
door,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  glancing  timidly  at 
Blanche. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Marguerite ;  "  he  actually  doesn't 
dare  to  take  a  step ! — Come,  monsieur  le  garden,  when 
you  were  dressed  as  a  girl,  you  didn't  stand  like  that, 
tongue-tied,  at  the  door ;  and  here  is  my  poor  Blanche, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  afraid  to  raise  her  eyes.  You 
shouldn't  blush,  my  dear  child,  when  you  have  done 
nothing  wrong.  I  have  got  to  be  the  one  to  encourage 
them,  after  all !  " 

Mean  while,  Urbain  had  quietly  drawn  nearer  to  Blanche; 
he  knelt  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  faltering : 

"  If  you  no  longer  have  any  affection  for  me,  if  these 
clothes  have  lost  me  your  confidence — why,  I  will  go 
back  to  Ursule's  costume." 
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The  dear  child  timidly  raised  her  head,  and,  with  a 
sweet,  affectionate  glance  at  Urbain,  replied,  with  a  still 
deeper  blush : 

"  Oh !  it  isn't  that.  Forgive  me.  I  don't  know  what 
the  matter  is  with  me." 

And  she  turned  her  head  away  and  hid  her  face  in 
Marguerite's  bosom,  saying  to  her  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Is  it  love  that  makes  me  shamefaced  like  this,  nurse  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  remember  the  effect  it  produces,"  the  old 
woman  replied,  shaking  her  head.  "  But — yes,  I  believe 
it  showed  itself  in  almost  the  same  way  in  my  time." 

Whereupon,  Blanche  looked  at  Urbain  again,  and  said 
with  a  charming  smile : 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me ;  if  I  am  awkward  and  em- 
barrassed, it  seems  that  it  is  because  I  love  you." 

Enraptured  by  her  maidenly  candor,  Urbain  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  against  his  heart ;  then  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  reiterated  the  oaths  inspired  by  his  affec- 
tion. Confidence  was  soon  reestablished ;  when  two  hearts 
understand  each  other,  constraint  is  quickly  dispelled. 
Blanche  became  cheerful  and  expansive  once  more ;  she 
revealed  to  her  lover  all  her  inmost  thoughts,  and  he 
saw  that  a  veritable  treasure  of  innocence  and  goodness 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

Marguerite  joined  in  their  conversation ;  Urbain,  by 
his  gentle  manners  and  his  deference  to  her  opinions, 
won  the  old  servant's  good-will.  They  made  delight- 
ful plans  for  the  future.  The  young  man  extolled  the 
situation  of  his  little  country  estate,  which  was  in  a  most 
beautiful  neighborhood,  where  they  could  enjoy  lovely 
walks  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  He  prom- 
ised to  give  the  old  servant  a  chamber  proof  against  en- 
chantments, and  to  tell  her,  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
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the  blood-curdling  stories  which  afforded  her  so  much 
pleasure  and  terror. 

While  they  talked  with  Marguerite,  the  lovers  looked 
at  each  other  or  held  each  other's  hands,  and  a  loving 
smile  or  a  tender  pressure  soon  established  that  perfect 
understanding  between  their  hearts  which  gives  rise  to 
the  first  and  often  the  sweetest  joys  of  love. 

The  time  passed  rapidly.  The  clock  struck  nine,  the 
hour  fixed  by  the  barber  for  Urbain's  departure ;  and  they 
realized  that  they  must  obey  his  orders  if  they  desired 
him  to  keep  his  promises. 

"  Must  we  part  already  ?  "  said  Urbain. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity ! "  replied  Blanche,  with  a  loving  sigh. 

"You  will  see  each  other  again  to-morrow,  my  chil- 
dren," said  Marguerite;  "and  a  day  will  soon  come 
when  you  will  not  have  to  part  at  all. — Monsieur  Dorge- 
ville,  have  you  begun  the  necessary  preparations  for  your 
marriage  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  said  Urbain ;  "  I  have  been  so  bewil- 
dered to-day  that  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
happiness  that  was  in  store  for  me  this  evening,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  as  yet." 

"  If  you  are  so  thoughtless  every  day,"  said  Margue- 
rite, "  your  marriage  will  never  take  place." 

"  Oh !  I  will  begin  to-morrow  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
I  long  so  for  the  time  when  I  need  not  leave  Blanche  at 
all.  But  I  haven't  seen  Monsieur  Touquet  to-night; 
ought  I  not  to  go  and  bid  him  good-evening  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  necessary ;  my  master  isn't  like  other 
men;  he  doesn't  care  for  small  courtesies.  He  said  to 
me :  '  The  young  man  will  come  at  seven  o'clock ;  you 
will  take  him  to  Blanche's  room  and  stay  with  them,  and 
at  nine  he  must  go.  When  I  want  to  speak  to  him,  I 
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will  go  to  him,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  try  to 
see  me.' " 

"  What  a  strange  man ! "  said  Urbain ;  "  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  bless  him,  for  he  ensured  my  happiness  when 
I  was  blaming  him  and  suspecting  him  of  keeping  for 
himself  the  treasure  that  he  concealed  from  every  eye." 

"For  himself!"  exclaimed  Blanche.  "  Mon  Dieu!  is 
it  possible  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Blanche ;  love  inspires  jealousy ;  I 
was  unjust,  I  realize  it  now." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Marguerite.  " But  make  haste  to  pro- 
cure your  papers  and  marry  this  dear  child." 

The  young  man  went  away  at  last,  but  Blanche's  eyes 
followed  him,  and  he  could  no  longer  doubt  his  good 
fortune ;  he  possessed  the  lovely  maiden's  heart,  and  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  sentiment  he  had  aroused. 
The  next  day,  he  set  about  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
hasten  his  marriage ;  he  determined  also  to  sell  what  little 
furniture  he  owned;  for  he  must  needs  procure  money 
for  the  journey,  and  he  had  noticed  that  Master  Tou- 
quet  showed  no  disposition  to  be  generous  in  that  respect. 
But  a  lover  who  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  his  mistress 
always  deems  himself  rich  enough ;  moreover,  Blanche, 
having  been  brought  up  in  retirement,  had  no  liking  for 
extravagance,  handsome  gowns,  and  coquetry ;  she  was 
simple  in  her  tastes,  and  economical,  and  those  qualities 
are  often  more  valuable  than  the  dowry  which  goes  with 
the  hand  of  a  bride. 

The  evening  brought  Urbain  to  his  fiancee's  side 
once  more.  All  embarrassment  had  vanished,  and  they 
abandoned  themselves  without  restraint  to  the  pleasure 
they  felt  in  seeing  each  other.  The  moments  that  they 
passed  together  flew  by  with  undiminished  speed,  but 
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they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  day 
would  soon  come  when  they  would  be  united  forever. 

During  the  fourth  evening,  the  door  opened  and  the 
barber  appeared  in  the  room.  He  bowed  slightly  to 
Urbain,  and  said  to  him  in  his  customary  sharp  tone : 

"  Are  you  making  preparations  for  your  marriage  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  Urbain  replied,  rising  and  walking 
toward  him ;  "  but,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  clerks  do  not 
share  our  impatience.  However,  I  am  to  have  my  papers 
within  ten  days,  at  the  latest.  I  have  seen  the  priest  who 
is  to  unite  us,  and  I  shall  have  made  all  my  arrangements 
to  leave  Paris." 

"  It  is  well." 

The  barber  said  nothing  more,  but  left  the  young 
people,  who  were  astonished  at  his  behavior  for  a  mo- 
ment; but,  at  heart,  they  were  not  sorry  to  be  able  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  delight  of  loving  each  other 
and  telling  each  other  about  it,  with  no  witness  save  old 
Marguerite,  who  sometimes  fell  asleep  while  Urbain  and 
Blanche  sat  silently,  hand  in  hand. 

The  time  passes  very  rapidly  when  one  is  happy ;  and 
if  the  days  seemed  long  to  the  lovers,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation each  evening  seemed  shorter  than  the  last. 
The  more  they  saw  of  each  other,  the  deeper  the  roots 
of  love  extended  in  those  two  hearts,  which  seemed  made 
to  adore  each  other;  and  now  they  could  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  living  apart. 

The  day  of  their  marriage  drew  near.  Urbain  spurred 
on  the  clerks,  and  the  tradesmen ;  for  he  had  made  some 
purchases  for  his  young  bride  that  was  to  be.  The  priest 
was  notified.  Five  days  more,  and  the  altar  would  re- 
ceive their  vows ;  then  they  would  leave  the  great  city, 
to  enjoy  a  pure  and  tranquil  happiness  in  retirement. 
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At  least,  that  was  what  they  seemed  warranted  in  hoping. 
And  Chaudoreille,  impelled  by  his  eagerness  to  receive 
the  fee  the  barber  had  promised  him,  had  already  called 
three  times  to  ask : 

"  Has  the  marriage  come  off  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  Chaudoreille  went  away  again,  muttering : 

"  Why  don't  they  make  haste,  in  God's  name !  Dam- 
nation !  I  need  money!  Cadedis!  in  twelve  days  I 
would  have  married  a  dozen  women ! " 


XIX 
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Chaudoreille,  who  had  not  as  yet  received  the  two 
gold  pieces  which  the  barber  had  promised  him,  was 
without  a  sou,  as  usual,  one  morning  as  he  walked  along 
Rue  des  Petits-Carreaux.  He  was  returning  from  the 
Saint-Germain  fair,  where  he  had  found  no  one  who 
seemed  disposed  to  take  a  lesson  in  ninepins,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Saint- Laurent  fair,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
more  fortunate. 

Chaudoreille  strolled  along,  with  his  nose  in  the  air, 
looking  from  side  to  side,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  and 
his  right  caressing  his  moustache.  As  he  drew  near 
the  boulevards,  he  felt  someone  pull  him  gently  by  the 
cloak ;  he  started  in  alarm,  but,  on  turning  his  head,  saw 
an  old  serving-woman. 

" Sandis!"  he  cried,  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword;  "I 
thought  it  was  a  man,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  demanding 
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satisfaction.  But  what  do  you  want  of  me,  mother  ? 
Don't  pull  my  cloak  so  hard ;  it's  a  little  old." 

The  old  woman  put  a  finger  to  her  lips,  and  said  with 
a  mysterious  air : 

"  My  mistress  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Your  mistress !  "  cried  Chaudoreille,  with  a  beaming 
face,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  made  a  conquest. 
"  Oho !  my  love !  I  understand.  But,  is  she  young  ?  is 
she  rich  ?  is  she — But,  no  matter ;  take  me  to  her." 

"  No,  she  cannot  see  you  to-day;  but  be  here  to-morrow 
at  dusk ;  I  will  come  and  take  you  to  her." 

"  Enough !  I  will  be  here ;  I  will  not  fail,  even  though 
it  should  rain  fire.  By  the  way,  fair  messenger  of  love, 
one  word,  by  your  leave :  could  you  not  tell  me  where 
your  mistress  saw  me  ?  " 

"  In  the  street,  I  presume,  as  she  was  at  her  window. 
Until  to-morrow  evening ;  I  can't  wait  any  longer." 

"  Go,  Flore !  return  to  Cytherea !  "  said  Chaudoreille, 
as  the  old  woman  left  him ;  then  he  went  his  way,  saying 
to  himself:  "  This  means  a  love  affair,  I  know  the  signs 
— this  mystery,  this  assignation  at  dusk.  She  saw  me 
from  her  window.  Sandis!  how  wise  I  am  always  to 
look  up !  A  handsome  man  ought  always  to  keep  within 
range  of  every  eye." 

He  walked  on,  looking  so  far  in  the  air,  that  he  col- 
lided with  a  water-carrier,  who  was  coming  quietly  toward 
him  with  both  pails  full,  and  who  ran  into  him  so  heavily 
that  he  dropped  one  of  them. 

"  Cursed  fool !  "  cried  the  Auvergnat.  "  Take  this !  it 
will  teach  you  to  look  where  you're  going." 

As  he  spoke,  the  water-carrier  threw  the  contents  of 
the  remaining  pail  on  Chaudoreille.  The  chevalier  was 
drenched.  In  his  rage,  he  drew  Roland  from  its  scabbard 
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and  advanced  upon  the  Auvergnat ;  but  he,  apparently 
not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  blade  which  his  adversary 
waved  above  his  head,  and  leaping  about  like  a  madman, 
took  a  pail  in  each  hand,  and  coolly  awaited  an  attack, 
saying : 

"  Come  on,  old  baked  apple ;  your  turnspit  doesn't 
frighten  me ! " 

Whereupon  Chaudoreille  thrust  Roland  back  into 
the  scabbard,  and  fled  along  the  boulevards,  shouting : 
"  Help ! "  and  followed  by  all  the  ragamuffins  of  the 
quarter. 

The  chevalier  did  not  pause  until  he  no  longer  heard 
anyone  behind  him.  He  was  then  near  the  Fosses 
Jaunes*  dug  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  and  ex- 
tending from  Porte  Saint-Denis  to  Porte  Saint-Honore. 
Paris  had  just  been  enlarged  once  more :  a  new  wall  was 
being  built  along  the  Fosses  Jaunes  ;  two  new  gates  had 
been  erected:  one,  on  Rue  Montmartre,  near  Rue  des 
Jeuneurs,  replaced  the  former  Porte  Montmartre,  which 
was  demolished  in  1633  ;  the  other,  on  Rue  Saint-Honore, 
between  the  boulevard  and  Rue  Royale,  replaced  the 
one  between  Rue  Richelieu  and  Rue  Saint-Honore,  which 
was  pulled  down  in  1631.  On  the  space  between  the 
old  and  the  new  walls,  Rues  de  Clery,  du  Mail,  des 
Fosses-Montmartre,  des  Victoires,  des  Petits-Champs, 
etc.,  were  soon  laid  out  and  constructed.  But,  amid  all 
these  innovations,  Butte  Saint-Roch  still  retained  its 
picturesque  form  and  its  windmills. 

Chaudoreille  was  drenched,  and  it  was  very  cold ;  he 
did  not  go  home  to  change  his  clothes,  for  a  reason 
which  can  easily  be  guessed.  Luckily,  the  day  was  fine, 
and  the  sun,  although  it  gave  little  heat,  made  the 

*  Yellow  Moats. 
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promenade,  which  had  just  become  fashionable,  along  the 
outer  enclosure  of  Paris,  more  animated  and  more  com- 
fortable. The  chevalier  could  think  of  no  other  way  to 
dry  himself  than  to  run  about  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  sun,  and  he  at  once  began  to  put  his  idea  in  practice, 
with  his  nose  much  less  in  the  air  than  before ;  and  to 
some  of  his  acquaintances,  who  asked  him,  as  they  passed, 
whither  he  was  running  so  fast,  he  answered  simply : 

"  It's  a  wager ;  don't  stop  me.  I  have  bet  a  hundred 
pistoles  that  I  would  drench  myself  with  sweat." 

After  three  hours  passed  in  that  exercise,  the  cheva- 
lier's clothes  began  to  have  more  consistency,  and  he 
paused  to  recover  his  breath. 

"  You  have  missed  your  vocation,  my  friend;  you  ought 
to  be  courier  to  some  prince,"  said  a  man  who  had 
stopped  near  Chaudoreille,  with  two  others,  and  seemed 
to  take  much  delight  in  contemplating  our  chevalier; 
while  one  of  his  companions,  a  person  of  extraordinary 
size  and  figure,  roared  with  laughter;  and  the  third, 
making  comic  gestures  and  strange  faces,  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  copy  the  runner's  face  and  general  bearing. 

"What  does  this  mean,  messieurs?  "  said  the  child  of  the 
Garonne.  "Can't  a  man  run  if  he  pleases,  capedebious?" 

"Ha!  ha!  the  accent  makes  him  still  more  ridiculous," 
said  the  large  man. 

"  Scrutinize  him  closely,  comrade ;  we  must  put  on 
that  face  to-night ;  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  the  third  man.  "  May  the  devil  take 
me,  if  I  don't  give  it  to  you,  feature  for  feature ! " 

"  Have  you  stared  at  me  enough,  messieurs  ? "  said 
Chaudoreille,  looking  askance  at  the  three  companions, 
because  he  dared  not  look  them  in  the  face.  "  What  do 
you  take  me  for,  I  pray  to  know  ?  " 
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"  Parbleu !  "  said  Turlupin,  in  an  undertone, — for  it  was 
he,  taking  a  walk  with  his  two  companions  in  renown, 
Gros-Guillaume  and  Gautier-Garguille, — "we  must  try  to 
make  the  little  fellow  angry ;  that  is  sure  to  be  amusing." 

Thereupon  he  went  up  to  Chaudoreille,  who  was  con- 
sidering what  face  he  should  put  on  the  matter,  and 
began  by  tapping  Roland's  scabbard  with  a  stick  he 
carried,  saying: 

"  What  in  the  devil  do  you  use  this  for,  seigneur 
cavalier  ?  " 

The  chevalier  turned  white,  red,  and  yellow,  all  in  the 
same  minute. 

"  These  fellows  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,"  he 
said  to  himself;  and  he  glanced  about  to  see  whether 
he  could  beat  a  retreat;  but  several  passers-by  had 
stopped  and  formed  a  circle;  for  they  had  recognized 
the  three  clowns  who  were  then  drawing  crowds  to  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they  pro- 
posed to  play  some  joke  on  the  individual  in  their  midst. 

Chaudoreille's  terror  was  somewhat  allayed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  people. 

"It  is  not  presumable,"  he  thought,  "that  they  will 
let  these  three  men  murder  me,  without  coming  to  my 
assistance ;  so  I  must  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter." 

Thereupon,  he  looked  at  the  crowd,  and  exclaimed, 
trying  to  assume  a  self-assured  air: 

"  I  don't  understand  why  these  gentlemen  insult  me ; 
I  call  everybody  to  witness  that  I  have  in  no  way  offended 
them." 

A  general  laugh  was  the  only  reply  he  received ;  this 
merriment  added  to  his  ill-humor;  he  pulled  his  little 
hat  down  so  far  that  the  yellow  rosette  almost  touched 
the  end  of  his  nose,  and  tried  to  force  his  way  through 
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the  crowd.  But  if  he  went  in  one  direction,  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  Turlupin,  who  stood  on  guard 
with  his  stick;  if  he  turned  the  other  way,  he  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  Gautier-Garguille,  who  had 
placed  his  hat  exactly  like  Chaudoreille's  and  stood  in 
front  of  him,  imitating  his  piteous  expressions  and  ges- 
tures; and  on  the  third  side,  Gros-Guillaume  barred  his 
passage. 

Chaudoreille  was  enraged ;  he  lost  his  head,  and  drew 
Roland ;  Turlupin  stepped  forward  to  fight  him  with  his 
switch;  and  the  chevalier,  glancing  at  his  adversary's 
weapon  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  stood  on  guard, 
crying : 

"  You  will  have  it !  then  look  to  yourself,  for  I  am  an 
expert  swordsman." 

At  the  third  thrust,  Turlupin,  pretending  to  be  wounded, 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heartrending  groan,  and  writh- 
ing horribly.  Gros-Guillaume  leaned  over  him,  shouting : 

"  He  is  dead  ! " 

Chaudoreille  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  still  held 
his  sword  in  his  hand  and  gazed  about  in  a  bewildered 
way.  Gautier-Garguille  seized  his  arm  and  dragged  him 
away,  shouting  in  his  ear : 

"Off  with  you !  you  have  killed  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Cochin-China!" 

Chaudoreille  did  not  tarry  to  hear  any  more ;  he  rushed 
out  of  the  city,  and  plunged  into  the  fields  and  swamps. 
The  three  hours  that  he  had  run  about  in  the  sun  had 
not  weakened  his  legs ;  he  felt  no  fatigue,  fear  gave  him 
wings,  and  he  did  not  stop  until  he  believed  that  he  had 
escaped  the  pursuit  which  he  was  convinced  would  be 
undertaken.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
the  chevalier  did  not  recognize  in  the  three  men  who  had 
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stopped  him  on  the  boulevard  the  three  clowns  who  were 
then  enjoying  such  great  popularity,  and  who  ventured 
to  indulge  in  innumerable  liberties,  to  which  the  good 
Parisians  did  not  object,  and  which  even  the  great  nobles 
took  pleasure  in  witnessing.  But  when  Chaudoreille  was 
in  funds  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  low  gaming-houses, 
and  had  very  rarely  visited  the  theatre  called  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne;  moreover,  Turlupin  and  Gautier-Garguille 
were  so  expert  at  changing  their  faces  that  it  was  difficult 
to  recognize  them  unless  one  had  been  a  frequent  spectator 
of  their  buffoonery. 

The  fugitive,  having  halted  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
glanced  fearfully  about,  and  recognized  his  surroundings ; 
he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  near 
the  Vallee  de  Fecamp;  and  he  saw  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
belle's  petite  maison  within  three  hundred  yards. 

Chaudoreille  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before ; 
he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
threatened  with  very  grave  peril.  In  that  emergency, 
he  forgot  the  barber's  prohibition,  and  decided  to  seek 
a  place  of  refuge  under  the  marquis's  roof. 

Mustering  all  his  strength,  he  crept  toward  the  house ; 
he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  Marcel  soon  answered  the 
summons. 

"What!  is  it  you?"  said  the  valet,  in  amazement. 
"  Did  the  marquis  send  you,  or  Monsieur  Touquet  ?  " 

Before  replying,  Chaudoreille  rushed  into  the  garden 
and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Why,  what  in  God's  name  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
Marcel  asked  him.  "  What  a  state  you  are  in !  your  face 
all  distorted !  and  in  a  reeking  sweat  on  this  cold  day ! 
Upon  my  word,  one  would  think  that  you  had  all  the 
police  in  Paris  at  your  heels !  " 
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"And  he  would  not  be  mistaken,"  said  Chaudoreille,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  pursued — or  soon  shall  be,  at  all  events ! 
That  the  greatest  peril  is  hanging  over  me !  " 

"  Great  God !  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  killed  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cochin-China!" 

"  The  son  of  Cochin-China  ?  " 

"  Yes — just  now — only  a  moment  ago ;  by  the  Fosses 
Jaunes,  near  Porte  Saint-Denis.  But  honorably — in  a 
duel — with  equal  weapons !  And  Roland  stretched  him 
at  my  feet.  God  !  what  a  shriek  he  gave  as  he  fell !  It 
is  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  He's  as  dead  as  a  bull !  " 

Marcel  listened  with  his  usual  placidity ;  but  Chaudo- 
reille's  story  seemed  so  incredible  to  him  that  he  could 
not  forbear  to  exclaim : 

"  But  is  all  that  possible,  really  ?  " 

"Saudis!  is  it  possible!  Ah!  my  dear  Marcel,  it  is 
only  too  true.  You  know  me — you  know  that  I  am  a 
hot-headed  fellow,  a  stickler  for  honor.  It's  in  my  blood, 
deuce  take  it !  and  I  can't  make  myself  over !  But  this 
time  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  was  walking  quietly  along 
the  city  wall.  Suddenly,  three  men  appeared  in  front 
of  me,  and  presumed  to  jest  in  a  way  that  offended  me ; 
I  courteously  requested  them  to  go  about  their  business, 
but  they  persisted  in  detaining  me !  Instantly,  I  un- 
sheathed my  sword !  the  crowd  surrounded  us,  one  of 
my  adversaries  stood  on  the  defensive,  I  hurled  myself 
upon  him,  and  the  battle  soon  became  terrible.  My 
enemy  fought  desperately,  but  before  long  he  fell  at  my 
feet,  making  ghastly  grimaces;  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions informed  me  that  I  had  killed  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Cochin-China." 
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"  But  what  in  the  devil  was  the  Prince  of  Cochin-China 
doing  on  the  boulevards  with  those  two  fools  who  allowed 
him  to  fight  with  you  ?  " 

"  Faith  !  I  had  no  time  to  inquire ;  I  suppose  he  came 
to  Paris  to  learn  the  drill — poor  boy  !  But  you  can  see 
that  this  adventure  will  make  a  tremendous  commotion ; 
my  description  will  be  sent  out ;  all  the  officers  in  Paris 
will  be  despatched  in  pursuit  of  me.  My  dear  Marcel, 
you  must  hide  me  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  it.  I  supposed  that 
my  master  had  sent  you  here  with  orders  for  me;  as 
that  isn't  so,  you  must  go ;  I  am  expressly  forbidden  to 
receive  anybody  here  except  those  who  are  sent  to  me. 
Monsieur  de  Villebelle  would  discharge  me,  if  he  should 
arrive  unexpectedly  with  some  lady,  or  some  of  his 
friends,  and  should  find  a  stranger  in  the  house." 

"  Cadedis !  I  am  not  a  stranger,  for  I  have  already 
served  your  master  in  his  love  affairs.  My  dear  Marcel, 
do  you  desire  my  death  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  place." 

"  Are  you  alone  here  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure ;  but  monseigneur  may  arrive  when  I  ex- 
pect him  least." 

"  He  won't  come  to-day." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  do;  I  know  that  he  is  summoned  to  court. 
I  only  ask  you  to  keep  me  till  to-morrow.  Consider, 
Marcel — my  life  is  in  your  hands." 

"  Nonsense ;  you  are  frightened  without  any  reason." 

"  All  the  Cochin-Chinese  will  take  arms  against  me." 

"  Let  them." 

"  I  haven't  had  anything  to  eat  since  yesterday." 

"  That  is  not  my  fault." 
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"  Marcel,  you  are  wavering.  Do  you  want  me  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet  ?  Well,  here  I  am." 

"  Don't  do  such  foolish  things  as  that !  " 

"  You  are  touched.  You  are  giving  way.  I  see  a  tear 
in  your  eye." 

"  Very  well ;  until  to-morrow  only ;  but,  morbleu !  if 
monseigneur  should  appear  this  evening." 

"  I  promise  to  climb  over  the  wall." 

Chaudoreille  breathed  more  freely,  and  they  walked 
toward  the  house. 

"  O  charming  spot !  how  my  destiny  has  changed  since 
I  left  you ! "  said  the  chevalier,  taking  out  his  little  silk 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes.  But  when  he  had  arrived 
safely  in  the  dining-room,  which  he  recognized,  his  grief 
seemed  to  become  somewhat  less  poignant.  He  was  the 
first  to  seat  himself  at  the  table ;  he  urged  Marcel  to  repair 
to  the  cellar,  and  did  not  give  him  a  moment's  peace 
until  the  supper  was  served;  for  it  was  almost  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  noon  was  the  usual  dinner  hour. 

"  I  am  not  hungry  yet,"  said  Marcel,  taking  a  seat 
opposite  his  guest;  "I  don't  usually  have  my  supper 
until  eight  o'clock." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  eat  for  both  of  us,  and  it  won't  pre- 
vent our  supping  again  at  eight;  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  habits  at  all.  Ah !  my  friend,  what 
a  day !  If  you  knew  all  that  has  happened  to  me !  It 
began  well :  an  assignation  with  a  lady  who  fell  in  love 
with  me  through  a  window." 

"Bah!" 

"  Give  me  a  wing  of  that  chicken. — Yes,  my  friend ;  a 
passion  which  I  inspired  while  gazing  up  at  the  swallows. 
But  I  am  so  used  to  it. — Fill  my  glass,  will  you  ? — I  am 
sure  that  she's  a  woman  of  high  rank.  She  sent  one  of 
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her  slaves  to  me — I  believe  she  was  a  mulattress,  or  else 
she  must  be  a  terrible  snuff-taker,  for  her  nose  was  the 
color  of  Egyptian  earth." 

"  When  is  your  rendezvous  ?  " 

"  For  to-morrow  evening.  But,  of  course,  I  can't  think 
of  it  now.  That  unlucky  duel  must  needs  upset  all 
my  plans  !  I  may  be  put  in  the  Bastille  for  five  or  six 
years ! " 

"  Nonsense !  you  are  mad ! " 

"  Oh !  you  think,  do  you,  that  it's  no  more  serious  to 
kill  a  prince  of  Cochin-China  than  a  petty  bourgeois  of 
the  Marais !  I  am  in  a  frightful  position. — Give  me  some 
of  the  pate,  please." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  your  man  is  dead  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  heard  the  shriek  he  gave  when  he  fell, 
you  wouldn't  doubt  it. — Accursed  day !  that  knave  of  a 
water-carrier  brought  me  ill-luck." 

"  A  water-carrier  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  with  whom  I  fought  this  morning." 

"  Again  ?  " 

"  Sandis  !  why,  I  can't  take  twenty  steps  without  fight- 
ing !  the  government  should  pay  me  a  pension,  to  keep 
me  in  the  house. — Another  shot !  Mon  Dieu !  Marcel, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there's  a  vast  deal  of  noise  outside." 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  us  ?  It  is  the  pages  and  foot- 
men and  students,  amusing  themselves,  or  fighting.  I  am 
well  used  to  that." 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  they  have  come  to  arrest  me." 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you." 

"  Ah !  Marcel,  you  are  very  lucky  not  to  be  a  man  of 
the  sword." 

"  I  can  defend  myself  quite  as  well  with  a  club ;  but  I 
never  pick  a  quarrel  with  anybody." 
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"  And  you  are  right ;  how  I  envy  your  mild  urbanity  ! 
But  I  believe  I  don't  hear  anything  now.  Give  me  some- 
thing to  drink.  I  feel  more  calm." 

"  Have  you  eaten  enough  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  wait  now  until  supper.  This  is  the  same 
room,  Marcel,  where  we  played  the  game  of  the  flies." 

"  I  remember." 

"  Shall  we  have  a  little  game  to  pass  the  time  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  no ;  I  didn't  like  that  game." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mean  to  play  that.  But  I  believe  that  I 
happen  to  have  a  pack  of  cards  in  my  pocket.  Come,  a 
few  hundred  points  at  piquet." 

"  No,  I  don't  enjoy  cards  now." 

"  Sandis  /  just  to  pass  away  a  few  hours  !  We  shall 
not  ruin  ourselves;  I  have  only  two  gold  pieces  with 
me,  and  when  I  have  lost  them,  damn  me  if  I  play  any 
more ! " 

Marcel  yielded  to  the  chevalier's  solicitations,  where- 
upon the  latter  at  once  prepared  a  table  and  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  upon  which  he  cast  a 
fond  glance,  then  seated  himself  opposite  Marcel,  saying : 

"  We  will  play  for  a  crown  the  game." 

"  That's  a  good  deal !  " 

"  Bah !  you  lose  one  game  and  win  the  next.  There 
are  only  we  two." 

"  Yes ;  but  suppose  one  wins  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Nonsense !  we  are  equally  good  players ;  put  up  your 
money." 

The  game  began ;  Chaudoreille's  face  lighted  up,  his 
eyes  shone  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  leave  their  sockets 
in  order  to  look  into  his  opponent's  hand. 

"  These  cards  are  not  new,"  said  Marcel ;  "  almost 
every  one  is  spotted  or  marked." 
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"Because  they  have  been  used  a  good  deal,  probably ! 
I  will  leave  you  those,"  said  Chaudoreille,  looking  closely 
at  the  backs  of  the  cards  in  the  talon.* 

"  Parbleu !  a  fine  present  you  have  made  me !  they  are 
all  sevens  and  eights !  " 

Chaudoreille  won  one  game,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  because,  thanks  to  the  marks  he  had  made  on  the 
backs  of  the  cards,  he  could  recognize  them  as  easily  as 
by  their  faces. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  cried  Marcel ;  "  I  never  improve 
my  hand ;  you  keep  all  the  good  cards." 

"  What  do  you  expect  ?  it's  all  chance,  luck ;  but  it 
will  probably  turn  before  long." 

The  luck  did  not  turn,  however,  and  Marcel's  crowns 
were  passing  one  by  one  into  Chaudoreille's  pocket, 
whose  face  was  flushed  and  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
swollen  by  the  labor  which  his  peculiar  method  of  play- 
ing necessitated,  when  the  bell  of  the  small  garden-door 
was  suddenly  rung  with  great  violence. 

"Ah !  mon  Dieu !  somebody  is  coming ! "  said  Marcel. 

"I  am  lost!"  cried  Chaudoreille,  jumping  to  his  feet; 
"  they  have  come  to  arrest  me ! " 

He  ran  about  the  room  like  a  madman,  then  darted 
through  the  first  door  he  saw,  and  disappeared,  paying 
no  heed  to  Marcel,  who  called  to  him : 

"  It's  monseigneur ;  it's  Monsieur  de  Villebelle ;  keep 
quiet,  and  I  will  let  you  out  without  his  seeing  you." 

But  Chaudoreille  had  disappeared,  and  the  bell  con- 
tinued to  ring ;  Marcel  was  obliged  to  answer  it,  without 
finding  out  what  had  become  of  his  guest. 

*In  piquet,  the  talon  is  the  remainder  of  the  pack  (eight  cards)  after 
the  hands  have  been  dealt,  the  major  hand  being  entitled  to  take  five  of 
them,  and  the  dealer  the  balance. 
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XX 

THE  LITTLE  SUPPER 

"  You  have  kept  us  waiting  too  long,  knave ! "  said  the 
marquis  to  Marcel,  as  he  entered  the  garden  with  three 
men,  two  of  whom  were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  while  the 
third  wore  no  hat  and  had  nothing  over  his  velvet  doublet, 
which  was  stained  with  mud  in  several  places ;  which  fact 
did  not  prevent  its  wearer  from  laughing  heartily  as  he 
looked  at  himself. 

"  Follow  me,  my  friends ! "  said  the  marquis,  going  in 
advance  of  his  companions. 

"  Oh !  I  know  the  way ;  this  isn't  the  first  time  I  have 
been  here,"  said  one. 

"  I  can  say  as  much." 

"Well,  messieurs,  this  is  my  first  appearance  here,  and  I 
have  come  in  a  gorgeous  costume,  on  my  word !  Ha !  ha ! 
Deuce  take  me  if  anyone  would  guess  that  I  was  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  petit  coucher  to-night !  " 

"  Come,  Marcel,  light  the  way  for  us,"  said  the  marquis, 
pushing  his  servant  ahead ;  for  he  was  standing  in  evident 
confusion  and  uneasiness,  turning  his  eyes  constantly 
from  side  to  side.  "  Had  you  gone  to  sleep  already, 
varlet  ?  you  act  like  one  dazed." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  yes ;  I  had  fallen  asleep." 

"  He  leads  the  life  of  a  canon  here ;  he  does  nothing 
but  sleep  and  eat." 

Talking  thus,  they  reached  the  house.  Luckily  for 
Marcel,  the  marquis  never  entered  the  room  on  the 
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ground  floor,  where  the  card-table  was  still  standing. 
They  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  Marcel  at  once 
lighted  a  number  of  candles.  Meanwhile,  the  marquis's 
three  friends  ensconced  themselves  in  easy-chairs,  and 
Villebelle  removed  his  cloak. 

"  Make  haste,"  he  said  to  Marcel,  "  and  give  us  for 
supper  whatever  you  can  find.  There  are  always  pro- 
visions here;  you  have  a  poultry-yard  and  a  pigeon- 
cote;  put  some  chickens  on  the  spit  at  once.  We  will 
play  cards  while  we  are  waiting ;  prepare  the  card-table, 
and  open  that  drawer;  there  are  cards  in  it,  and  dice. 
Messieurs,  you  will  fare  badly,  perhaps ;  I  did  not  expect 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  this  evening,  but,  at  all 
events,  you  will  have  some  good  wine ;  the  cellar  is  well 
supplied,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  champagne." 

"  Pardieu !  that  is  the  main  thing,"  observed  a  tall 
young  man,  with  a  pale  face  and  regular  features,  dis- 
figured by  a  sword-cut  across  the  left  cheek. 

"I  agree  with  the  viscount,"  said  his  neighbor,  who 
seemed  several  years  older,  and  whose  embonpoint  and 
ruddy  complexion  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
other's  appearance.  "  Champagne  first  of  all ! " 

"  I  recognize  in  that  exclamation  that  sot  of  a  Mont- 
geran,"  said  the  young  man  in  the  disordered  costume. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  sorry  when  the  food  corre- 
sponds to  the  wine.  But  let  us  play,  messieurs ;  let  us 
play ;  I  must  win  back  a  hat  and  cloak." 

"  You  might  well  add  a  doublet ;  for  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  appear  anywhere  in  that  one." 

"  Those  infernal  bourgeois !  how  they  did  kick  to-night ! 
I  whipped  three  of  them,  all  the  same  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  you'd  have  been  in  a  bad  position  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me ! " 
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11  By  the  way,  what  in  the  devil  brought  about  that 
quarrel  ?  for  I  don't  know  yet  why  I  fought." 

"  A  nothing — a  mere  trifle !  Because  I  chose  to  carry 
off  the  wife  of  a  petty  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  her  insolent 
husband  must  needs  begin  to  cry  out,  the  imbecile !  I 
would  have  given  her  back  to  him  in  two  days ;  pardieu ! 
I  had  no  desire  to  keep  her." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  was  angry." 

"I  will  just  say  a  word  about  him  to  the  superin- 
tendent; our  clerk  will  lose  his  place  before  long." 

"  That  is  right ;  we  must  teach  a  thing  or  two  to  these 
wretched  plebeians,  who  have  an  idea  that  their  wives 
are  for  themselves  alone." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  ask  for  a  lettre  de 
cachet? 

"  We  will  see ;  I  may  do  that." 

During  this  conversation,  Marcel  had  made  everything 
ready;  he  went  down  to  the  lower  floor,  and,  while 
making  his  preparations  for  the  supper,  went  into  every 
corner  of  the  room,  calling  in  a  low  voice  the  name  of 
his  vanished  guest. 

"  Where  in  the  devil  has  he  hidden  ?  "  said  Marcel  to 
himself,  after  visiting  every  room,  and  going  down  to  the 
cellar,  where  he  called  Chaudoreille's  name  again,  but 
received  no  reply.  "  He  must  have  run  out  into  the 
garden  and  climbed  over  the  wall,  as  he  said  he  would 
do.  But  I  am  surprised  at  that,  for  he  was  not  at  all 
anxious  to  leave  the  house." 

The  marquis  and  his  companions  began  to  play  cards, 
and,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  supper,  they  emptied  sev- 
eral bottles  of  champagne  to  keep  their  spirits  up.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  saying  the  most  extravagant 
things ;  the  wildest  bets  were  offered  and  taken ;  and  as 
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they  played  and  drank  and  sang,  they  told  of  their  con- 
quests and  their  love  affairs,  drew  the  portraits  of  their  mis- 
tresses, and  passed  in  review  the  women  most  in  vogue, 
sparing  the  virtuous  woman  no  more  than  the  courtesan. 

At  last,  Marcel  announced  that  supper  was  served  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  the  gentlemen  suspended  their 
game  and  adjourned  to  the  table. 

The  room  in  which  the  table  was  laid  was  no  less  sump- 
tuous than  the  other  rooms  in  that  charming  habitation ; 
although  it  was  ordinarily  used  for  banquets,  the  beauty 
and  good  taste  of  the  frescoes,  the  statues  which  embel- 
lished it,  the  luxurious  sofas  with  which  it  was  furnished, 
the  chandeliers  which  lighted  it,  recalled  those  splendid 
apartments  in  ancient  Rome,  where  Horace,  Propertius, 
and  Tibullus,  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  rivals,  sang 
of  love  and  of  their  mistresses'  charms,  while  they  passed 
jars  of  Falernian  from  hand  to  hand,  or  drank  from  cups 
wherein  the  delicious  Caecuban  foamed  and  sparkled; 
and,  even  while  they  crowned  one  another  with  myrtle  and 
acanthus,  in  order  to  resemble  their  gods,  proved  only 
too  clearly  that  they  had  all  the  weaknesses  of  mortals. 

The  young  nobles  assembled  under  Villebelle's  roof, 
Sybarites  of  the  seventeenth  century,  drank  freely  of  the 
generous  wines  with  which  the  table  was  supplied.  The 
marquis  set  the  example  by  emptying  bottle  after  bottle. 
Etiquette  and  common  decency  were  banished  from  that 
repast,  and  liberty  often  became  license.  The  guests  drew 
the  sofas  to  the  table,  and  each,  half  reclining  like  a  pasha, 
held  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  long  pipe,  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, which  he  emptied,  while  laughing  heartily  at  the  ex- 
travagant words  which  fell  from  the  others'  lips  or  his  own. 

The  young  man  who  had  arrived  without  a  hat,  and 
whom  they  called  the  Chevalier  de  Chavagnac,  was 
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seated  opposite  a  beautiful  statue  of  Psyche,  upon  which 
he  frequently  fixed  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he  interrupted 
the  corpulent  Montgeran,  who  was  singing. 

"  May  I  be  damned  if  that  Psyche  didn't  move  again ! " 
he  cried. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  queried  the  marquis. 

"  I  say — I  say  that  your  Psyche  is  alive — or  that  I  am 
going  blind ! " 

"  Pardieu !  it  would  be  delicious  if  that  lovely  creature 
could  come  and  take  a  seat  among  us ! " 

"It  is  Montgeran's  voice,  no  doubt,  that  effects  this 
miracle.  A  new  Pygmalion,  he  gives  life  to  the  marble." 

"  Don't  make  sport  of  my  voice,  messieurs ;  it  has 
a  value  of  its  own.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  your  cyn- 
ical language  that  makes  poor  Psyche  blush.  But 
let  me  sing,  instead  of  listening  to  Chavagnac's  non- 
sense; for  he  has  drunk  so  much  that  he  can't  see 
straight." 

"  I  have  been  drinking,  I  admit,  but  I  can  still  see ;  I 
have  been  looking  at  that  statue  for  a  long  time,  and 
several  times  I  have  thought  that  it  moved." 

"  Are  there  ghosts  in  this  house  of  yours,  marquis  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  one ;  but  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able of  them  to  pay  us  a  visit  while  we  are  at  table ;  we 
would  make  them  drink  with  us." 

"  Go  on  with  your  singing,  Montgeran ;  we  are  listen- 
ing to  you ;  but  give  us  something  without  gauze ;  I  like 
nature,  myself." 

"  Very  good,  messieurs ;  in  that  case,  I  will  sing :  Le 
berger,  de  sa  bergere  pour  admirer  les  appas,  prit 
d'abord—"* 

*The  shepherd,  the  better  to  admire  his  shepherdess's  charms,  removed 
first  of  all — 
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"  By  all  the  devils,  I  propose  to  find  out  what  that  is," 
said  Chavagnac,  abruptly  leaving  his  seat  and  running  to 
the  statue.  As  he  drew  near,  the  Psyche  moved  so  vio- 
lently that  it  would  have  fallen  from  its  pedestal  to  the 
floor  had  not  the  young  man  caught  it  in  his  arms.  All 
the  guests  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  Chavagnac,  who,  after 
placing  the  Psyche  out  of  harm's  way,  returned  to  the 
pedestal,  which  was  three  feet  high  and  perhaps  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

"There  is  some  one  inside,"  said  the  young  man, 
seeing  that  the  pedestal  was  hollow,  and  that  there  was 
an  opening  in  the  side  nearest  the  wall. 

"  Some  one  inside  ! "  the  other  guests  repeated,  half 
rising ;  at  the  same  moment,  they  heard  these  words,  in 
a  shrill,  trembling  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
under  the  floor: 

"  No  violence,  messieurs ;  I  surrender  at  discretion  ! " 

And  an  instant  later,  Chaudoreille's  little  head  emerged 
from  behind  the  pedestal,  in  full  view  of  the  guests,  who 
roared  with  laughter,  shouting : 

"  Oh !  what  a  face ! " 

Meanwhile,  Chavagnac,  who  had  remained  near  the 
recess  in  which  the  statue  stood,  seized  Chaudoreille 
by  the  moustache,  and  forced  him  to  come  forth  en- 
tirely from  his  hiding-place;  then,  after  scrutinizing 
the  little  man,  whose  piteous  expression  caused  him 
to  cut  a  more  comical  figure  than  usual,  he  returned 
laughingly  to  his  seat ;  while  the  poor  devil  whom  they 
had  unearthed  dropped  on  his  knees  before  the  table, 
and,  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes,  mumbled,  with  clasped 
hands : 

"  If  I  killed  the  Prince  of  Cochin-China,  messieurs,  I 
did  it  against  my  will,  and  because  he  insulted  me !  But 
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I  swear  that  I  will  never  fight  again ;  I  will  even  cease 
to  carry  Roland,  if  you  demand  it." 

"What  in  the  devil  is  he  talking  about?  Can  you 
understand  him,  marquis  ?  " 

"  Faith,  no !  he  said  something  about  the  Prince  of 
Cochin-China ! " 

"  He  is  mad ! " 

"  Pardieu !  we  will  have  some  sport  with  him." 

"  One  moment ;  first  of  all,  I  must  find  out  how  the 
varlet  came  here.  Hola !  Marcel !  Marcel !  " 

Before  Marcel  appeared,  Chaudoreille's  terror  had 
subsided  to  some  extent ;  while  he  was  in  the  pedestal, 
only  a  confused  murmur  had  reached  his  ears,  and  he 
believed  that  the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men  search- 
ing for  him ;  but  now,  the  words  he  had  heard  and  the 
name  of  the  marquis  gave  him  an  inkling  of  the  truth. 
Reassured  as  to  his  life,  he  began  to  cast  wheedling 
glances  on  the  men  who  sat  about  the  table,  and,  as  he 
saw  none  but  laughing  faces,  he  recovered  his  wits 
entirely. 

Marcel  entered  the  room,  and  at  sight  of  Chaudoreille 
stood  before  his  master,  abashed  and  confused. 

"  Who  is  this  man,  Marcel  ?  "  the  marquis  demanded. 
"  Do  you  know  him  ?  is  he  a  thief?  should  we  hang  him, 
or  you  ?  Come,  knave !  speak  out  and  tell  the  truth,  or 
you  will  be  chastised  in  the  good  old  way." 

Marcel  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot;  he  did  not 
know  what  excuse  to  give  for  admitting  a  man  to  the 
house  despite  the  marquis's  express  prohibition. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  faltered  at  last,  "  I  could  not  help 
it — I  didn't  want  him — I  refused  at  first  to  let  him  stay." 

"  Monseigneur ! "  cried  Chaudoreille,  rising  to  his  feet 
and  standing  on  tiptoe;  "if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
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explain  to  Your  Excellency  and  Their  Lordships  how  it 
all  came  about,  for  I  see  that  Marcel  will  have  difficulty 
in  doing  it" 

"Oho!  the  trembler  has  recovered  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  it  seems,"  said  Montgeran,  who  did  not  take 
his  eyes  from  Chaudoreille. 

"  Come,  marquis,  let  him  speak." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  will  make  us  laugh,"  said  the  other 
guests. 

"  Very  well,  messieurs ;  if  you  wish  it,  I  agree. — Go  on, 
little  cur ;  and  do  you  remain  here,  Marcel,  to  give  him 
the  lie  if  he  imposes  on  us." 

Although  the  epithet  little  cur  caused  Chaudoreille 
to  frown,  the  permission  to  speak  before  noblemen  of 
high  rank  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  that  his  face 
immediately  assumed  a  most  amiable  expression,  and  he 
began  his  speech  thus : 

"  Messeigneurs !  Your  Excellencies  see  in  me  Loustic- 
Goliath  de  Chaudoreille,  Knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  famous  Milo 
of  Crotona,  and  tracing  his  ancestry  through  his  mother 
to  the  celebrated  Delilah,  who,  sacrificing  herself  for  her 
country,  had  the  courage  to  cut  from  the  head  of  Samson, 
her  lover,  that  upon  which  his  strength  depended." 

At  that  point,  the  orator  was  momentarily  interrupted 
by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Delicious  !  charming ! "  said  the  guests ;  "  he  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold." 

"  Peste  ! "  said  Chaudoreille  to  himself;  "  my  eloquence 
is  producing  its  effect ;  I  was  sure  that  I  had  only  to 
speak." 

"  Come  to  the  point,  descendant  of  Delilah,"  said  the 
marquis ;  "  what  is  your  profession  ?  " 
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Chaudoreille  seemed  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  then 
continued  volubly : 

"  Defender  of  beauty,  protector  of  the  fair — and  of 
gaming-houses ;  teacher  of  fencing  and  piquet,  of  music 
and  of  the  way  to  cut  cards;  succorer  of  young  men 
of  family,  and  of  seduced  girls ;  bearer  of  billets-doux ; 
master  of  the  zither,  duellist  and  courier — all  at  a  very 
modest  price." 

"  Why,  the  man  is  a  perfect  treasure ! " 

"  But  who  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellencies  have  heard  me  mention  my  duel 
of  this  morning ;  I  killed  the  Prince  of  Cochin-China ! 
near  Porte  Saint-Denis." 

"  The  Prince  of  Cochin-China !  where  in  the  devil  did 
you  find  that  prince  ?  " 

"  Near  the  Fosses  Jaunes.  I  was  walking  there  quietly ; 
he  came  up  and  insulted  me,  and  I  fought  him. — Isn't 
that  true,  Marcel  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  that  he  told  me  the  same  story,  mon- 
seigneur,"  said  Marcel.  "  He  was  like  a  man  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  when  he  arrived  here ;  he  could  hardly 
stand,  and  told  me  that  he  was  pursued ;  and,  although 
I  didn't  understand  his  story  of  the  prince,  he  trembled 
so  that  I  consented  to  admit  him  for  a  moment.  We 
were  eating  supper  when  you  rang,  monseigneur ;  and  he 
fled  at  once,  refusing  to  listen  to  me.  That  is  the  truth." 

"Yes,  monseigneur;  I  thought  that  the  police  had 
come  to  arrest  me,  and  I  hid  in  the  first  hole  I  saw." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  knave,  that  I  believe  the  fable  that 
you  told  Marcel,  to  get  a  supper  ?  " 

"  I  swear,  monseigneur — " 

"Silence!" 

"  There  were  witnesses  to  the  duel." 
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"  Silence,  I  say !  As  you  came  to  this  house  in  search 
of  Marcel,  you  must  have  known  that  he  lived  here. 
Who  can  have  shown  you  the  way  hither  ?  Did  you  know 
that  this  estate  belonged  to  me  ?  And  if  you  did  know  it, 
how  did  you  have  the  audacity  to  come  here  ?  " 

Chaudoreille,  seeing  that  the  marquis  was  in  earnest, 
replied  with  less  assurance : 

"  Monseigneur — I  have  had  the  honor  of  coming  to 
this  place  before — in  Your  Lordship's  service." 

"  In  my  service,  varlet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  I  acted  for  you  indirectly  in  a  cer- 
tain affair — with  a  certain  young  Italian — an  abduction — 
on  Pont  de  la  Tournelle.  I  am  the  man  whom  Touquet 
stationed  there  to  watch." 

"  Oho  !  marquis,"  said  his  three  guests,  with  a  smile, 
"  the  affair  is  clearing  up.  The  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table  has  acted  for  you  in  your  love  affairs." 

"  I  have  had  that  honor,  messeigneurs  ! "  said  Chaudo- 
reille, rising  and  twisting  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 

"  Pardieu  !  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  the  marquis, 
scrutinizing  the  chevalier. — "The  idea  that  Touquet — 
that  shrewd,  inventive  genius — should  have  made  use  of 
such  a  marionette  !  It  is  impossible ! " 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Chaudoreille,  pursing  up  his  lips, 
"  if  you  knew  the  talents  of  him  you  call  a  marionette, 
you  would  speak  of  him  in  a  different  way,  perhaps. 
Touquet  himself  is  a  mere  schoolboy  beside  me." 

"  Look  you,  my  fine  fellow !  you  must  either  justify 
your  boasting,  or  die  under  the  whip.  Ennui  has  been 
gaining  the  upper  hand  of  me  of  late ;  I  can  find  nobody 
at  the  court  or  in  the  city  who  merits  my  homage.  Even 
my  Italian  begins  to  pall  upon  me.  I  want — what  shall 
I  say  ? — I  would  give  anything  on  earth  to  be  able  to 
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fall  in  love  in  good  earnest.  Find  me  a  woman  capable 
of  inspiring  a  genuine  passion  in  my  heart.  I  will  give 
you  twenty-four  hours  to  discover  that  treasure ;  a  hun- 
dred pistoles  for  you,  if  you  fulfil  my  wishes ;  a  hundred 
lashes,  if  you  fail." 

"  Good !  good  !  "  exclaimed  the  marquis's  guests ;  "  if 
he  succeeds,  you  must  tell  us,  and  we  will  employ  him." 

"  Capedebious  !  "  said  Chaudoreille  to  himself;  "  a  hun- 
dred pistoles  if  I  make  him  amorous ;  why,  my  fortune 
would  be  made.  But,  cadedis!  a  hundred  lashes  if  I  fail ! 
How  to  make  a  man  amorous  who  is  utterly  blase  !  and 
in  twenty-four  hours !  Inspire  me,  O  my  genius!  If  only 
my  concierge  resembled  that  Psyche ! " 

"  Here,  drink  this,"  said  Montgeran,  handing  Chaudo- 
reille a  large  glass  filled  with  madeira ;  "  perhaps  it  will 
help  you  to  find  what  Villebelle  wants." 

Chaudoreille  emptied  the  glass  at  one  draught,  after 
humbly  saluting  the  company;  then,  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  open  palm,  he  leaped  into  the  air,  crying : 

"  I  have  found  it ! " 

"The  wine  has  begun  to  work  already,"  said  Chavagnac. 

"Go  on,  speak,"  said  the  marquis;  "what  have  you 
found?" 

"  Monseigneur,"  Chaudoreille  replied,  with  a  respectful 
bow,  "  deign  to  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
alone." 

"  The  knave  is  right,"  said  the  marquis,  rising  from  the 
table;  "if  he  should  speak  before  you,  messieurs,  each  one 
of  you  would  seek  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  story,  and  we  should  become  rivals.  Marcel,  carry  a 
light  into  the  adjoining  room.  Come,  Monsieur  Chaudo- 
reille, come,  and  I  will  grant  you  an  audience.  Patience, 
messieurs ;  we  shall  not  be  long." 
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As  he  spoke,  the  marquis  walked  into  another  room ; 
and  Chaudoreille  followed  him,  with  an  important  and 
mysterious  air  which  greatly  amused  the  three  persons 
who  remained  at  the  table. 

When  Chaudoreille  and  the  marquis  were  alone,  the 
former  looked  to  see  if  the  doors  were  closed,  and  stooped 
to  look  under  a  table;  but  the  marquis  pulled  him  by  the 
ear,  saying : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ceremony  ?  " 

"  It  means,  monseigneur,  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  a 
mystery,  a  secret,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  anybody  but 
you  should  know  it." 

"  Very  good ;  say  on." 

"  I  expose  myself  to  great  danger  by  speaking ;  it  may 
be  that  my  life  is  at  stake." 

"  You  would  expose  yourself  to  much  greater  danger 
by  not  speaking,"  said  the  marquis  impatiently,  putting 
his  hand  to  the  fire-shovel. 

"  I  am  ready,  monseigneur.  I  will  stake  my  head  that 
you  never  saw  Touquet's  daughter." 

"  Touquet's  daughter !     Has  he  a  daughter  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,  monseigneur;  she  is  a  child  that  he 
adopted  about  ten  years  ago." 

"  Touquet  adopted  a  child  ?  Pardieu !  that  sur- 
prises me!" 

"  Oh !  I  was  very  sure  that  you  did  not  know  of  that 
circumstance,  monseigneur;  for  there's  a  mystery  about  it 
— something  most  extraordinary !  A  man  isn't  so  careful 
to  hide  a  girl  when  he  isn't  keeping  her  for  himself." 

"  Well,  what  about  this  girl  ?  " 

"She  is  an  angel,  monseigneur;  a  divine,  enchanting 
beauty!  barely  sixteen  years  old  !  the  figure  of  a  nymph  ! 
And  Touquet  spread  the  report  that  she  was  ugly  and 
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ungraceful,  that  there  was  nothing  attractive  about  her. 
Indeed,  he  ordered  me  to  say  so  everywhere.  The  only 
reason  that  I  have  happened  to  see  Blanche  is  that  the 
barber  wanted  her  to  learn  music,  so  that  he  had  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  let  me  go  to  her  room,  as  she  never  goes 
out  of  it." 

"  This  is  strange,  on  my  word,"  said  the  marquis,  "  and 
you  arouse  my  curiosity  very  keenly  !  " 

"  Good !  I  shall  have  the  hundred  pistoles !  "  thought 
Chaudoreille ;  "that  is  much  better  than  the  two  gold 
pieces  the  barber  promised  me,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
honor  of  being  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle's  confidant." 

"  And  you  say  that  his  reason  for  keeping  this  girl  out 
of  sight  is  not  that  he  is  in  love  with  her  himself?  "  said 
the  marquis,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  No,  monseigneur ;  for  she  is  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days." 

"  Married ! " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  to  a  little  fellow  whom  the  fair 
Blanche  did  not  know  until  recently,  I  am  sure,  for  no 
one  ever  saw  her  except  your  humble  servant.  I  will 
wager  that  Touquet  is  sacrificing  her,  and  that  the  poor 
child  detests  her  future  husband." 

Chaudoreille  did  not  say  what  he  thought  at  that  mo- 
ment; but  he  judged  it  advisable  to  present  the  matter 
under  that  aspect. 

The  marquis  reflected  for  some  moments,  then  said : 

"  Tell  me  quickly  all  that  you  know  concerning  the 
adoption  of  this  young  woman." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur.  About  ten  years  ago,  Tou- 
quet, who  had  not  a  sou  then,  kept  a  lodging-house  as 
well  as  a  barber's  shop  and  baths.  One  evening,  a  gen- 
tleman called  at  his  house  with  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six, 
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and  asked  for  lodgings.  Touquet  accommodated  him. 
The  traveller  went  out,  leaving  his  daughter  at  Touquet's 
house,  and  that  same  night  he  was  murdered  on  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  near  the  Barriere  des  Sergents." 

"  Were  the  murderers  discovered  ?  "  queried  the  mar- 
quis, watching  Chaudoreille  closely. 

"  Oh !  no,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  chevalier,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  smile ;  "  but,  some  time  after,  Tou- 
quet was  rich  enough  to  buy  the  house  that  he  formerly 
rented." 

The  marquis  gave  a  sudden  start,  like  a  man  who 
treads  on  a  snake.  A  long  silence  succeeded,  during 
which  Chaudoreille  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  not 
daring  to  meet  those  of  the  marquis. 

"And  the  girl  he  adopted  is  that  man's  daughter?" 
said  Villebelle  at  last. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  she  is." 

"  What  was  her  father's  name  ?  " 

"  Moranval,  I  believe ;  but  they  found  nothing  on  him 
but  an  unimportant  letter,  which  afforded  no  information 
concerning  his  family." 

"  And  his  daughter  is  beautiful  ?  " 

"Beyond  any  words  of  mine,  monseigneur;  and  if 
you  should  see  her — " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  see  her." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  monseigneur,  that 
Touquet  has  expressly  forbidden  me  to  mention  the  girl, 
or  to  speak  of  her  approaching  marriage.  I  have  sacri- 
ficed myself,  in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  Your  Lordship ; 
but  the  barber  is  ugly — very  ugly !  I  entreat  you,  mon- 
seigneur, not  to  tell  him  that  it  was  I  who  gave  you  all 
this  information." 

"  Never  fear." 
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"  In  any  event,  I  shall  venture  to  claim  monseigneur's 
protection — as  well  as  for  my  duel  with  the  Prince  of 
Cochin-China,  which  is  not  a  fable,  as  monseigneur  seems 
to  think." 

The  marquis  was  lost  in  thought;  at  last  he  rose, 
saying  to  Chaudoreille : 

"  Follow  me,  and  not  another  word  of  all  this ! 
Twenty-four  hours  hence,  you  will  return  here;  and  if 
you  have  not  deceived  me,  you  will  receive  the  reward 
I  have  promised  you." 

Chaudoreille  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  followed  the 
marquis.  They  returned  to  the  banquet-room,  where 
the  guests  were  impatiently  awaiting  Villebelle's  return. 

"  Well ! "  said  Chavagnac,  as  he  appeared ;  "  was  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  leaving  the  table  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  the  marquis  replied ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you 
better  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Go  down  with  Marcel, 
Chaudoreille,  and  let  him  give  you  some  supper  before 
you  go." 

The  chevalier  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  the 
order;  he  went  down  to  Marcel,  and,  assuming  at 
once  a  patronizing  air,  ordered  the  best  that  the  house 
afforded. 

"  I  am  in  great  favor  with  your  master,"  he  said  to  his 
former  friend;  "conduct  yourself  in  a  seemly  manner 
with  me,  and  I  may  be  able  to  say  a  word  for  you. 
Above  all  things,  never  refuse  to  play  piquet  with  me, 
or  I  will  ruin  you  in  your  master's  estimation." 

Poor  Marcel,  who  was  utterly  at  sea,  allowed  his  inti- 
mate friend  to  win  six  more  games.  At  last  day  broke, 
and  Chaudoreille  left  the  house. 

"I  shall  return  to-night  at  ten  o'clock;  I  have  an 
appointment  with  the  marquis." 
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Then  he  ventured  out  into  the  faubourg,  stopping  when- 
ever he  saw  two  men  together,  and  asking  divers  trades- 
men, with  an  air  of  mystery,  if  they  had  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Cochin-China.  As  no  one  had  any  idea  of 
what  he  meant,  he  concluded  that  his  prince  had  preserved 
his  incognito  to  the  end;  and,  feeling  more  at  ease  as  to  the 
result  of  that  affair,  he  made  bold  at  last  to  enter  Paris. 

After  the  private  interview  between  the  marquis  and 
Chaudoreille,  the  four  roues  resumed  their  game ;  but 
they  were  much  less  merry.  Villebelle  was  preoccupied, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  conversation ;  the  viscount  fell 
asleep;  the  bulky  Montgeran  could  think  of  no  more 
songs;  and  Chavagnac  was  sulky  because  he  could  not 
win.  At  last,  about  six  in  the  morning,  they  separated, 
to  go  to  their  homes;  and  the  marquis  returned  to  his 
house  in  the  city,  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  learned 
from  Chaudoreille. 


XXI 

WITH  WEALTH  AND  INFLUENCE  ONE  CAN  DARE 
ANYTHING 

"  Two  days  more,  and  I  shall  be  your  husband,  dear 
Blanche,"  said  Urbain,  tenderly  pressing  his  fiancee's 
hands. 

"  O  my  love,  how  happy  we  shall  be  when  we  need 
not  part  at  all ! "  replied  Blanche,  smiling  at  her  lover. 
"How  I  shall  enjoy  living  in  the  country!  I  shall 
breathe  more  freely  there  than  in  this  room.  We  will 
run  about  and  play  on  the  grass,  will  we  not,  my  dear?" 

"  Yes  and  we  will  cultivate  our  garden  ourselves." 
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"  Oh !  what  fun  !  We  will  have  plenty  of  flowers — 
I  am  so  fond  of  them ! " 

"  We  shall  have  cows  too,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Marguerite. 

"Oh!  yes,  nurse;  and  pigeons  and  chickens,  and  rab- 
bits ;  it  will  all  be  such  fun !  It  seems  to  me  that,  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  I  lived  in  a  house  in  the  country, 
where  we  had  all  those  things." 

"  Poor  Blanche  !  Is  that  all  you  remember  about  your 
childhood?" 

"  No ;  I  remember  also  a  lady  who  was  always  with 
me,  and  who  used  to  kiss  me  very  often.  It  was  my 
mother,  no  doubt." 

"  Poor  woman ! "  said  Marguerite ;  "  perhaps  she  is  still 
alive ;  and  to  think  that  we  cannot  find  out !  But,  enough 
of  these  sad  thoughts  ! " 

"You  are  sure  that  you  won't  regret  Paris,  dear 
Blanche  ?  "  asked  Urbain. 

"  What  do  you  think  that  I  shall  regret,  my  love,  since 
you  will  be  with  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  children !  "  said  the  old  servant,  rising  from  her 
chair;  "it  was  Providence  that  brought  them  together,  for 
they  were  made  for  each  other. — But  it  is  nine  o'clock, 
Monsieur  Urbain,  and  you  must  go." 

"  Nine  o'clock  already !  The  time  is  drawing  near 
when  we  shall  not  have  to  part  again,  but  the  days  that 
I  pass  away  from  you  seem  terribly  long ! " 

"  So  they  do  to  me,  my  love ;  it  seems  as  if  the  evening 
would  never  come ! " 

"  I  haven't  seen  Monsieur  Touquet  for  several  days." 

"And  you  won't  see  him  to-night,"  said  Marguerite; 
"  he  received  a  letter  after  dinner,  and  it  must  have  been 
on  some  important  business,  for  he  went  out  at  once,  and 
hasn't  returned." 
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"  Adieu  then,  Blanche." 

"  Au  revoir,  my  love." 

"  Only  two  more  days!    But  that  is  a  long,  long  while." 

"  You  have  passed  fifteen  already,"  said  Marguerite. 

"True;  but  for  some  reason  these  last  ones  seem 
endless." 

Urbain  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Blanche ; 
his  heart  was  heavy.  The  lovers'  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  the  maiden  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  man,  who 
pressed  it  to  his  heart 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  said  Blanche,  "  but  it  makes 
me  more  depressed  than  usual  to  have  him  go." 

"  What  childish  nonsense ! "  said  Marguerite ;  "  anyone 
would  say  that  you  were  to  be  two  days  without  seeing 
each  other.  Won't  Monsieur  Urbain  be  here  to-morrow 
night  ?  Come,  come,  it  is  time  to  go." 

The  lovers  said  adieu  once  more,  with  many  a  sigh, 
and  Urbain  finally  followed  Marguerite,  who  locked  the 
street-door  after  him  and  then  went  back  to  Blanche, 
whom  she  scolded  for  being  so  low-spirited.  But  she 
could  not  succeed  in  making  her  more  cheerful;  for 
while  the  efforts  of  the  reason  may  convince  the  mind, 
they  cannot  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  heart. 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  after 
Urbain's  departure,  when  there  came  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  street-door. 

"  That  must  be  Urbain  again,"  said  Blanche ;  "  he  saw 
that  I  was  depressed,  and  he  has  come  back  to  com- 
fort me." 

"  Oh !  that  isn't  at  all  likely,"  said  Marguerite ;  "  it  is 
probably  Monsieur  Touquet.  But  I  am  surprised  at  his 
knocking,  for  I  think  that  he  took  his  key." 

"  Go  and  see,  nurse." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  mademoiselle ;  but  if  it  shouldn't  be  mon- 
sieur ?  It  is  late  and  we  are  alone  in  the  house,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  open  the  door." 

"  Shall  I  look  out  of  the  window,  nurse  ?  I  can  see  at 
once  whether  it  is  Urbain." 

"  I  have  no  objection ;  indeed,  that  seems  to  me  the 
most  prudent  thing  to  do." 

Blanche  had  already  opened  the  window  and  looked 
into  the  street ;  it  was  very  dark,  but  love  makes  the 
sight  keen,  and  the  girl  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  Urbain. 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  said  Marguerite,  putting  out  her 
head. 

A  loud  voice  answered : 

"I  come  from  Master  Touquet;  he  has  given  me  a 
message  for  his  adopted  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Blanche." 

"  This  is  very  strange ! "  said  Marguerite  to  Blanche ; 
"  monsieur,  who  concealed  you  so  carefully  from  every 
eye,  send  a  stranger  to  you,  and  at  this  time  of  night !  " 

"  But,  nurse,  as  it  was  he  who  sent  this  man,  we  must 
admit  him.  Perhaps  something  has  happened  to  my 
guardian ! " 

"  Is  the  man  alone,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nurse ;  I  don't  see  anybody  else." 

"  Open  the  door,  I  say ! "  shouted  the  voice  from  the 
street ;  "  my  message  is  important." 

"  One  moment !    I  am  coming.     Stay  here,  my  child." 

Marguerite  went  downstairs,  holding  the  lamp  in  her 
hand ;  her  mind  was  not  at  ease,  but  she  opened  the 
door,  and  a  man  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  and  with 
a  hat  with  plumes,  appeared  before  her. 

"  You  were  very  slow,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile;  "but  I  will  compensate  you  for  the  trouble  I 
have  caused  you." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  slipped  several  gold  pieces  into  Mar- 
guerite's hand ;  she  did  not  know  whether  she  ought  to 
accept  them,  but  she  said  to  herself: 

"  These  are  not  the  ways  of  a  thief." 

The  stranger  stepped  quickly  into  the  house;  he 
walked  through  the  hall,  and  the  old  woman  said  to 
herself  as  she  looked  after  him : 

"  This  isn't  the  first  time  I  have  seen  that  figure,  and  his 
voice  reminds  me — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  that  friend  of 
my  master  who  came  to  see  him  so  late  some  time  ago." 

Marguerite  was  not  mistaken ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  mar- 
quis who  had  thus  obtained  admission  to  the  house,  after 
taking  care  to  send  the  barber  a  letter  in  which  he  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  with  him  at  some  distance  and  bade 
him  wait  there  for  him  until  ten  o'clock. 

"  Monsieur  has  been  here  before,  I  think  ?  "  said  Mar- 
guerite, feeling  more  at  ease  when  she  recognized  one 
whom  she  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  her  master. 

"  Yes,  yes,  old  mother ;  I  have  been  here  often.  But 
make  haste  to  take  me  to  your  young  mistress ;  I  abso- 
lutely must  see  her." 

"  Is  my  master  sick  ?  Has  he  got  into  a  quarrel  ?  So 
many  things  happen  in  this  city ! " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed;  nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened." 

The  marquis  followed  Marguerite,  who  led  the  way  to 
Blanche's  room  and  opened  the  door,  saying : 

"  Mademoiselle,  here  is  the  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  you — from  Monsieur  Touquet." 

Blanche  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  stranger.  The 
marquis  had  walked  briskly  into  the  room,  but  when  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  girl,  he  stopped  and  stood  for  several 
minutes  without  moving,  engrossed  in  contemplation  of 
her  charms. 
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There  was  something  in  the  marquis's  aspect  which 
compelled  respect ;  and,  although  his  expression  was  not 
stern  at  that  moment,  the  surprise  and  admiration  depicted 
on  his  face  added  to  the  fire  of  his  naturally  noble  and 
haughty  glance.  Blanche  involuntarily  lowered  her  eyes, 
unable  to  endure  the  scrutiny  which  the  marquis  seemed 
to  be  making  of  her  whole  person ;  and  Marguerite  dared 
not  lisp  a  word,  because  the  stranger  intimidated  her 
no  less. 

"  She  is  really  far  beyond  what  I  supposed  ! "  said  the 
marquis  at  last,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Blanche,  in  an  embarrassed  tone, 
"  my  nurse  says  that  you  have  something  to  say  to  me — 
from  my  benefactor.  I  hope  that  nothing  has  happened 
to  him,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  sweet  Blanche,  no ;  your  benefactor,  since  you 
deign  to  call  him  so,  is  in  no  danger ;  but  I  would  gladly 
defy  a  thousand  perils  to  induce  you  to  take  an  equal 
interest  in  me." 

Blanche  glanced  timidly  at  the  marquis,  as  if  she  were 
waiting  for  him  to  explain  himself  more  clearly;  while 
he,  gallantly  leading  her  to  a  chair,  dropped  one  corner 
of  his  cloak,  so  that  his  rich  costume  was  no  longer 
concealed. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  my  child,"  said  Marguerite,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  pray  look  at  those  jewels — that  lace !  He  is  some 
great  nobleman,  at  least ! " 

"  Oh !  yes,"  Blanche  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  "  it  is 
superb !  But  I  much  prefer  Urbain's  costume." 

Villebelle,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Blanche,  was 
silent  once  more. 

"Why  did  you  come,  monsieur?"  she  asked,  seeing 
that  he  did  nothing  more  than  look  at  her. 
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"Yes,  tell  us,"  added  Marguerite,  trying  to  recover 
her  usual  self-assurance;  "for  you  must  have  come  for 
something." 

"And  I  have  found  more  than  I  expected,"  said  the 
marquis,  with  a  smile.  Then,  apparently  not  noticing 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  his  presence,  he  went  to 
Blanche,  took  her  hand,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Such  a  one  as  you,  in  such  seclusion  !  hidden  from 
every  eye!  when  you  should  be  the  ornament  of  the 
world  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  whole  universe ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,"  said  Blanche ;  "  but  I 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  Nor  I,"  mumbled  Marguerite,  fastening  her  little  eyes 
on  the  marquis. 

"So  much  the  better,  adorable  child!"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Blanche  and  paying  no  heed  to  Marguerite. 
"I  was  not  misinformed!  It  is  innocence  personified, 
the  most  absolute  candor,  combined  with  the  most 
seductive  beauty  and  charm !  " 

"  But,  monsieur,  is  this  what  Monsieur  Touquet  bade 
you  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  my  sweet  child ;  not  at  all !  "  laughed  the  mar- 
quis, still  retaining  Blanche's  hand,  although  she  tried 
to  release  it. 

"You  must  explain  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, sharply ;  "  you  have  been  here  now  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  you  haven't  yet  told  us  why  you  came. 
It  is  very  late,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up 
until  this  hour." 

"  Very  good !  go  to  bed,  old  woman ;  I  will  bear  this 
sweet  child  company  until  Master  Touquet's  return." 

"  Leave  you  alone  with  my  dear  Blanche ! "  cried  Mar- 
guerite, whose  ill-will  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  the 
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term  old  woman  ;  "  no,  monsieur,  no ;  I  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort;  your  laces  and  jewels  and  all  your  rich 
clothes  give  me  no  confidence  in  you.  Here,  take  back 
your  gold  pieces ;  I  will  have  none  of  them,  for  I  begin 
to  believe  that  your  intentions  are  not  good,  and  Mar- 
guerite will  never  assist  the  schemes  of  a  seducer,  though 
he  were  a  duke  or  prince,  even  if  he  should  offer  her  the 
mines  of  Peru  ! " 

The  marquis  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  without 
glancing  at  Marguerite ;  then  he  sat  down  beside  Blanche, 
and  removed  his  hat  and  cloak,  making  himself  quite  at 
home,  like  one  who  had  no  present  purpose  of  going  away. 

Blanche  was  trembling  and  confused;  she  looked  at 
Marguerite,  to  urge  her  not  to  abandon  her,  and  the  old 
woman,  her  fears  intensified  by  the  stranger's  conduct, 
strove  to  appear  calm,  saying  in  a  voice  whose  very 
quavering  betrayed  her  apprehension : 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  child ;  I  am  here,  J  will  not 
leave  you ;  and,  although  monsieur  does  not  seem  to 
listen  to  me,  he  must  tell  us  nevertheless  what  he  means 
to  do  here." 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  good  woman :  I  am  going  to 
wait  for  Touquet.  I  must  speak  to  him  to-night,  on  very 
important  business." 

"And  just  now  you  said  that  it  was  he  who  sent  you 
here.  Were  you  lying  to  us  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  laughed  the  marquis. 

"  Very  well,  monsieur ;  if  you  absolutely  insist  on  wait- 
ing for  my  master,  come  down  to  the  living-room  below ; 
I  will  give  you  a  light,  and  you  will  find  a  fire  there." 

"  No,  my  good  woman ;  I  prefer  to  be  here  rather  than 
in  your  living-room;  and  the  company  of  this  lovely 
child  will  make  the  time  seem  short.  Surely  you  will 
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not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  bear  me  company,  adorable 
Blanche,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu !  monsieur,  if  you  wish  me  to— if  it  will 
give  you  any  pleasure,  why,  I  must  needs  consent." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marguerite,  "  it  seems  that  we  must  needs 
do  as  monsieur  orders ;  but,  patience !  soon,  I  hope — " 

At  that  moment,  the  street-door  slammed  violently. 
Blanche  made  a  gesture  of  delight,  and  Marguerite  ex- 
claimed triumphantly : 

"  Ah !  here  is  my  master !  now  we  will  see  whether 
people  are  to  make  themselves  at  home  here  against 
our  will." 

The  marquis  rose  without  replying,  took  his  cloak,  put 
on  his  hat,  kissed  Blanche's  hand,  saying:  "Au  revoir, 
charming  girl !  "  and  left  the  room,  telling  Marguerite  to 
bring  a  light. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  the  astonished  Blanche 
had  no  time  to  resist  the  marquis's  action.  The  old 
servant,  surprised  beyond  measure  by  the  whole  per- 
formance, followed  the  stranger,  exclaiming : 

"  Great  heaven !  what  a  man !  " 

The  barber,  having  just  come  in,  had  hardly  laid  aside 
his  cloak,  when  the  marquis  appeared  in  the  living-room, 
followed  by  Marguerite.  At  sight  of  Villebelle,  Touquet 
exclaimed,  in  evident  surprise : 

"  What !  you  here,  monseig — " 

He  checked  himself;  whereupon,  Marguerite  cried : 

"  Yes,  my  dear  master ;  it  is  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  since  monsieur  appeared  here,  saying  that  he 
came  from  you,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  Made- 
moiselle Blanche's  room." 

"  In  Blanche's  room  ! "  said  the  barber,  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  violent  agitation. 
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"  Yes,  in  mademoiselle's  room,  monsieur ;  and — " 

"  That  is  enough,  my  good  woman;  leave  us!"  said  the 
marquis,  in  an  imperative  tone. 

"  Leave  you  ! "  exclaimed  Marguerite ;  "  oh !  first  I 
must — " 

"  You  must  obey ! "  said  the  barber,  in  a  gloomy  voice ; 
"  leave  the  room." 

Marguerite  was  confounded,  but  she  dared  not  remon- 
strate. 

"I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  she  muttered,  as  she 
went  out ;  "  that  man  does  just  as  he  pleases  here !  It  is 
beyond  me." 

"  Well,  nurse,"  said  Blanche ;  "  what  about  the  stran- 
ger?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  who  the  man  is !  but  Monsieur 
Touquet  is  as  submissive  as  a  child  before  him.  I  left 
them  together.  My  fine  gentleman  said :  '  Leave  the 
room ! '  and  I  had  to  obey." 

"  This  is  very  surprising,  nurse." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  that  man,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why — not  disagreeable,  nurse.  Indeed,  if  I  had  not 
been  a  little  afraid  of  him,  I  think  I  should  have  found 
him  very  pleasant." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu !  I  thought  he  was  horrible,  for  my 
part ;  there  is  something  devilish  in  his  look." 

"  Oh  !  you  didn't  have  a  good  view  of  him,  nurse ;  he 
has  a  very  fine  face — features  that  command  respect,  and 
yet  are  mild  and  pleasant  at  the  same  time." 

"  Fie,  fie !  my  child !  the  idea  of  liking  such  an  imperti- 
nent creature !  Ah !  if  your  Urbain  should  hear  you !  " 

"Why,  I  should  say  the  same  thing  before  Urbain, 
nurse ;  must  I  not  say  whatever  I  think  ?  It  wouldn't 
offend  him,  for  he  knows  how  dearly  I  love  him." 
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"  Come,  my  child,  it  is  very  late ;  go  to  bed,  and  I  will 
do  the  same.  Until  to-morrow." 

"  Girls  will  always  be  girls ! "  said  Marguerite  to  her- 
self, as  she  went  upstairs  to  her  room ;  "  the  most  virtu- 
ous will  allow  herself  to  be  favorably  impressed  by  pretty 
speeches,  a  handsome  face,  and  rich  clothes!  Those 
things  are  powerful  talismans  with  women." 

When  Marguerite  had  left  the  living-room,  the  barber 
closed  and  locked  the  door.  Everything  about  him  in- 
dicated great  mental  perturbation;  however,  he  waited 
for  an  explanation  from  the  marquis,  who  watched  him 
closely  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  agitation. 

"  May  I  ask,  monseigneur,"  said  Touquet  at  last,  "  how 
it  happens  that  I  find  you  in  my  house,  when  you  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  me  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  What !  is  it  possible  that  you  don't  understand,  Tou- 
quet ?  I  desired  simply  to  lure  you  away  from  home  so 
that  I  might  obtain  admission  as  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  you  to  the  girl  whom  you  were  hiding  from  me, 
and  whom  I  was  wild  to  see.  That  is  one  of  the  little 
stratagems  which  you  yourself  taught  me  long  ago ;  but 
it  almost  always  succeeds." 

The  barber  bit  his  lips,  and  made  no  reply. 

'"Sdeath!"  continued  the  marquis;  "you  have  a  veri- 
table treasure  here,  an  angel  of  beauty  and  grace,  and 
you  conceal  her  from  me,  your  former  master,  of  whose 
penchant  for  the  sex,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  foolish  escapades  on  my  part,  you  are  well  aware." 

"  That,  monsieur  le  marquis,  is  just  the  reason  why  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  Blanche  out  of  your  sight 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  girl,  to  whom  I  stand  in 
the  place  of  parents ;  I  know  the  violence  of  your  pas- 
sions, and  I  did  not  think  that  the  honor  of  being  your 
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mistress  for  a  fortnight  would  make  that  child's  happiness 
absolutely  certain." 

"Since  when,  villain,  have  you  been  given  to  such 
reflections  ?  "  said  the  marquis,  with  a  withering  glance 
at  the  barber.  "After  assisting  me  in  all  my  intrigues, 
after  leading  me  on  to  do  things  which  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me  but  for  you,  do  you  presume  to  censure 
my  passions  and  play  the  paladin  to  the  beauties  whom  I 
distinguish  with  my  notice  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur ! " 

"  Remember  that,  although  your  hypocrisy  and  your 
falsehoods  may  be  of  service  to  you  elsewhere,  they  will 
never  deceive  me.  It  was  not  from  me  only  that  you 
have  been  hiding  this  girl ;  for  you  kept  her  a  prisoner 
in  her  chamber,  you  never  allowed  her  to  go  out !  You 
are  not  in  love  with  Blanche  yourself,  for  she  is  to  be 
married  soon;  moreover,  love  is  a  sentiment  of  which 
you  cannot  possibly  know  anything ;  your  heart  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  thirst  for  gold  alone.  So  that  there  is  some 
mystery  in  all  this,  which  I  shall  succeed  in  discovering ! " 

Touquet  turned  pale  and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  he 
stammered,  with  downcast  eyes  : 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis,  I  swear — " 

"  Enough  of  this  ! "  said  Villebelle,  interrupting  him. 
"  Hark  ye !  I  love — what  do  I  say  ? — I  adore  this  girl, 
whom  I  saw  a  few  moments  since ;  it  is  a  weaiy  while 
since  I  have  been  conscious  of  such  sentiments  as  I  felt 
in  her  presence.  This  is  no  mere  passing  whim ;  it  is  not 
one  of  those  passions  with  which  the  heart  has  naught  to 
do.  No ;  when  I  saw  Blanche,  I  was  moved,  perturbed, 
touched !  I  cannot  describe  all  that  took  place  within 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  lovely  child,  that  my  love  had  long  been  owing  to 
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her !  So  that  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  live  without  her.  Blanche  must  be  mine;  there 
are  no  sacrifices  which  I  am  not  capable  of  making  to 
attain  that  end." 

"Ah!  monseigneur,  this  is  just  what  I  feared,"  said 
Touquet,  who  seemed  to  be  genuinely  distressed  by 
what  he  had  heard.  "  You  wish  to  make  Blanche  your 
mistress." 

"  I  wish  to  make  her  happy,  for  I  feel  that  I  shall  love 
her  all  my  life." 

"  It  is  impossible,  monseigneur.  Blanche  is  to  be 
married ;  she  is  soon  to  marry  a  young  bachelor  whom 
she  loves.  So  you  see  that  your  love  would  not  make 
her  happy." 

The  marquis  paced  the  floor  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
cried  excitedly : 

"  I  tell  you  again,  Blanche  must  be  mine ;  she  must ! 
There  is  no  means  to  which  I  will  not  resort  to  gain  that 
end.  She  cannot  as  yet  love  the  man  to  whom  you  pro- 
pose to  marry  her;  she  has  known  him  only  a  few  days." 

"  Who  can  have  told  you  that,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"What  does  it  matter?  This  love,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  transitory  sentiment,  which  I  will  speedily  banish 
from  her  heart  by  overwhelming  her  with  gifts  and 
jewels,  and  trying  every  day  to  invent  new  pleasures 
for  her  amusement." 

"  Blanche  is  accustomed  to  a  secluded  life,  monsei- 
gneur; she  is  no  coquette;  your  presents,  your  jewels, 
will  not  fascinate  her." 

"  This  is  too  much ! "  said  the  marquis ;  "  your  objec- 
tions tire  me ;  I  propose  now  to  give  you  a  few  orders. 
I  order  you  to  place  Blanche  in  my  hands,  and  I  swear 
that  I  will  assure  her  an  independent  fortune.  Such  a 
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treasure  should  not  be  acquired  for  nothing,  I  real- 
ize that.  Here  are  notes  and  gold  for  six  thousand 
crowns.  You  shall  receive  as  much  more  when  you 
have  obeyed  me." 

The  barber  gazed  covetously  at  the  money  which  the 
marquis  had  spread  out  on  the  table ;  then  looked  away, 
saying  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"  Gold !  Yes,  it  has  always  been  gold  that  has  led  me 
astray.  But  this  time — no,  I  cannot.  Consider,  mon- 
seigneur,  that  in  two  days  Blanche  is  to  be  united  to- 
ner lover." 

"And  to-day — this  very  night — she  must  be  placed  in 
my  hands." 

The  barber  seemed  to  hesitate ;  from  time  to  time,  he 
glanced  at  the  money  on  the  table,  but  at  last  he  said 
with  an  effort: 

"It  cannot  be,  monseigneur;  it  pains  me  to  disobey 
you,  but  things  have  gone  too  far." 

Thereupon,  the  marquis  walked  up  to  Touquet,  seized 
his  arm,  and  said  in  an  undertone : 

"  In  that  case,  I  must  ask  my  uncle,  the  Grand  Prov- 
ost, to  order  a  new  inquiry  concerning  the  murder  of 
Blanche's  father.  Do  you  suppose,  vile  knave,  that  I 
cannot  divine  a  part  of  your  reason  for  concealing  this 
girl  so  scrupulously  from  everybody  ?  Her  beauty  was 
certain  to  attract  attention  and  many  adorers;  there 
would  have  been  much  talk  of  Blanche,  and,  in  trying 
to  find  out  who  she  is,  to  what  family  she  belonged, 
someone  might  have  made  further  inquiry  concerning 
that  unfortunate  traveller  who  was  murdered  the  very 
night  of  his  arrival  in  Paris.  People  would  have  made 
remarks  about  the  fortune  you  acquired,  no  one  knows 
how,  some  time  after  that  event." 
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"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  barber,  whose  face  had  be- 
come livid,  while  a  convulsive  trembling  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot;  "monseigneur — what  do  you  say?  Can 
it  be  that  you  believe — " 

"  I  believe  nothing  as  yet.  But  I  propose,  no  later 
than  to-morrow,  to  urge  the  magistrates  to  do  their 
utmost  to  solve  that  mystery." 

"  Monseigneur — Blanche  is  yours ! "  said  Touquet,  fall- 
ing, as  if  utterly  annihilated,  upon  a  chair. 

The  marquis  smiled  triumphantly,  and  seemed  to  forget 
everything  but  his  love,  while  Touquet,  crushed  and 
panic-stricken,  did  not  venture  for  several  minutes  to  raise 
his  eyes,  nor  could  he  recover  his  usual  self-possession. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  murmured  in  a  broken  voice : 

"  Do  not  believe,  monsieur  le  marquis,  that  it  was  the 
suspicions  you  may  have  conceived  which  made  me 
decide  to  obey  you ;  my  devotion  alone — " 

"Enough!"  the  marquis  interposed;  "not  another  word 
on  that  subject.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  appearances 
are  deceitful.  Let  us  think  now  only  of  my  love.  I  do 
not  propose  to  waste  a  moment  in  ensuring  my  posses- 
sion of  Blanche ;  and  as  you  say  that  she  is  to  be  married 
in  two  days,  she  must  leave  this  house  this  very  night." 

"  In  truth,"  said  Touquet,  "  since  she  is  to  go,  I  think 
that  it  should  be  done  with  all  possible  speed.  But  how 
can  it  be  arranged  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  know  you,  Touquet ;  you  see  obstacles 
everywhere,  and  I  recognize  none.  It  is  not  yet  midnight; 
we  have  ample  time.  I  will  hurry  home,  send  Germain,  my 
valet,  to  get  a  carriage,  and  to  go  to  my  petite  maison — " 

"You  must  not  take  Blanche  there,  monseigneur; 
she  would  not  be  safe  there,  for  it  is  too  near  Paris. 
Urbain  Dorgeville — the  man  she  was  to  marry — will 
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move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  her.  He  adores  her,  he 
is  bold  and  rash,  and  you  have  everything  to  fear  from 
his  desperation." 

"  I  fear  no  man,  as  you  know.  However,  I  think  that 
your  advice  is  good.  Blanche  is  so  pretty  !  I  am  jealous 
already  of  any  glance  she  might  bestow  upon  another 
man,  and  too  many  feather-brained  creatures  know  my 
petite  maison.  But  stay — stay — I  have  what  we  require. 
Among  the  estates  my  mother  left  me,  there  is  a  chateau 
in  the  suburbs  of  Grandvilliers,  about  twenty-two  leagues 
from  here,  and  far  enough  from  the  town  and  the  high- 
way to  be  unnoticed  by  travellers." 

"Very  good,  monseigneur;  that  will  be  a  perfectly 
suitable  place." 

"  I  have  never  been  to  that  chateau  but  once — it  is 
called  Sarcus,  by  the  way — but,  although  I  made  only 
a  very  short  stay  there,  I  was  impressed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  It  was  built  in  1522,  and  given  by  Fran- 
c.ois  I  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sarcus.  It  is  famous  in  the 
neighborhood  for  its  carvings,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
the  facades,  in  which  the  artist  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  done  before.  I  will  take  Blanche,  or  rather  have 
her  taken  there.  Twenty-two  leagues — two  sure  men — 
she  will  be  at  the  chateau  in  ten  hours  at  most.  And 
to-morrow,  after  I  have  arranged  my  business,  and 
alleged  an  indispensable  visit  to  England  as  an  excuse 
for  absenting  myself  from  court,  I  will  leave  Paris  and 
go  secretly  to  Sarcus,  to  her  from  whom  I  do  not  intend 
to  part  again.  You  see,  Touquet,  my  plan  is  without 
a  flaw,  and  no  one  will  suspect  that  it  is  I  who  have 
carried  off  your  orphan." 

"True,  monseigneur;  no  one  in  your  brilliant  circle. 
But  how  are  we  to  induce  Blanche  to  go  with  you — how 
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avoid  a  disturbance  and  shrieks  which  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  neighbors  ?  " 

"  Parbleu !  you  must  deceive  her, — that  is  your  affair. 
Has  your  wit  become  so  sterile  that  you  can  devise 
nothing  to  deceive  a  child?  You  can  make  her  think 
that  she  is  going  to  join  her  future  husband." 

"  Stay,  monseigneur — I  can  think  of  one  possible  way ; 
but  Blanche  must  not  see  you ;  she  would  suspect  some- 
thing, and  my  stratagem  would  fail." 

"  I  tell  you  again  that  she  will  go  alone ;  a  postilion 
and  two  well-armed  men  behind  the  carriage  will  answer 
to  me  for  her  safety." 

"  Very  good." 

"  It  is  midnight.  I  will  go  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements.  My  valet  will  ride  ahead  at  full  speed 
to  the  chateau,  to  carry  my  orders,  and  to  be  there  to 
receive  our  lovely  child.  At  two  o'clock,  I  will  be  in 
front  of  your  door  with  the  carriage.  You  understand — 
at  two  ! " 

"  Yes,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  said  the  barber ;  "  I  shall 
not  forget  the  time." 

"Arrange  it  so  that  Blanche  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
carriage  then.  I  leave  you.  Do  not  try  to  evade  your 
promise,  or  my  vengeance  will  be  terrible." 

"  You  can  rely  on  me,  monseigneur." 

The  marquis  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and  hurried 
from  the  house. 

Touquet  remained  for  a  long  time  in  deep  thought  and 
evident  distress  of  mind.  At  last,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
saying : 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  after  all,  whether  Blanche 
marries  Urbain  or  the  marquis  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  have 
become  so  weak  as  to  shed  tears  over  the  love  of  two 
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children  ?  By  keeping  this  girl  with  me,  I  thought  to 
ward  off  all  suspicion  !  But  I  am  to  be  relieved  at  last 
of  this  burden  that  has  weighed  so  heavily  on  me.  I 
must  put  away  this  gold.  The  marquis  promised  me  as 
much  more,  and  I  might  have  refused  it.  But,  no !  my 
destiny  must  be  accomplished :  this  metal  will  always  be 
my  compass.  I  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  the 
longing  for  it  made  me  guilty  of  deeds  which  earned  me 
my  father's  curse !  When  I  arrived  in  this  city  of  Paris, 
with  which  I  was  eager  to  become  acquainted,  I  was 
soon  cheated  out  of  all  that  I  possessed  by  people  who 
were  shrewder  than  I ;  I  had  been  duped,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  do  to  others  as  they  had  done  to  me.  I  gave 
a  free  rein  to  my  genius.  Thus  far,  I  had  done  no  great 
harm ;  but  that  infernal  thirst  for  gold !  After  ten  years, 
I  cannot  banish  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  that 
horrible  night  when — Since  then  it  has  been  impossible 
for  me  to  obtain  any  rest.  I  mean  to  go  back  to  my 
province,  and,  if  my  father  is  still  living,  try  to  obtain 
his  forgiveness ;  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  more  at  peace. 
But  if  he  knew  how  I  had  grown  rich  !  " 

The  barber  relapsed  into  his  reflections  once  more. 
The  clock  on  Saint-Eustache  struck  one.  Touquet 
walked  slowly  to  the  table,  took  the  gold,  and  went  to 
his  chamber  to  put  it  away ;  then  he  went  to  Blanche's 
room  and  knocked. 

The  poor  child  was  not  asleep ;  the  events  of  the  night 
had  excited  her  too  much  for  that.  She  fancied  that  she 
still  saw  the  stranger  seated  beside  her,  holding  her 
hand,  and  gazing  at  her  with  an  expression  which  she 
could  not  define.  Her  heart  was  oppressed ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  should  not  see  Urbain  again ;  the  marquis's 
face  constantly  came  between  her  and  her  lover,  and  the 
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depression  of  the  latter  when  he  left  her  intensified  her 
own.  Tormented  by  this  vague  uneasiness,  which  is 
often  more  painful  than  real  grief,  Blanche  could  not 
close  her  eyes,  and  when  she  heard  a  knock  at  her  door 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  her  terror  was  renewed. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  It  is  I,  Blanche,"  said  the  barber ;  "  let  me  in ;  I  have 
something  important  to  tell  you." 

Recognizing  Touquet's  voice,  the  girl  rose,  hastily  put 
on  a  dress,  and  opened  the  door.  The  barber  held  a 
lamp,  but  did  not  look  at  Blanche,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
tried  to  question  his  eyes  as  she  said : 

"  O  mon  Dieu !  my  dear  friend,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

That  phrase,  my  dear  friend,  uttered  by  Blanche's 
sweet  voice,  always  made  Touquet  wince;  he  strove, 
however,  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Be  calm,  Blanche,"  he  said,  "  and  listen  to  me.  Ur- 
bain  has  had  a  quarrel  to-night — a  duel — " 

"  O  heaven !  is  he  wounded  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  he  is  all  right ;  but  his  safety  demanded 
that  he  leave  Paris  instantly ;  otherwise,  he  would  have 
been  arrested;  so  he  has  started  for  his  estate  in  the 
country." 

"  He  has  left  Paris  without  seeing  me !  " 

"  Pray  let  me  finish :  you  were  to  be  married  here ; 
instead  of  that,  you  will  be  married  at  his  house ;  and  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest,  I  had  to  promise  that  you  should  go 
after  him  this  very  night." 

"  Oh !  instantly,  my  friend ;  whenever  you  choose ;  but 
why  did  I  not  go  with  him  ?  " 

"That  could  not  be;  Urbain  had  not  a  second  to 
lose;  by  a  lucky  chance,  one  of  my  friends  happens 
to  be  sending  his  valet  into  that  province  to  fetch  his 
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bride  to  Paris.  The  carriage  will  call  here  for  you  in  an 
hour.  Be  all  ready.  Take  nothing  with  you ;  you  will 
find  there  everything  that  you  require.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment.  And  Mar- 
guerite ?  " 

"  She  cannot  go  with  you.  I  need  her  here  to  assist 
me  in  various  matters.  I  will  send  her  to  you  in  a  few 
days.  I  must  leave  you  now;  make  your  preparations, 
and  I  will  come  for  you  when  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door." 

The  barber  left  the  room,  and  Blanche,  who  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  was  deceiving  her,  proceeded 
to  dress,  saying  to  herself: 

"  Poor  Urbain !  I  was  sure  that  something  would 
happen  to  him.  He  had  a  presentiment  of  it,  too.  How 
fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  escape!  but  I  am  going 
to  join  him,  and  I  will  not  leave  him  again." 

Meanwhile,  Touquet  had  returned  to  his  chamber. 

"All  goes  well,"  he  thought;  " the  child  will  go  away 
without  making  the  slightest  trouble.  But  what  if  Mar- 
guerite is  not  asleep — if  she  overheard  part  of  my  con- 
versation with  the  marquis,  and  attempts  to  go  with 
Blanche!  It  is  important  that  the  old  woman  should 
know  nothing  of  this.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  me  to 
make  sure  that  she  is  asleep,  as  she  has  now  the  room 
which  Blanche's  father  occupied.  No  weakness  now ;  I 
must  go  and  see." 

The  barber  took  the  lamp  and  went  to  a  closet  at  the 
end  of  his  room.  There  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but, 
making  an  effort  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  he  touched 
a  button  concealed  by  the  hangings ;  whereupon,  a  small 
door  swung  open  and  disclosed  a  very  narrow  staircase 
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leading  to  the  floor  above.  Touquet  turned  his  head 
away,  muttering : 

"Since  that  fatal  night,  I  have  not  been  in  this  pas- 
sage ! " 

He  ascended  the  stairs,  however;  his  haggard  eyes 
seemed  to  shrink  from  falling  upon  some  ghastly  object, 
while  he  held  the  lamp  in  front  of  him  with  one  trem- 
bling hand,  and  with  the  other  clung  to  the  wall  to  keep 
from  staggering. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  was  a  door  secured  by  two 
bolts.  He  threw  them  back  with  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble, and  found  himself  in  the  small  dark  cabinet  at  the 
rear  of  the  alcove  of  Marguerite's  chamber,  which  the  old 
woman  and  Blanche  had  inspected  without  discovering 
the  door  leading  to  the  staircase,  because  it  was  cunningly 
hidden  in  the  wainscoting. 

The  barber  placed  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  then  put  his 
ear  to  the  door  leading  into  the  alcove ;  he  heard  a  pro- 
longed snore,  which  indicated  that  Marguerite  was  sleep- 
ing soundly.  However,  he  softly  opened  the  door,  to 
assure  himself  that  she  was  really  asleep ;  then  he  re- 
turned to  the  secret  door,  bolted  it  anew,  and  descended 
the  stairs,  saying  to  himself  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  the  old  servant. 

Suddenly  he  made  a  false  step ;  he  held  his  lamp  close 
to  the  floor,  and  saw  some  reddish  stains  on  the  stairs. 
Although  it  was  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
nature  of  those  stains,  Touquet  recoiled  in  horror,  his 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  his  feet  seemed  afraid  to  carry 
him  over  the  stairs  that  bore  those  marks  which  terri- 
fied him  so.  In  his  confusion,  he  dropped  the  lamp, 
which  rolled  over  and  went  out,  leaving  the  barber  in 
utter  darkness  in  the  secret  passage. 
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With  every  indication  of  the  most  intense  terror,  he 
rushed  down  the  stairs  four  at  a  time,  striking  his  head 
against  the  wall,  now  on  his  feet,  now  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  saying  in  a  stifled  voice : 

"  Mercy !  mercy !  do  not  pursue  me !  Is  it  because 
I  am  going  to  sacrifice  your  daughter  that  you  terrify 
me  thus  again  ?  I  will  not  give  her  to  the  marquis ! 
No,  I  will  not !  but  leave  me ;  don't  put  your  bloody 
hands  on  me ! " 

At  last,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  violently 
threw  open  the  door  hidden  by  the  hangings,  and,  with- 
out stopping  in  his  bedroom,  where  there  was  no  light, 
went  down  to  the  living-room,  which  was  lighted  by  a 
lamp  and  by  the  fire  still  burning  on  the  hearth. 

There  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  gazed  about 
him,  wild-eyed  and  panic-stricken.  Little  by  little,  he 
seemed  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  said  at  last, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead : 

"  It  was  a  dream ! " 

At  that  moment,  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  in  front  of 
the  house,  and,  having  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his 
wits,  he  ran  to  open  the  door. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  marquis,  alighting  from  the 
travelling  carriage ;  "  I  have  come  ahead  of  time,  as 
you  see.  My  valet  de  chambre  is  already  on  the  way 
to  Grandvilliers.  The  postilion  is  in  the  saddle,  and 
these  two  men,  who  are  well  armed,  will  follow  the 
carriage ;  everything  is  ready.  And  Blanche  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  for  her ;  she  thinks  that  she  is  going  to 
join  her  future  husband,  who  fought  a  duel  to-night;  she 
has  no  suspicion,  and  by  virtue  of  this  ruse  she  places 
herself  in  your  hands." 

"Very  good." 
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"  But  keep  out  of  sight,  monseigneur ;  don't  let  her 
see  you,  or  all  will  be  lost." 

"  Have  no  fear ;  I  will  stand  in  the  recess  of  yonder 
door;  I  simply  want  to  see  her  safely  in  the  carriage. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  Sarcus,  and  I  will  dry  her 
tears." 

"  I  will  bring  her." 

The  barber  went  up  to  Blanche's  room ;  she  had  heard 
the  carriage  stop  at  the  door,  and  was  all  ready. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  friend,"  she  said,  coming  forth 
in  haste  from  her  room ;  "  I  heard  them  come." 

Touquet  walked  ahead,  followed  by  Blanche  ;  her  heart 
was  beating  fast,  and,  although  she  believed  that  she  was 
going  to  join  Urbain,  there  was  something  strange  and 
mysterious  in  that  midnight  departure,  which  caused  a 
feeling  very  like  terror.  When  they  reached  the  living- 
room,  she  looked  about  and  said : 

"  What !  Marguerite  has  not  come  to  embrace  me  and 
bid  me  adieu  ?  " 

"  No,  no;  we  had  no  time  for  that,"  said  Touquet,  taking 
her  hand  and  hurrying  her  into  the  corridor.  At  the 
street-door,  the  barber  put  out  his  head  to  make  sure 
that  the  marquis  could  not  be  seen,  then  opened  the  door 
of  the  carriage  and  said  to  Blanche : 

"  Come  quickly — get  in — let  us  waste  no  time." 

Blanche  darted  into  the  street  and  entered  the  carriage. 
Her  heart  sank  when  she  realized  that  she  was  alone,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  But  Touquet  had  already  closed 
the  door. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand; 
"  I  am  going  to  join  Urbain,  but  I  shall  never  forget  you. 
All  that  you  have  done  for  me  is  engraved  on  my  heart 
by  gratitude." 
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"  Away,  away,  postilion ! "  shouted  the  barber,  in  a 
voice  altered  by  the  emotion  he  felt.  At  that  moment, 
the  clock  struck  two,  the  postilion  cracked  his  whip, 
and  the  carriage  bore  Blanche  away  into  the  night. 

"  She  is  mine ! "  cried  the  marquis,  while  the  barber 
hurried  back  into  his  house. 


XXII 

THE    RENDEZVOUS.-BLOWS   OF   FORTUNE.— THE 
HOTEL  DE  BOURGOGNE.— THE  SEDAN-CHAIR 

Chaudoreille,  when  he  left  the  marquis's  house  in  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine  at  daybreak,  was  not  altogether  at 
ease  concerning  the  results  of  his  duel  with  Turlupin, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  some  great  personage ;  but  the 
idea  that  he  was  now  the  confidential  agent  of  the  pow- 
erful Marquis  de  Villebelle,  and  that  he  could  -at  need 
claim  his  protection,  gave  him  courage  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  reviewed  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 

The  marquis  had  promised  him  a  hundred  pistoles  if 
Blanche  pleased  his  fancy ;  Chaudoreille  was  convinced 
that  he  would  receive  the  money ;  but,  if  Touquet  should 
learn  that  the  marquis  had  been  informed  of  Blanche's 
existence  by  him,  he  would  have  every  reason  to  dread 
his  wrath,  and  the  chevalier's  terror  at  that  prospect  mate- 
rially tempered  his  joy.  Meanwhile,  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  rendezvous  for  the  evening.  Striving  to  banish  the 
thought  of  the  barber's  vengeance,  he  entered  a  cabaret, 
jingling  the  gold  pieces  he  had  won  from  Marcel,  and 
passed  a  part  of  the  day  there,  reviving  his  courage  by 
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emptying  divers  jars  of  wine.  Toward  evening,  feeling 
in  a  more  enterprising  mood,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
had  an  iron  passed  over  his  ruff,  renewed  the  paint  on  his 
face,  dyed  his  moustache  and  royale,  dusted  his  boots, 
brushed  his  hat,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous,  saying 
to  himself: 

"  However  alluring  the  princess's  charms  may  be,  I 
must  not  forget  that  I  am  to  return  to  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine  this  evening,  to  receive  a  hundred  pistoles  from 
the  marquis.  Cadedis !  for  a  hundred  pistoles  I  would 
leave  the  Grand  Turk's  favorite  sultana  and  all  his 
odalisques." 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  Chaudoreille  had 
been  walking  back  and  forth  for  half  an  hour  near  the 
spot  where  the  old  woman  accosted  him,  looking  up  at 
all  the  windows,  but  not  until  he  had  taken  pains  to  see 
that  no  water-carrier  was  coming.  At  last,  the  servant 
who  had  spoken  to  him  the  day  before  came  out  of  a 
house  df  respectable  appearance,  passed  him,  and  said  in 
an  undertone : 

"  Follow  me ;  but  do  not  act  as  if  you  were  with  me." 

"Enough,  Marton!"  And  Chaudoreille  followed 
closely  on  the  old  woman's  heels,  in  order  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her. 

They  entered  the  house;  the  servant  went  upstairs, 
put  a  finger  to  her  lips,  and  motioned  to  Chaudoreille  to 
follow  her.  He  did  so ;  but  of  a  sudden  he  seized  her 
skirt  and  stopped  her. 

"Is  your  mistress  married?"  he  asked. 

"Why?"  queried  the  old  woman,  with  a  mocking 
glance. 

"Why?  Sandis!  because  there  are  husbands  who  are 
not  at  all  submissive  in  the  matter  of  gallantry.  Peste ! 
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a  blow  with  a  dagger  is  soon  dealt !  and  I  cannot  walk 
into  the  wolf's  mouth  in  this  way." 

"  Aren't  you  armed,  monsieur,  and  aren't  you  able  to 
defend  yourself  if  anyone  should  attack  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  am  able  to  defend  myself! "  replied 
Chaudoreille,  going  back  three  or  four  stairs ;  "  but  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  marriage  tie,  and,  upon  due 
reflection,  I  prefer  to  go." 

"  Come,  come,  monsieur,"  said  the  servant,  running 
after  him ;  "  my  mistress  isn't  married,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  Sandis!  then  explain  yourself,  my  love.  My  life  is  too 
precious  to  be  rashly  exposed  to  danger.  Come,  Lisette, 
go  up ;  I  follow  you.  But  if  you  have  lied  to  me,  tremble ! " 

The  old  woman  stopped  on  the  second  floor,  opened  a 
door,  and  ushered  Chaudoreille  into  a  dainty  dining-room 
and  thence  into  a  handsomely  furnished  salon,  where  she 
left  him. 

"  Wait  here,"  she  said,  "  while  I  go  to  tell  madame." 

"  Do  not  be  long,  for  I  do  not  like  to  wait !  "  he  called 
after  her,  looking  about  him  with  some  uneasiness.  When 
he  was  alone,  he  scrutinized  the  room  with  interest. 

"This  is  very  nice,"  he  said  to  himself;  "indeed,  it  is 
quite  fine ;  she  must  be  a  woman  of  distinction.  Well, 
well,  Chaudoreille,  you  are  in  luck;  do  not  play  the 
novice,  but  bear  yourself  with  resolution.  Everything 
comes  at  once :  luck  at  cards,  money,  love !  I  was  sure 
that  I  should  make  my  way  in  time.  The  deuce !  there's 
a  hole  in  my  doublet ;  but  I  will  hold  my  hat  in  front  of 
it.  I  burn  to  see  my  princess ;  I  feel  that  I  adore  her  in 
advance !  But  it  is  rapidly  growing  darker,  and  I  am  left 
without  a  light !  This  is  very  strange  !  My  heart  beats 
fast — surely  it  is  with  love !  " — Here  Chaudoreille  raised 
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his  voice,  and  added :  "  Indeed,  if  anyone  should  dare  to 
affront  me,  Roland  has  a  keen  edge,  and  four  men  would 
have  no  terrors  for  me ! " 

At  that  moment,  a  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  behind 
him,  whereupon  Chaudoreille  fell  over  a  small  table  and 
broke  several  porcelain  cups. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  I,  monsieur,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  I  have  come 
to  take  you  to  madame." 

"  Very  good ;  but  as  you  left  me  without  a  light,  I  took 
you  for  a  rat,  and  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  them.  So 
much  so,  that  I  would  rather  fight  a  lion  than  see  so  much 
as  the  tail  of  one  of  those  little  beasts  !  What  would  you 
have  ?  all  great  men  have  their  pet  aversions. — But  lead 
the  way,  my  love." 

The  servant  led  him  through  another  room,  then 
opened  a  door,  and  ushered  him  into  a  lovely  boudoir, 
lighted  by  numerous  candles,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
a  young  woman  was  seated  on  a  sofa. 

The  old  woman  withdrew;  Chaudoreille,  greatly  per- 
turbed by  the  tete-a-tete,  which,  however,  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect,  dared  not  look  up  at  the  person  in 
whose  presence  he  stood,  but  cudgelled  his  brains  to  find 
some  appropriate  compliment.  His  Phoebus  was  recalci- 
trant, however,  and  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  attempt 
in  despair,  when  he  heard  these  words : 

"  Does  not  Monsieur  Chaudoreille  ordinarily  speak  to 
his  old  acquaintances  ?  " 

Struck  by  the  voice,  the  little  man  looked  up,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  when  he  recognized  Julia,  the 
young  Italian,  who  was  looking  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Can  it  be  ?  is  it  really  you  whom  I  see  ?  "  said  Chau- 
doreille. 
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"  What  is  there  so  extraordinary  in  that,  monsieur  le 
chevalier?  Did  you  suppose  that  the  marquis  would 
leave  me  in  his  petite  maison  forever  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not — fair  lady — I  do  not  say  that — but 
I  was  so  far — from  expecting — " 

And  he  cast  a  tender  glance  at  her,  saying  to  himself: 

"  I  always  thought  that  she  loved  me,  and  here  I  am 
now  the  marquis's  rival !  it  is  damnably  exciting." 

"  Be  seated,  Monsieur  Chaudoreille,"  said  Julia,  after 
she  had  apparently  enjoyed  for  several  minutes  the  little 
man's  embarrassment  and  the  languishing  glances  he 
bestowed  upon  her.  Thereupon,  summoning  all  his  pre- 
sumption, he  was  about  to  seat  himself  on  the  sofa  by 
her  side;  but  she  pointed  to  a  folding-chair  in  front 
of  her,  and  motioned  to  him  to  sit  there. 

"She  is  afraid  of  me,"  thought  Chaudoreille,  as  he 
obeyed  her  gesture;  "she  feels  that  she  cannot  resist 
me,  and  wishes  to  postpone  her  defeat.  I  must  not 
hurry  matters ;  my  eyes  will  do  my  work  for  me." 

"  Can  you  guess  why  I  have  sent  for  you  ?  "  queried 
the  young  Italian,  looking  at  him  with  a  mischievous 
expression. 

"  Why,  fair  lady — I  flatter  myself — I  presume — that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  guess  when  we  come  into  the 
world." 

"But  I  fear  that  you  may  have  deceived  yourself," 
said  Julia,  assuming  a  serious  tone ;  "  so  I  am  going  to 
explain." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu ! "  said  Chaudoreille  to  himself,  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  change  in  Julia's  tone ;  "  can  it  be  that  she 
means  to  kill  herself  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  marquis's  mistress,  as  you  know." 

"  To  be  sure,  since  I  myself  was  the  messenger  of — " 
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"  Silence !  do  not  interrupt  me.  If  I  do  not  seek  to 
conceal  my  weakness,  it  is  because  my  fall  was  not  due 
to  any  selfish  interest  or  to  ambition,  but  to  love  alone ; 
and  in  a  woman's  eyes  love  atones  for  many  sins !  Yes, 
I  have  loved  the  marquis  a  long  while ;  I  used  frequently 
to  see  him  on  the  public  promenades,  and,  despite  all 
that  I  had  heard  about  him,  I  was  unable  to  resist  the 
sentiment  he  inspired  in  me.  My  heart  flew  out  to  meet 
his.  So  that  you  need  not  be  surprised  that  I  assented 
so  readily  to  your  proposals;  I  flattered  myself  that 
the  marquis  would  share  the  devouring  fire  which  was 
consuming  me!  I  hoped  that  I  should  have  strength 
enough  not  to  show  him  my  love  until  I  was  certain  of 
his.  Alas !  I  relied  too  much  upon  myself!  it  was  so 
easy  for  him  to  persuade  me  that  he  loved  me!  The 
ingrate!  the  love  that  he  pledged  to  me  has  already 
given  place  to  coldness — to  indifference,  perhaps;  and 
I — I  feel  that  I  love  him  more  than  ever ! " 

Julia  had  become  excited  as  she  spoke  of  the  marquis ; 
her  glance  was  full  of  fire,  and  in  her  whole  aspect  and 
bearing  she  manifested  the  violent  passion  which  held 
her  in  its  grasp,  while  Chaudoreille,  astounded  at  what 
he  heard,  and  almost  terrified  by  Julia's  condition,  pushed 
his  folding-chair  farther  and  farther  away  as  her  animation 
increased. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  apparently  oblivious  of  Chau- 
doreille's  presence,  and  abandoning  herself  unreservedly 
to  her  feelings,  "  yes,  I  still  love  you,  too  fascinating 
Villebelle  !  This  burning  heart  breathes  only  for  you  ! 
But  I  cannot  endure  your  indifference,  and  if  you  should 
love  another — then  my  frenzy  would  know  no  bounds, 
and  I  would  avenge  my  outraged  love  in  your  blood  and 
my  rival's ! " 
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"  Great  God !  she  wants  me  to  stab  the  marquis ! " 
muttered  Chaudoreille ;  and  he  tried  to  push  his  chair 
still  farther  away;  but  that  was  impossible,  as  it  was 
already  against  the  wall,  so  he  could  only  glance  fur- 
tively at  the  door.  "  A  damnable  sort  of  a  rendezvous 
this !  The  woman  is  a  perfect  devil !  I  much  prefer  my 
concierge." 

Julia  ceased  to  speak;  she  gradually  became  calmer, 
resumed  her  ordinary  aspect,  and,  as  she  looked  at 
Chaudoreille,  could  not  restrain  a  smile  to  see  him 
cowering  against  the  hangings. 

"  Come  nearer;  come,  I  say ;  this  is  what  I  want  of  you  : 
you  are  very  intimate  with  Touquet,  you  told  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mada — mademoi — signora." 

"  The  barber  is  the  man  whom  the  marquis  ordinarily 
uses  as  his  go-between  in  his  love  intrigues;  I  think, 
therefore,  that  through  him  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
learn  whether  Villebelle  has  any  new  conquest  in  view. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you  perfectly." 

"  Will  you  consent  to  act  for  me  ?  to  tell  me  all  that 
you  can  find  out  from  Touquet  concerning  the  marquis  ? 
And  if  you  yourself  should  be  employed  again  in  his 
love  affairs,  will  you  come  at  once  and  tell  me  of  the 
plans  they  have  formed?" 

"  Yes — assuredly — I  agree  with  all  my  heart ! — Ca- 
dedis ! "  he  added  to  himself;  "  if  she  knew  what  I  told 
her  lover  yesterday,  I  should  not  leave  this  house 
alive!" 

"  Why  do  you  tremble  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing — a  nervous  attack — I  often  have  them." 

"Take  this  purse;  if  you  serve  me  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  you  will  see  that  Julia  is  grateful." 
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The  sight  of  a  well-filled  purse  restored  Chaudoreille's 
courage  in  some  measure ;  he  took  the  money,  bowed  to 
the  floor,  and  exclaimed : 

"From  this  moment,  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  your 
service :  dispose  of  my  arm,  of  my  sword,  of — " 

"There  is  no  question  here  of  your  arm  or  your 
sword;  you  are  required  to  use  your  eyes  and  ears 
alone.  Be  always  on  the  watch,  make  the  barber  talk, 
keep  yourself  informed  as  to  every  act  of  the  marquis, 
and  come  and  report  to  me  here.  Nobody  will  distrust 
you,  and  that  is  what  we  need.  Go,  and  be  sure  to  in- 
form me  as  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  if  they  in 
any  way  concern  my  love." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,"  Chaudoreille  replied,  saluting 
her  humbly. 

Julia  rang  for  her  servant,  who  came  and,  at  a  sign 
from  her  mistress,  escorted  the  chevalier  to  the  door 
without  a  word. 

Chaudoreille  breathed  more  freely  when  he  was  in  the 
street. 

"  Cadedis  /"  he  said  to  himself;  "  here  I  am,  buried  in 
intrigues  up  to  the  neck !  Julia's  agent,  the  marquis's 
right-hand  man,  and  the  barber's  confidant ;  and,  what  is 
better  than  all  the  rest,  receiving  money  from  all  three ! 
Affairs  are  going  very  well  with  me.  Peste !  this  purse 
is  well  lined.  To-morrow,  I  will  have  a  new  outfit  from 
head  to  foot;  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  pair  of  flesh- 
colored  short-clothes ;  they  will  fit  me  like  an  angel !  But 
I  must  not  forget  the  most  interesting  item — the  hun- 
dred pistoles  which  the  marquis  is  to  give  me  if  Blanche 
takes  his  eye ;  I  must  go  to  the  petite  maison.  0  fortune ! 
you  treat  me  like  a  spoiled  child !  But  no  one  can  deny 
that  you  bestow  your  favors  on  a  very  clever  blade." 
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Communing  thus  with  himself,  the  chevalier  bent  his 
steps  toward  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine ;  he  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  rang  almost  as  violently 
as  the  marquis. 

"You  make  as  much  noise  as  monseigneur,"  said 
Marcel,  as  he  admitted  him. 

"Because  I  am  entitled  to,  I  presume,"  retorted  the 
Gascon,  with  an  impertinent  air.  He  strode  rapidly 
through  the  garden  and  went  at  once  to  the  dining-room, 
where  he  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  saying : 

"  Has  my  friend  the  marquis  been  here  since  yes- 
terday ?  " 

"  Your  friend  the  marquis ! "  repeated  Marcel,  opening 
his  eyes. 

"  Why,  yes,  donkey !  or  the  marquis  my  friend,  if  you 
prefer." 

"  No  one  has  been  here." 

"  And  he  has  sent  nothing  for  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  I  will  wait.  Give  me  for  supper  the  best  that 
you  have — the  oldest  wines,  and  some  liqueur.  Well, 
why  don't  you  go,  instead  of  standing  there  like  a  statue, 
staring  at  me  ?  " 

"  What  in  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night  ?  ** 

"  No  remarks,  Marcel,  I  beg ;  and  if  you  care  to  retain 
your  place,  be  worthy  of  my  protection." 

Marcel  contented  himself  with  a  smile,  then  laid  the 
table  and  served  supper.  Chaudoreille  seated  himself  at 
the  table,  and  Marcel  did  the  same. 

"  Your  behavior  is  slightly  familiar,"  said  the  chevalier ; 
"but,  as  we  are  alone,  I  will  allow  you  to  sit  at  table 
with  me — " 

"  That  is  very  fortunate." 
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"  On  condition  that  I  am  always  to  be  served  first." 

As  they  ate,  Chaudoreille  jingled  his  purse,  counted  up 
his  gold  pieces,  and  added  what  he  had  to  what  he  hoped 
to  have.  Marcel  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Have  you  had  a  legacy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  often  have  such  legacies.  Ah!  capedebious ! 
if  the  marquis  keeps  his  word,  what  a  swath  I  will  cut ! " 

The  supper  lasted  a  long  while ;  Chaudoreille  was  so 
preoccupied  by  his  affairs  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
play  cards.  The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  no  message 
had  arrived  from  the  marquis.  The  chevalier's  hopes 
began  to  fade  away.  He  listened,  sighed,  and  exclaimed : 

"  He  doesn't  come !  Can  he  have  failed  to  find  her 
charming?  that  would  be  very  hard.  Cadedis !  suppose 
I  should  receive  a  hundred  lashes  instead  of  a  hundred 
pistoles ! " 

As  his  hopes  of  greater  wealth  grew  weaker,  his  im- 
pertinence became  less  marked ;  he  touched  his  glass  to 
Marcel's,  and  said : 

"  Your  health,  my  dear  and  true  friend  !  for  you  are 
my  friend!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  nobles  of 
the  court !  you  cannot  depend  on  them !  Good  old 
Marcel !  how  well  he  cooks !  what  a  pleasure  to  drink 
with  him  ! " 

"  So  you  don't  object,  now,  to  my  sitting  at  the  table 
with  you  ?  " 

"What!  can  it  be  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  say 
that?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  said  such  a  foolish  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Then  I  was  drunk ;  I  must  have  lost  my  head." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  had  lost ;  but  you  said  it." 
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"  Look  you,  Marcel ;  when  I  say  such  things  as  that  to 
you,  I  authorize  you  to  curse  me." 

"  All  right ;  let's  say  no  more  about  it." 

At  that  moment,  the  street  bell  rang.  Chaudoreille 
uttered  an  exclamation,  rose,  and  fell  back  on  his  chair. 

"  Can  it  be  monseigneur  ?  "  said  Marcel ;  and  he  took 
a  light  and  went  to  open  the  gate,  leaving  his  guest  half- 
way between  hope  and  fear. 

Marcel  soon  returned ;  he  was  alone,  but  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  rouleau,  which  he  placed  on  the  table 
in  front  of  Chaudoreille,  and  handed  him  a  paper  on 
which  two  lines  were  written  in  pencil,  saying : 

"  Monseigneur  sends  you  this ;  read  it." 

Chaudoreille  did  not  know  where  he  was;  he  stared 
at  the  rouleau,  the  paper,  and  Marcel,  in  turn. 

"  Read  it,"  said  the  servant.  At  last  he  took  the  paper 
in  a  trembling  hand,  and  read : 

"  I  have  seen  her ;  you  have  surpassed  my  hopes,  and 
I  double  the  promised  reward." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  Marcel,  he  doubles  the  hundred  pistoles ! " 

"  That  makes  two  hundred,  then ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  in  that  rouleau  two  thousand  fores  tournois  in  gold." 

"  Two  thousand  livres  ! " 

"  Well !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Give  me  a  little  vinegar,  Marcel,  I  beg  you ;  I  am 
going  to  be  ill." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  present  like  that  ought  not  to 
do  anything  but  good.  Here,  take  this  glass  of  brandy ; 
it  will  set  you  up." 

Chaudoreille,  being  somewhat  revived  by  the  liquor, 
opened  the  rouleau,  and  the  sight  of  the  gold  pieces  it 
contained  deprived  him  again  of  the  power  of  speech 
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for  some  minutes.  At  last,  he  faltered  in  a  voice  almost 
inaudible  from  emotion : 

"  All  this  is  mine,  Marcel ! " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  this  purse,  too ;  and  those  six  crowns  that  I  had 
left." 

"  Yes,  from  the  game  of  piquet  yesterday." 

"  I  am  a  rich  man.  Ouf !  it  gives  one  a  terrible  shock, 
my  poor  Marcel,  to  pass  suddenly  from  poverty  to  opu- 
lence !  Ah !  I  believe  I  am  going  to  stifle !  " 

"  Take  another  drink.  Faith !  if  good  fortune  pro- 
duces such  an  effect,  I  prefer  to  remain  without  a  sou, 
and  breathe  freely." 

"  Ah !  Marcel,  you  are  a  great  fool,  my  boy ! " 

"  I  am  not  very  sure,  at  this  moment,  which  of  us  is 
the  greater." 

"  Two  thousand  livres !  who  would  believe  that  one 
could  hold  his  fortune  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  like 
this." 

"  Parbleu  !  you  could  hold  much  more  than  that !  " 

"  Marcel,  do  you  know  any  estate  for  sale  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?  " 

"  No ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  must  invest  my  funds !  what  in  the  devil  am  I  going 
to  do  with  all  this  ?  To-morrow,  I  set  up  an  establish- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  I  leave  my  lodgings  on  Rue 
Brisemiche,  and  take  others  near  the  Palais-Cardinal. 
I  must  have  a  jockey ;  will  you  be  my  jockey,  Marcel  ? 
No,  on  second  thought,  you  are  too  stout.  Oh !  if  it 
wasn't  so  late,  I  would  try  a  turn  at  the  card-tables ;  but 
I  can't  venture  out  at  night  in  this  quarter,  with  so  much 
gold  on  me.  What  a  figure  I  shall  cut  in  the  gambling- 
houses  ! — and  at  faro !  First,  I  bet  a  louis  on  the  card ; 
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I  win.  Then  I  play  paroli,  and  win  again ;  I  leave  my 
money  on  the  table,  and  win  ten  times  in  succession ! 
And  I  carry  home  a  heap  of  gold !  How  shall  I  go  to 
work  to  spend  it  all  ?  Ah !  an  excellent  idea !  I  will 
dine  and  sup  twice  a  day ;  that  will  square  the  account 
for  all  the  days  I  have  fasted." 

Marcel,  whom  fortune  had  not  overwhelmed  with  her 
favors,  fell  asleep  while  Chaudoreille  formed  plans  and 
counted  his  gold  pieces ;  and  when  day  broke,  the  cheva- 
lier had  not  been  able  to  close  his  eyes.  At  the  slightest 
sound,  he  started  and  put  his  hand  over  his  treasure, 
which  he  had  bestowed  in  his  girdle. 

Chaudoreille  woke  Marcel  and  ordered  him  to  go 
out  to  fetch  a  sedan-chair ;  but  Marcel  would  not  leave 
the  house,  insisting  that  he  would  obey  no  orders  but  the 
marquis's.  Thereupon  Chaudoreille  resumed  his  arro- 
gant tone;  he  stormed  and  threatened;  but,  seeing  that 
that  did  not  move  Marcel,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
decided  to  return  to  Paris  on  foot. 

The  little  man  believed  that  he  had  grown  six  inches 
since  he  had  had  so  much  gold  at  his  disposal.  He 
hardly  deigned  to  glance  at  the  passers-by;  his  nose 
seemed  to  threaten  the  sky,  and  he  was  surprised  that 
the  sentry  on  duty  at  the  barrier  did  not  present  arms. 
Having  breakfasted  as  copiously  as  possible,  he  strolled 
about  for  several  hours  at  the  palace  which  Richelieu 
had  just  built,  and  upon  whose  construction  had  been 
lavished  all  that  the  luxury  and  elegance  of  the  age 
could  devise  to  impress  the  eye  and  to  leave  to  posterity 
a  monument  worthy  of  its  builder. 

Chaudoreille  entered  several  shops,  but  found  nothing 
fine  enough,  new  enough,  gorgeous  enough,  for  him.  He 
ordered  a  doublet  of  rose-colored  velvet,  slashed  with 
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white  satin,  short-clothes  of  the  same  material,  a  cherry 
hat  with  silver  trimmings,  and  a  girdle  with  gold  fringe 
and  tassels.  All  these  articles  used  up  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  fortune ;  but  as  he  was  certain  of  breaking  the  bank 
at  faro,  he  denied  himself  nothing,  and  two  days  hence 
he  would  be  dressed  like  the  most  fashionable  nobles  of 
the  court. 

After  ordering  his  costume,  he  betook  himself  to  one  of 
the  best  cabarets  in  the  city,  ordered  a  succulent  dinner, 
with  exquisite  wines ;  and,  having  discovered  that  it  was 
not  as  easy  as  he  thought  to  dine  twice  in  one  day, — 
which  would  be  a  very  great  resource  for  rich  people 
who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  time, — he  tried  to 
make  the  meal  last  twice  as  long  as  usual. 

He  left  the  table  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  with 
flushed  face,  gleaming  eyes,  and  rather  unsteady  legs,  he 
went  out  of  the  cabaret.  It  was  still  too  early  to  go 
to  the  gaming-house,  where  the  heavy  gamblers  rarely 
assembled  before  nine  o'clock;  and,  to  pass  the  time 
until  then,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  play,  which  he  had 
not  attended  for  a  long  while.  So  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which  he  preferred  to 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  because,  as  we  have  said,  Tur- 
lupin,  Gros-Guillaume,  and  Gautier-Garguille,  celebrated 
by  virtue  of  the  farces  they  had  exhibited  in  their  little 
Theatre  de  1'Estrapade,  had  obtained  leave  from  Riche- 
lieu to  perform  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  they 
drew  large  audiences. 

The  theatre  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was  on  Rue 
Mauconseil ;  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  and  the  aisles 
very  inconvenient.  The  auditorium  consisted  of  the  pit 
and  a  few  rows  of  boxes.  When  the  court  attended,  chairs 
were  brought  for  them.  According  to  the  royal  license, 
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dated  in  January,  1613,  all  mysteries,  honest  and  amusing 
plays,  were  to  be  performed  there ;  ere  long,  comedies  of 
a  higher  type  than  the  ordinary  buffooneries  of  the  time 
were  given;  also  works  in  which  the  divinities  of  mythol- 
ogy figured,  the  poets  of  that  day  mingling  the  sacred 
with  the  profane;  but  the  turlupinades  were  what  attracted 
and  captivated  the  public  more  than  all  the  rest. 

Chaudoreille  entered  the  hall  and  went  into  the  pit, 
where  everybody  was  standing,  and  the  constant  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  crowd  often  swept  you  from  one  corner 
to  another.  The  chevalier,  happening  to  be  behind  a 
very  tall  man,  could  not  see  the  stage ;  in  vain  did  he 
move  from  side  to  side  and  stand  on  his  toes,  he  could 
see  nothing  but  the  base  of  his  neighbor's  wig ;  he  at- 
tempted to  make  an  outcry,  but  was  speedily  silenced,  for 
Gautier-Garguille  came  forward  and  began  to  declaim 
the  prologue  which  preceded  the  play.  Let  us  listen 
to  the  buffoon,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
prologue  in  vogue  under  Louis  XIII. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  say 
to  you,  and  that  is,  not  to  lend  your  ear  so  exclusively  to 
the  symphony  of  this  pastime,  which  some  mechanical 
operators  do  not  combine  with  fustian  and  use  only  as 
music  or  a  voice,  rather  for  the  abduction  and  formal 
taking  possession  of  your  purses  than  for  the  applause 
of  your  ears ;  the  field  of  my  invention  being  so  sterile 
that,  unless  it  is  watered  by  the  mild  liquors  of  your 
good-will,  it  will  find  it  difficult  to  produce  flowers  worthy 
to  be  offered  to  you.  Philippot  will  come  forthwith,  and 
promises,  under  the  assurance  of  your  assistance,  to  make 
you  laugh  and  weep  together,  so  that  the  moderation  of 
one  may  temper  the  violence  of  the  other.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  desire,  wish,  want,  long,  crave,  and  request, 
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desirously,  longingly,  wishfully,  humbly,  and  prayerfully, 
with  my  desires,  wishes,  etc.,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
presence  and  attention,  in  a  little  playful  and  jovial  farce 
which  we  are  about  to  perform,  before  which  I  propose 
to  make  a  small,  large,  narrow,  and  spacious  petition 
which  will  make  you  laugh."  * 

While  Gautier-Garguille  delivered  himself  of  this  far- 
rago of  nonsense,  Chaudoreille  was  in  torture,  crowded, 
pushed  in  every  direction,  constantly  struck  in  the  face 
by  his  neighbors'  elbows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
trembling  for  his  pockets.  In  vain  did  the  little  man  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out ;  he  either  was  not  listened  to, 
or  was  made  to  keep  silent.  In  his  despair,  and  being 
absolutely  determined  to  get  a  little  air,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  seizing  the  wigs  of  two  of  his  neighbors,  in  order 
to  raise  himself  to  their  level ;  but  the  wigs  gave  way, 
and  the  heads  of  two  respectable  Parisian  citizens  ap- 
peared before  the  assemblage  in  all  their  nakedness. 
Thereupon,  they  shouted :  "  Stop  thief !  help  !  "  and 
Chaudoreille  added  his  voice  to  theirs.  The  performance 
was  interrupted ;  they  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  Chau- 
doreille rolling  on  the  floor  among  the  spectators'  legs, 
still  grasping  the  two  wigs. 

The  two  bald-heads  called  him  a  thief;  he  returned 
the  wigs,  explaining  his  conduct  as  best  he  could ;  they 
turned  him  out  of  the  pit,  which  was  all  that  he  wanted. 
He  went  up  to  the  boxes,  succeeded  in  finding  a  seat  in 
the  front  row,  and  from  there  cast  angry  glances  on  the 
audience. 

Meanwhile,  the  play  had  begun,  and  Turlupin  and 
Gros-Guillaume  were  on  the  stage.  Chaudoreille  rubbed 
his  eyes. 

*See  Dulaure's  Histoire  de  Paris. 
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"Sandis/"  he  said  to  himself;  "if  I  hadn't  killed 
him,  I  should  think  that  that  was  the  Prince  of  Cochin- 
China ! " 

Soon  Gautier-Garguille  appeared ;  his  make-up  was  a 
marvellously  faithful  counterfeit  of  the  Gascon ;  his  cos- 
tume was  exactly  like  Chaudoreille's,  and  he  copied  his 
manners  and  grimaces  so  perfectly  that  the  chevalier 
himself  cried : 

"  May  I  be  damned !     Am  I  double  ?  " 

The  clown,  having  discovered  his  model  in  a  box, 
bowed  to  him  with  absurd  contortions;  the  spectators 
turned  their  eyes  on  Chaudoreille ;  they  recognized  in 
the  little  man  whom  they  had  turned  out  of  the  pit  the 
one  whom  Gautier-Garguille  had  copied,  and  the  laughter 
and  applause  redoubled.  The  chevalier  saw  that  they 
were  making  sport  of  him ;  he  drew  his  sword  and  shook 
it  threateningly  at  the  pit,  because  when  one  thus  defies 
everybody  en  masse,  it  is  as  if  one  defied  nobody  at  all. 
The  spectators  laughed  louder  than  ever;  and  Chaudo- 
reille stalked  out  of  his  box,  swearing  that  he  would 
never  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  again. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  whither  several  persons 
had  followed  him,  he  gave  vent  to  his  wrath  anew,  shout- 
ing that  he  would  chastise  the  buffoon  who  had  dared  to 
imitate  him,  that  no  one  should  hold  a  man  like  him  up 
to  ridicule  with  impunity,  and  that  he  would  spend  a 
hundred  pistoles,  if  necessary,  to  revenge  himself. 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  purse,  jingled  his  gold,  took 
some  of  it  out,  and  distributed  it  among  all  his  pockets. 

"  Now,  let  someone  bring  me  a  chair,"  he  said  at  last. 

Two  men  started  at  once  to  do  his  errand.  While 
awaiting  their  return,  Chaudoreille  strutted  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  theatre,  assuming  what  he  deemed 
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a  most  arrogant  and  noble  bearing,  and  striking  his 
girdle  incessantly  to  make  the  gold  pieces  ring.  The 
two  men  soon  returned;  they  had  been  to  fetch  a 
chair,  and  would  themselves  have  the  honor  of  carrying 
Chaudoreille,  so  they  told  him. 

"This  way,  my  master!  get  in,  my  master!  you  will 
be  content  with  us." 

Chaudoreille,  who  had  never  before  been  called  my 
master,  was  delighted  beyond  measure ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  low  bow  to  his  bearers,  but  restrained 
himself,  and  leaped  into  the  chair,  stretching  himself  out 
luxuriously  on  the  cushion. 

"  Where  are  we  going,  my  master  ?  " 

"  Rue  Bertrand-qui-Dort ;  you  will  see  a  lantern  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  I  wish  to  stop." 

"  Very  good,  bourgeois." 

They  closed  the  door  of  the  chair,  and  Chaudoreille 
was  taken  up  and  borne  with  a  pleasant,  swaying  motion 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  ridden  in  a  chair.  The  pleasure  it  afforded  him 
to  be  carried  made  him  forget  the  disagreeable  scenes  at 
the  theatre ;  he  reflected  upon  his  brilliant  position,  and 
on  the  sport  he  was  going  to  have  in  playing  for  high 
stakes ;  and  he  formed  new  plans  without  number. 

Meantime,  he  had  been  a  long  while  in  the  chair,  and 
the  bearers  walked  on  and  on.  Chaudoreille  desired  to 
know  if  he  was  near  his  destination.  There  was  a  very 
small  pane  of  glass  on  each  side  of  his  seat,  but  it  could 
not  be  moved.  It  was  late,  the  streets  were  very  dark, 
and  Chaudoreille  could  see  nothing. 

"  Shall  we  be  there  soon  ?  "  he  shouted,  leaning  for- 
ward ;  but  no  one  answered,  and  they  did  not  stop.  He 
began  to  take  less  enjoyment  in  the  movement  of  his 
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conveyance ;  he  tried  to  open  the  door  in  front,  the  only 
means  of  exit  from  a  sedan-chair,  but  it  opened  only  from 
the  outside. 

The  perspiration  stood  on  the  little  man's  forehead. 
He  conceived  innumerable  suspicions,  recalled  various 
adventures  that  had  happened  in  sedan-chairs,  and  was 
repenting  bitterly  of  having  taken  one,  when  at  last  he 
felt  that  the  motion  ceased.  He  breathed  freely  again 
and  prepared  to  alight;  but  the  chair  was  suddenly 
thrown  backward  after  it  was  placed  on  the  ground,  so 
that,  when  the  door  was  opened,  it  was  over  Chaudo- 
reille's  head. 

"  How  do  you  expect  me  to  get  out  ?  "  he  cried,  trying 
to  climb  up  the  side. 

"  Before  you  get  out,  there's  a  little  formality  to  be 
attended  to,  my  bourgeois,"  said  the  bearers,  in  a  ban- 
tering tone. 

"  A  formality  ?     What  do  you  mean,  my  children  ?  " 

"  Just  give  us  all  the  gold  and  silver  you  have  about 
you ;  that  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  climb." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  villains  !  knaves  !  " 

"  Come !  do  as  we  say,  and  no  noise,  or  it  will  go  ill 
with  you." 

This  order  was  accompanied  by  the  brandishing  of  two 
daggers.  When  he  saw  the  gleaming  blades,  Chaudo- 
reille  fell  back  into  the  chair,  incapable  of  standing  on 
his  legs.  The  two  bearers  were  obliged  to  lift  him  out 
themselves.  He  cast  his  eyes  about;  but  they  were  in 
a  deserted  spot,  surrounded  by  swamps,  where  no  one 
ventured  so  late  at  night.  The  thieves  searched  him, 
stripped  him  of  all  he  possessed,  then  fled  with  their 
chair,  leaving  him  flat  on  the  ground  against  a  large 
rock,  half  dead  with  fright. 
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On  the  morning  following  the  night  that  Blanche  left 
the  barber's  house,  Marguerite  went  downstairs  at  her 
usual  hour.  The  good  woman  had  heard  nothing ;  she 
had  slept  very  soundly,  for  it  was  a  long,  long  while 
since  the  pains  and  joys  of  love  had  afflicted  her  with 
insomnia.  According  to  her  invariable  custom,  she  went 
to  Blanche's  room  to  kiss  her  and  wish  her  good-morning. 
She  found  the  door  ajar,  but  Blanche  was  not  there,  and 
the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  apartment,  the  bed  in 
disorder,  and  articles  of  clothing  scattered  over  the  furni- 
ture, all  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  extraordinary  event 
had  happened. 

Blanche  never  left  the  house  without  Marguerite.  The 
old  woman  called  her  name,  but  as  she  received  no  reply, 
she  went  down  to  the  barber's  quarters  to  look  for  her. 
Finding  her  master  alone  in  the  living-room,  Marguerite 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  she  said ;  "  where  in  heaven's  name  is 
that  dear  child  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marguerite  ?  "  said  Touquet,  who 
was  prepared  for  this  scene. 

"  Blanche,  monsieur !  Blanche  is  not  in  her  room ! 
I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  her,  in  vain.  Has 
the  dear  child  been  abducted  ?  " 

"  Abducted !  "  cried  the  barber,  pretending  to  be  thun- 
derstruck. And  he  at  once  went  to  Blanche's  room, 
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followed  by  the  old  servant  as  fast  as  her  legs  allowed. 
After  a  search  which  he  knew  to  be  useless,  Touquet 
threw  himself  on  a  chair,  crying  : 

"  The  villain  has  carried  out  his  threats !  " 

"  Who,  monsieur,  pray  ?  " 

"  The  man  you  saw  last  night." 

"  Indeed,  monsieur,  you  are  right ;  it  must  have  been 
that  man." 

"  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  Blanche ;  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  me  for  her  hand,  which  I  refused  him, 
and  this  is  his  vengeance!" 

"  But,  monsieur,  you  must  know  where  he  lives  ?  He 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  great  nobleman.  You  can 
find  our  dear  child,  surely." 

"  I  have  very  little  hope.  That  villain  assumed  a  hand- 
some costume  in  the  hope  of  captivating  Blanche ;  but  he 
is  a  nameless  intriguer,  without  home  or  profession." 

"  An  intriguer !  "  said  Marguerite,  gazing  at  her  master 
in  amazement;  "why,  monsieur,  I  thought  that  he  was 
the  same  man  whom  you  were  waiting  for  one  night  not 
long  ago,  and  who  came  so  late  ?  " 

The  barber  seemed  confused  for  a  moment  by  Margue- 
rite's remark ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  replied : 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  it  was  not  the  same  man.  I  forbid 
you  to  mention  this  event  to  anybody." 

"  And  Urbain,  monsieur;  poor  Urbain !  when  he  comes 
to-night ! " 

"  Urbain  will  join  me  in  the  effort  to  find  the  woman 
he  was  to  marry." 

With  that,  the  barber  left  the  room,  and  Marguerite 
gave  free  vent  to  her  tears.  The  good  woman  loved 
Blanche  with  a  mother's  love ;  she  could  not  accustom 
herself  to  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of  her  company. 
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She  awaited  Urbain's  arrival  impatiently;  for  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  would  be  better  able  than  anybody  to  find 
her  dear  child. 

Touquet  was  absent  part  of  the  day.  On  his  return, 
Marguerite  went  to  him  to  inquire  as  to  the  result  of  his 
efforts ;  but  he  answered  coldly : 

"  There  is  no  hope." 

Those  words  froze  the  poor  old  woman's  blood,  for 
she  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  be  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  Blanche. 

The  hour  arrived  when  Urbain  was  accustomed  to 
obtain  his  reward  for  a  day's  separation. 

"  Only  one  more  day,"  he  thought,  as  he  approached 
the  house,  "  and  she  will  be  mine !  "  His  heart  throbbed 
in  anticipation;  but  when  he  looked  up  at  Blanche's 
window  he  saw  no  light,  and  that  trifling  circumstance 
surprised  and  disturbed  him ;  or,  rather,  a  secret  presenti- 
ment forewarned  him  of  disaster;  for  in  love  presentiments 
are  not  mere  chimeras. 

Urbain  knocked,  and  Marguerite  opened  the  door,  but 
her  grief-stricken  face  and  the  tears  that  streamed  from 
her  eyes  announced  some  misfortune. 

"  Where  is  Blanche  ?  "  cried  Urbain,  staring  at  Margue- 
rite in  dismay.  The  old  woman  could  do  no  more  than 
emit  a  profound  sigh,  or  rather  groan.  The  young  man 
was  already  far  away;  he  ran,  he  flew,  to  his  beloved's 
chamber.  But  that  chamber  was  untenanted;  Blanche 
was  no  longer  there  to  embellish  it. 

Marguerite  had  followed  the  young  man  at  a  distance. 

"  In  pity's  name,"  he  cried,  running  back  to  her, "  where 
is  she  ?  Do  not  conceal  anything  from  me  ! " 

"  My  poor  boy,  summon  all  your  courage.  The  dear 
child  was  abducted  last  night !  " 
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Urbain  stood  like  one  turned  to  stone,  while  Marguerite 
told  him  all  that  she  knew.  He  listened  to  her  without 
interrupting,  apparently  unable  to  realize  the  catastrophe 
that  had  befallen  him ;  but  in  a  moment  he  dropped  into 
Blanche's  favorite  chair  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  violent  despair.  His  tears  flowed  freely ;  at  nine- 
teen, our  hearts  still  overflow  under  the  pressure  of  life's 
trials;  we  have  not  at  that  age  the  strength  of  mind  which 
is  acquired  in  the  school  of  unhappiness. 

Marguerite  tried  to  soothe  him  by  saying : 

"  You  will  find  her,  the  dear  child !  for  you  are  not 
capable  of  forgetting  her,  of  heartlessly  seeking  consola- 
tion elsewhere  for  her  loss ! " 

"  Forget  her !  "  said  Urbain,  wringing  the  old  woman's 
hands.  "  Ah !  Marguerite,  is  not  my  life  bound  up 
with  hers?  I  shall  take  no  rest  until  she  is  restored 
to  me ! " 

"  That  is  well,  that  is  well,  my  dear  Urbain  !  It  renews 
my  hopes,  to  hear  you  speak  so.  Besides,  our  poor 
girl  had  her  talisman  upon  her,  and  that  eases  my  mind 
a  little." 

"  Tell  me  again  all  the  circumstances.  A  man  came, 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  said  that  my  master  sent  him  with  a  message 
for  Blanche." 

"  The  villain  !  and  what  did  he  say  to  her  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  compliments ;  he  talked  like  a  noble, 
and  he  had  the  costume  and  manner  of  one,  although 
Monsieur  Touquet  declares  that  he  is  a  miserable  fellow, 
without  a  profession  or  a  home." 

"  He  knows  him,  then  ?  " 

"To  be  sure.  I  admit  that  I  was  afraid  of  him, 
although  he  was  not  very  bad  to  look  at;  but  such  a 
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haughty  expression  and  such  an  imperious  way  of  speak- 
ing !  I  was  so  distressed  because  I  let  him  in !  " 

"And  Blanche?" 

"  The  poor  child  trembled  like  a  leaf.  It  didn't  last 
long.  We  heard  Monsieur  Touquet  come  in,  and  the 
stranger  at  once  took  his  cloak,  bowed  to  Blanche,  and 
went  down  to  monsieur.  I  went  after  him,  but  they  sent 
me  away,  and  I  don't  know  anything  more." 

Urbain  left  Marguerite  and  rushed  from  the  room ;  in 
another  moment,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  barber, 
whose  cold  and  gloomy  air  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  Urbain's  passionate  excitement. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  have  you  learned  ?  what  have 
you  done  to  find  my  wife  ?  "  cried  the  latter ;  "  tell  me, 
what  do  you  know  ?  " 

The  barber,  confused  by  Urbain's  eager  questioning, 
replied  with  some  hesitation : 

"  I  have  made  innumerable  inquiries,  but  I  have  dis- 
covered nothing." 

"And  that  villain  who  came  here  last  night,  who  is  he?" 

"I  hardly  know  him;  he  came  to  my  shop  occasion- 
ally; but  what  I  cannot  understand  is  his  knowledge  of 
Blanche's  beauty, — for  he  had  never  seen  her, — and  how 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  access  to  her." 

The  barber  seemed  so  sincere  in  what  he  said,  that 
Urbain  regretted  having  suspected  his  good  faith. 

"Forgive  me,  monsieur,"  he  said;  "I  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  think — But  surely  you  could  have  no  object 
in  wrecking  our  happiness.  You  gave  Blanche  to  me, 
you  have  been  a  father  to  her.  You  will  join  me  in 
discovering  her  abductors,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Touquet  replied,  in  a  low  tone;  "yes,  I  will 
help  you,  I  give  you  my  word." 
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"  And  this  man's  name — you  must  know  it  ?  " 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  it.  Yesterday,  when 
I  pointed  out  to  him,  as  I  did  at  once,  that  his  love  for 
Blanche  was  sheer  folly,  he  went  away,  uttering  threats 
to  which  I  paid  little  heed." 

"  Can  we  learn  nothing  which  will  put  us  on  his  track  ? 
— But  how  was  he  able  to  get  to  Blanche's  room  ?  " 

"  False  keys  were  all  that  he  needed ;  and  in  this  city, 
you  know,  no  man  is  safe  in  his  own  house." 

Urbain  did  not  speak  for  several  moments,  and  the 
barber  avoided  his  eyes.  At  last,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Adieu,  monsieur ;  I  am  going  in  search  of  her  whom 
you  gave  me  for  my  wife." 

"  May  you  succeed !  "  rejoined  the  barber,  in  a  sombre 
voice;  while  Urbain  abruptly  left  him,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  Blanche,  but  with  no  idea  where  he  should  go. 

First  of  all,  he  visited  the  different  gates,  and  asked  if 
the  young  woman,  whom  he  described,  had  been  seen 
passing  through  during  the  previous  night ;  he  was  per- 
suaded that  no  one  could  fail  to  notice  Blanche,  that  her 
lovely  features  would  attract  attention  everywhere.  But 
he  could  obtain  no  information ;  indeed,  his  questions 
were  barely  answered ;  he  was  dressed  so  simply,  that  no 
one  cared  to  be  courteous  to  him;  for  in  the  good  old 
times,  as  to-day,  one  must  scatter  gold  with  lavish  hands, 
in  order  to  make  rapid  progress  in  such  affairs. 

"  If  all  these  people  knew  Blanche,"  thought  Urbain, 
"  they  would  not  show  such  indifference." 

As  he  dared  not  leave  Paris  without  some  indication 
of  the  direction  he  should  take,  Urbain  continued  to  walk 
at  random  about  the  capital,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being 
long  since  in  bed  and  asleep.  None  but  thieves,  lovers, 
and  the  watch  were  to  be  found  in  the  dark  streets  of 
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Paris  at  that  time  of  night.  The  young  man  often  walked 
through  several  streets  in  succession  without  meeting 
anyone;  but  still  he  walked  on,  saying  to  himself: 

"Why  should  I  go  home?  I  cannot  sleep.  What 
should  I  find  to  do  there?" 

But  love  and  desperation  do  not  make  one  tireless. 
Urbain  had  been  walking  since  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  at  three  in  the  morning,  his  legs  began  to  give  way, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  soon  be  impossible  for  him  to  go 
farther.  He  looked  about  him ;  the  moon,  which  broke 
through  the  clouds  at  intervals,  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
a  deserted  cross-roads  at  which  several  streets  leading  into 
the  swamps  met  and  crossed.  He  bent  his  steps  toward 
a  large  rock  which  he  noticed  within  a  few  yards,  intend- 
ing to  sit  down  there  and  wait  for  daylight;  but  as  he 
approached  the  rock,  he  stumbled  over  something  which 
he  had  not  seen,  and  instantly  a  voice  exclaimed : 

"  Sandis!  don't  kill  me  !     I  haven't  got  a  sou  left ! " 
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The  carriage  in  which  Blanche  sat  had  been  travel- 
ling rapidly  for  several  hours,  and  the  innocent  child  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  agitation  caused 
by  her  novel  situation.  After  passing  her  life  in  abso- 
lute seclusion,  to  find  herself  alone  in  a  carriage,  hi  the 
middle  of  the  night,  seemed  to  her  like  a  dream;  to 
convince  her  of  the  reality  of  her  position,  nothing  less 
was  necessary  than  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  and  the 
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hoof-beats  of  the  horses,  mingled  with  the  cracking  of 
the  postilion's  whip  as  he  strove  to  redouble  the  speed 
of  his  steeds,  which,  as  it  was,  went  like  the  wind. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Urbain,"  said  the  trembling  girl 
to  herself,  again  and  again ;  "  I  am  going  to  join  him ; 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  for  we  are  going  to  be 
happy.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  I  am  not  as  tranquil  in  my 
mind  now  as  when  we  were  wishing  that  we  could  hasten 
this  moment?  Then  I  hoped  to  go  away  from  Paris 
with  Urbain,  and  now  it  is  all  arranged  differently.  Poor 
Urbain !  it  is  not  his  fault.  But  why  did  he  fight  a  duel  ? 
Ah !  how  I  long  to  be  with  him !  And  to  think  that 
Marguerite  didn't  even  come  to  bid  me  good-bye !  it 
seems  as  if  everybody  had  abandoned  me ! " 

The  poor  child  wiped  away  the  tears  which  crept  into 
her  eyes,  and  looked  through  the  window,  but  it  was  so 
dark  that  she  could  see  nothing.  She  sighed,  as  she 
sank  back  in  her  seat,  saying  to  herself: 

"  Where  are  we  ?  I  have  no  idea ;  but  we  seem  to  be 
going  very  fast.  So  much  the  better !  I  shall  be  with 
Urbain  all  the  sooner." 

At  last  the  day  began  to  break.  Blanche,  who  kept  put- 
ting her  face  to  the  glass,  could  vaguely  distinguish  trees, 
fields,  and  houses.  Soon  the  morning  mist  vanished  en- 
tirely, and  the  young  traveller  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  tableau  of  the  dawn,  and  the  diversified 
landscapes  which  seemed  to  fly  past  her.  Sometimes  the 
carriage  rolled  along  a  road  bordered  with  trees  and 
hedges ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  swept  across  the  roof, 
and  the  unexpected  rustling  startled  the  young  woman. 
Suddenly  the  view  became  more  extensive ;  on  each  side 
of  the  road  were  broad  fields  of  grass  or  tillage  lands ; 
the  husbandman  was  already  at  work;  the  plough  was 
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turning  up  the  rich  soil,  and  the  spade  imparting  a  novel 
aspect  thereto.  The  trees  were  still  without  leaves,  but 
their  branches  were  beginning  to  turn  red  and  to  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  spring.  Then  they  rattled  through 
a  village,  where  the  early-rising  peasants  appeared  at 
their  doors  or  windows,  eager  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
passing  carriage.  Peace  and  health  were  depicted  on 
each  peasant  face;  these  were  their  only  embellishments, 
for  cleanliness  is  not  the  most  salient  quality  of  the  vil- 
lager, whose  children  play  on  the  dung-heaps  with  the 
geese  and  ducks.  But  nature  is  not  always  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  the  suburbs  of  Paris  are  not  the  place  to  seek 
for  Florian's  or  Berlin's  shepherds,  or  the  seductive  village 
maidens  of  our  comic  operas. 

Rustic  scenes  are  always  attractive  to  a  pure  and  art- 
less mind,  and  Blanche  said  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
the  villages,  hamlets,  and  farms  fly  past : 

"  What  joy  to  live  in  such  a  country ;  to  run  about  in 
the  fields  and  woods  !  Oh !  how  happy  I  shall  be  with 
Urbain ! " 

In  truth,  the  fields  and  woods  were  more  attractive  than 
Rue  des  Bourdonnais  and  the  barber's  dismal  house. 

The  carriage  did  not  stop ;  the  postilion's  orders  were 
to  go  at  full  speed  to  the  chateau,  though  the  horses 
should  drop  dead  on  arriving  there.  Blanche  had  no 
idea  how  far  from  Paris  Urbain's  estate  in  the  country 
might  be ;  moreover,  as  she  had  never  been  in  a  carriage 
before  within  her  memory,  it  seemed  to  her  that,  travel- 
ling so  rapidly,  they  must  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
About  one  in  the  afternoon,  they  drove  through  the 
pretty  town  of  Grandvilliers,  where  a  large  number  of 
factories  provided  the  people  with  work  and  a  comfort- 
able living.  But  they  did  not  stop  there ;  the  carriage, 
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turning  to  the  right,  crossed  a  level  tract  of  country, 
toward  a  building  which  could  be  seen  at  some  little 
distance,  and  which  was  justly  called  the  marvel  of  that 
whole  region :  it  was  the  chateau  of  Sarcus,  whose 
graceful  facade  could  be  distinguished  in  the  distance. 

Blanche  noticed  the  chateau,  but  was  very  far  from 
thinking  that  that  was  the  end  of  .her  journey.  How- 
ever, she  gazed  with  interest  at  the  magnificent  structure, 
and  the  nearer  they  drew,  the  easier  it  was  for  her  to 
distinguish  the  carvings  and  the  work  of  the  famous 
artists  who  had  surpassed  themselves  in  their  efforts  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  gallant  monarch  who  was 
no  less  renowned  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  than  as  a  lover 
of  the  fair  sex. 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and,  when  it  reached  the  cha- 
teau, instead  of  passing  by,  entered  the  courtyard  of 
that  lordly  habitation. 

"Well !  well !  what  is  he  doing?"  said  Blanche,  trying 
to  open  the  door ;  "  this  is  not  the  place ;  this  cannot  be 
the  place.  Urbain  has  not  a  great  house  like  this ;  the 
coachman  has  made  a  mistake." 

But  the  carriage  stopped  in  a  spacious  courtyard;  a 
valet  dressed  in  a  rich  livery  opened  the  door,  and,  with 
a  most  respectful  air,  offered  Blanche  his  hand  to  assist 
her  to  alight. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  will  not  get  out,"  said  the  innocent  child, 
looking  at  the  servant  in  amazement ;  "  this  is  not  where 
I  am  going;  there  is  surely  some  mistake.  This  is  a 
chateau  !  It  cannot  be  Urbain's  house ;  if  it  were,  he 
would  be  here  to  meet  me." 

"  No,  madame ;  there  is  no  mistake,"  said  Germain,  the 
marquis's  valet,  who  had  arrived  two  hours  ahead  of 
the  carriage,  to  give  orders  to  the  concierge  and  to  have 
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apartments  prepared  for  Blanche.  "  This  is  the  end  of 
your  journey,  and  everything  is  ready  for  your  reception 
here." 

"  Here! "  said  Blanche,  and  she  jumped  lightly  to  the 
ground,  then  looked  about  her  in  surprise.  "  But  where 
is  he  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  He  has  not  yet  arrived,  madame,"  replied  Germain, 
who  had  received  orders  from  his  master  to  mention  no 
names,  and  not  to  disabuse  the  young  woman  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  her  journey. 

"  What !  he  has  not  arrived !  I  thought  that  he  started 
before  I  did.  Did  he  not  come  directly  here  ?  Oh !  I 
understand.  He  was  afraid  of  being  pursued,  so  he  had 
to  come  secretly,  to  make  a  detour." 

"  That  is  it,"  replied  the  valet,  with  a  smile ;  "  and  I  do 
not  think  that  he  will  arrive  before  evening." 

"  Poor  Urbain !  what  a  disappointment !  To  have  to 
wait  until  this  evening !  " 

"  If  madame  will  follow  me,  I  will  take  her  to  the 
apartment  which  has  been  prepared  hurriedly  for  her." 

"I  am  not  madame;  my  name  is  Blanche.  We  are 
not  married  yet;  but  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  I  hope  to 
become  his  wife.  Lead  the  way,  monsieur;  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

The  valet  entered  a  large  hall,  ascended  a  marble  stair- 
case, then  led  Blanche  through  divers  superb  galleries, 
with  windows  of  stained  glass  in  many  colors  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  pictures  representing  the  most 
attractive  scenes  of  mythology. 

Blanche  could  not  tire  of  gazing  at  what  she  saw; 
unable  to  recover  from  her  surprise,  she  stopped,  and 
said  to  Germain  in  a  voice  which  she  strove  to  render 
even  more  appealing  than  it  was  by  nature: 
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"  Tell  me  the  truth,  monsieur,  I  entreat  you  :  does  this 
magnificent  place  belong  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  this  chateau  is  really  his." 

"  Ah !  I  suspected  that  it  was  a  chateau !  And  he  said 
that  he  had  only  a  tiny  house!  I  call  this  perfectly 
enormous.  But  one  must  be  very  rich  to  have  a  chateau 
like  this,  and  Urbain  used  sometimes  to  lament  that  he 
had  not  a  great  fortune  to  share  with  me." 

"  It  must  be  that  he  wanted  to  surprise  you,  made- 
moiselle." 

"  The  naughty  boy !  As  if  I  should  not  love  him  as 
well,  rich  or  poor !  Mon  Dieu !  how  immense  these 
galleries  are,  and  these  beautiful  rooms !  we  shall  lose 
ourselves  here!  And  Marguerite — how  surprised  she 
will  be !  Are  there  cows  here,  monsieur,  and  rabbits  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  whatever  you  wish,  mademoiselle." 

"  Urbain  promised  me  a  fine  cow,  and  I  mean  to  milk 
her  myself,  and  churn  the  milk  to  make  butter  and 
cheese ;  that  will  be  such  fun ! " 

Germain  turned  his  face  away  to  conceal  a  smile,  for 
the  girl's  rustic  tastes  seemed  strange  to  the  nobleman's 
valet.  A  moment  later,  he  opened  a  door,  saying : 

"  This  is  the  apartment  which  has  been  prepared  for 
you,  mademoiselle ;  if  it  does  not  please  you,  you  may 
choose  any  other  in  the  chateau,  and  your  orders  will 
be  executed  instantly." 

"  Oh !  I  am  comfortable  anywhere,"  said  Blanche,  as 
she  entered  a  richly  furnished  room,  where  there  were 
mirrors  in  which  she  could  see  herself  from  head  to 
foot.  "  It  is  too  beautiful  here,"  she  said,  as  she  ob- 
served the  hangings,  the  curtains,  and  the  candelabra 
with  which  the  room  was  decorated.  Then  she  passed 
into  another  room,  no  less  sumptuously  furnished,  in 
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which  was  a  bed  surrounded  by  silk  curtains  with  gold 
fringe. 

"  If  he  were  here,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  sigh,  "  all  this 
would  please  me  much  more.  Where  do  these  windows 
look  ?  " 

Germain  made  haste  to  open  the  windows,  at  each  of 
which  was  a  spacious  balcony.  Blanche  could  not  re- 
strain a  cry  of  delight  when  she  saw  the  lake  that  bathed 
the  walls  of  that  part  of  the  chateau  in  which  her  apart- 
ment was.  The  lake  lay  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
field,  and  had  its  outlet  among  some  high  rocks,  over 
which  the  water  fell  into  a  large  basin.  At  the  right 
of  the  field  were  woods ;  on  the  other  side,  there  was 
a  lovely  view  of  considerable  extent,  bounded  by  chains 
of  hills  running  in  different  directions. 

"Ah!  how  lovely  it  is!"  cried  Blanche;  "what  a 
beautiful  view ! " 

"  Mademoiselle  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  it  as  yet ; 
when  the  fields  are  clothed  in  verdure  once  more,  this 
spot  will  be  much  lovelier." 

"  But  I  would  like  to  go  for  a  walk  to  all  these  places  that 
I  see ;  to  run  about  in  yonder  field,  and  row  on  this  lake, 
whose  water  laps  these  walls,  and  looks  so  clear  and  pure." 

"  That  is  easily  done,  mademoiselle ;  all  that  you  see 
belongs  to  the  park  of  the  chateau.  When  you  desire 
to  visit  the  gardens,  to  stroll  in  the  park,  or  to  go  upon 
the  lake,  I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  you." 

"What!  you  say  that  all  that  I  can  see  belongs  to 
Urbain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  it  all  belongs  to  the  chateau." 

Every  word  that  Germain  uttered  added  to  Blanche's 
surprise ;  for  she  could  not  understand  how  her  gentle- 
mannered  lover  could  have  deceived  her  to  such  an 
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extent.  But  she  had  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  the  treachery 
of  which  she  was  the  victim.  The  valet  rang  a  bell,  and  a 
village  girl  entered  the  room  and  courtesied  awkwardly  to 
Blanche,  who  returned  her  salutation  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  This  girl  is  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle,"  said  Ger- 
main; "she  will  act  as  your  maid,  if  you  choose  to 
accept  her  services." 

"  Oh !  I  always  wait  upon  myself;  I  don't  need  any- 
one, I  thank  you." 

"At  all  events,  Marie  will  come  when  you  ring.  Made- 
moiselle must  feel  the  need  of  repose  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  night,  and  we  will  retire." 

Germain  made  a  sign  to  Marie,  who  left  the  room,  after 
two  more  reverences,  followed  by  the  marquis's  valet. 

When  Blanche  was  at  last  alone  in  her  new  apart- 
ment, she  looked  about  once  more  with  wondering  eyes. 
Everything  that  had  happened  to  her  since  the  preceding 
evening  seemed  like  a  dream;  she  stopped  in  front  of 
the  mirrors  and  other  beautiful  furniture,  and  murmured 
with  a  sigh : 

"All  this  is  his!  Why  this  mystery?  Perhaps  he 
was  afraid  that  I  would  love  him  for  his  fortune  alone ! 
Ah !  dearest  Urbain,  it  is  you,  you  alone,  that  I  love,  and 
I  would  leave  this  beautiful  chateau  very  soon  if  I  had 
to  live  here  without  you !  But  we  shall  be  happy  here 
together,  although  it  is  very  large  for  us  two." 

Fatigued  as  she  was  by  her  journey,  Blanche  threw 
herself  on  the  bed ;  sleep  soon  closed  her  eyelids,  and  she 
slept  quietly,  believing  that  she  was  under  Urbain's  roof. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  she  woke ;  her  first  thought,  as 
she  rose,  was  to  look  at  a  clock  that  stood  on  the  mantel. 

"  How  long  it  still  is  before  evening ! "  she  sighed ; 
"  what  shall  I  do  till  then  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  were  lost  in 
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this  superb  chateau  !  If  only  Marguerite  were  here,  we 
would  talk  about  him,  and  the  time  would  pass  more 
quickly! " 

As  she  looked  about  the  room,  she  saw  a  little  door 
which  she  had  not  previously  noticed ;  she  opened  it  and 
found  herself  in  a  dressing-room  supplied  with  every- 
thing that  the  most  fastidious  petite-mcntresse  could 
desire.  But  Blanche  looked  indifferently  on  the  vast 
assortment  of  toilet  articles  of  the  rarest  beauty.  In 
her  dream  of  happiness  for  the  future,  she  had  looked 
forward  to  nothing  more  than  a  small  farmhouse,  a 
stable,  a  pigeon-cote,  and  a  garden ;  her  mind  could  not 
accustom  itself  to  the  substitution  of  the  chateau  for  the 
farmhouse. 

She  left  the  dressing-room,  and  returned  to  the  first 
room  of  her  suite,  where  she  found  a  table  covered  with 
everything  that  could  tempt  the  appetite. 

"  How  thoughtful !  "  said  Blanche  to  herself;  "  really,  I 
am  treated  like  a  queen.  Urbain  must  have  ordered 
them  to  lavish  all  these  attentions  on  me." 

She  rang,  and  Marie  appeared ;  but  she  was  closely 
followed  by  Germain,  who  did  not  choose  to  lose  sight 
of  the  peasant  until  the  marquis's  arrival,  lest  she  should 
tell  Blanche  what  he  wished  still  to  conceal  from  her. 

"  Is  this  table  laid  for  me  ?  "  inquired  Blanche. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  Germain  replied;  "I  thought  that 
you  would  desire  to  breakfast.  Excuse  me  for  offer- 
ing you  nothing  better ;  but,  as  we  were  not  notified — " 

"  Nothing  better !  You  are  jesting,  of  course.  There 
is  enough  for  ten  people,  and  at  Monsieur  Touquet's  we 
never  had  more  than  two  dishes  for  our  dinner." 

She  took  her  place  at  the  table.  Germain  stood 
at  some  distance,  and  Marie  waited  upon  her  without 
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opening  her  mouth,  but  dropping  a  courtesy  every  time 
that  she  passed  her  a  plate.  So  much  ceremony  bored 
the  young  woman,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  a  simple 
and  frugal  mode  of  life.  She  soon  left  the  table,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  walk  in  the  park.  Germain  at 
once  conducted  her  through  the  gallery  and  several  pas- 
sages to  a  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  garden.  Blanche  breathed  more  freely  in  the  park 
than  under  the  carved  ceilings  of  the  chateau.  She  left 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  walked  through  a  little  wood,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  a  portion  of  the  park  laid  out  after 
the  English  fashion,  with  paths  running  hither  and  thither 
in  all  directions.  But  whenever  she  turned,  she  saw 
Germain  in  the  distance,  for  he  did  not  let  her  out  of  his 
sight. 

"  He  is  afraid  that  I  may  lose  my  way,  I  suppose,"  she 
thought ;  "  this  park  is  so  extensive — it  would  be  very 
easy  to  go  astray." 

After  quite  a  long  walk,  Blanche  returned  to  the  cha- 
teau ;  Germain  escorted  her  to  her  rooms  once  more, 
and  asked  her  at  what  hour  she  wished  to  dine. 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  hungry,"  was  her  reply ;  "  I  prefer  to 
wait  until  he  comes,  and  sup  with  him !  for  he  will  come 
to-night,  will  he  not,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  the  valet  replied,  with  a  respectful  incli- 
nation ;  and  he  left  the  poor  child  pensive  and  depressed, 
for  his  words — "I  think  so" — seemed  to  her  far  from 
positive. 

She  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  balconies  overlook- 
ing the  lake,  and  there,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
horizon,  abandoned  herself  to  her  thoughts  and  longed 
for  the  night,  which  was  to  unite  her  to  the  object  of 
her  love. 
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At  last,  as  darkness  came  on,  the  horizon  became  more 
contracted,  a  light  mist  seemed  to  rise  between  her  eyes 
and  distant  objects,  and  soon  she  could  see  no  more  than 
a  few  yards  away.  Then  her  heart  swelled  with  joy,  and 
she  left  the  balcony,  saying  to  herself: 

"  The  night  has  come ;  he  will  soon  be  here ! " 

Germain  entered  the  room  and  lighted  the  candles. 

"  As  soon  as  he  arrives,"  said  Blanche,  "  do  not  fail  to 
tell  him  that  I  am  here  and  waiting  for  him." 

"  He  will  come  to  you  at  once,  mademoiselle,"  replied 
the  valet,  with  a  smile ;  and  he  left  the  room,  reminding 
Blanche  to  ring  if  she  wished  for  anything. 

If  Urbain's  image  had  not  been  constantly  in  her  mind, 
she  would  perhaps  have  been  terrified  at  being  all  alone, 
at  night,  in  a  house  which  she  hardly  knew,  and  in  a 
room  which  seemed  to  her  of  vast  size  compared  with 
the  tiny  chamber  she  had  occupied  at  the  barber's.  But 
love  is  the  best  remedy  against  fear;  and  the  maiden 
who  cannot  go  into  a  cellar  without  trembling,  even 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  will  go  without  a  tremor,  with 
no  light  at  all,  when  she  is  sure  of  finding  her  sweetheart 
there. 

Blanche  counted  the  minutes.  When  the  clock  struck 
nine,  she  said  to  herself: 

"  He  cannot  be  much  longer ;  if  only  nothing  has  de- 
layed his  journey !  And  Monsieur  Touquet  said  that  he 
would  be  here  before  me ! " 

She  sighed  and  walked  about  the  room  a  while,  then 
opened  a  window,  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  watched 
the  moon's  reflection  in  the  placid  water  of  the  lake,  and 
wondered  at  the  silence  of  the  chateau,  where  everything 
seemed  to  sleep  as  in  the  picture  which  the  moon  pre- 
sented to  her  eyes.  That  profound  silence  did  not  point 
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to  Urbain's  arrival,  and  Blanche  would  have  been  glad 
if  the  deathlike  calm  of  the  night  had  been  disturbed  by 
some  bustle  and  noise. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  a  long  way  from  the  entrance  to  the 
chateau,"  she  thought,  trying  to  console  herself;  "  it  is 
such  a  huge  place !  I  cannot  hear  what  is  going  on  in 
the  other  wings." 

Another  hour  passed,  and  anxiety  and  melancholy 
took  possession  of  the  poor  girl ;  she  went  back  and 
forth  from  her  room  to  the  balcony,  then  opened  her 
door  and  walked  a  few  steps  along  the  gallery. 

Her  lovely  eyes  were  no  longer  lighted  by  joy  and 
hope,  and  she  could  hardly  hold  back  the  tears,  which 
were  all  ready  to  flow. 

"  What  fresh  misfortune  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  " 
she  said  aloud,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  she  sank  into  a 
great  easy-chair. 

But  suddenly  the  prevailing  silence  was  succeeded  by 
a  loud  noise.  Blanche  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened ; 
she  fancied  that  she  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  a  car- 
riage, the  hoof-beats  of  horses,  and  the  barking  of  dogs. 
Soon  doors  were  thrown  open  and  closed. 

"  There  he  is !  it  is  he ! "  she  cried ;  and  she  ran  out 
into  the  gallery  to  meet  her  lover ;  but  the  gallery  was 
not  lighted,  and,  as  Blanche  did  not  know  the  way,  she 
might  easily  lose  herself  in  those  great  rooms ;  so  that 
it  was  better  to  wait  in  her  own. 

She  continued  to  listen ;  the  rumbling  of  the  carriage 
had  ceased,  but  she  still  heard,  at  brief  intervals,  foot- 
steps and  voices  and  the  slamming  of  doors. 

"  Surely  someone  has  arrived,"  she  thought ;  "  and  it 
cannot  be  anyone  but  him ;  why  then  does  he  not  come 
to  me  ?  " 
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She  ran  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  again  and  again,  but 
no  one  appeared.  Surprised  at  being  thus  neglected, 
she  took  a  candle,  and  was  about  to  venture  into  the 
gallery,  when  she  heard  hurried  footsteps  approaching. 

"  Here  he  is  at  last !  "  she  cried,  and  ran  to  the  door ; 
but  she  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement  when  she  saw 
before  her  the  stranger  who  had  found  his  way  into  the 
barber's  house  the  night  before. 

The  marquis  stopped  in  the  doorway,  and  saluted 
Blanche,  looking  her  in  the  face  with  an  expression  that 
was  at  once  affectionate  and  respectful.  She,  meanwhile, 
hardly  recovered  from  her  surprise,  looked  anxiously  into 
the  gallery,  and  said  to  the  marquis  in  an  appealing  tone : 

"  Is  not  Urbain  with  you  ?  " 

Blanche's  voice  was  so  sweet,  and  betrayed  so  clearly 
her  disquietude,  that  Villebelle  was  deeply  moved,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  was  conscious  of  a 
pang  of  remorse  for  the  pain  he  was  about  to  inflict  on 
the  poor  girl.  Blanche  repeated  her  question  in  a  tone 
of  entreaty,  and  the  marquis  replied,  averting  his  eyes : 

"  I  have  come  alone." 

"  Oh !  monsieur,  in  pity's  name,  what  has  happened  to 
him  ?  "  cried  Blanche,  stepping  toward  the  marquis  and 
holding  out  her  hands  with  an  anxious  gesture.  Ville- 
belle looked  at  her ;  the  conflicting  emotions  which  agi- 
tated her  at  that  moment  seemed  to  make  her  even  more 
captivating;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire;  her  lips,  half 
parted  for  another  question,  disclosed  two  rows  of  pearls; 
and  her  hair,  falling  in  disorder  over  her  forehead,  added 
a  new  attraction  to  her  angelic  face.  The  marquis  felt 
his  remorse  fade  away  at  the  sight  of  so  many  charms. 
Moreover,  being  in  the  habit  of  treating  virtue  as  a  chi- 
mera, and  constancy  as  sheer  folly,  he  flattered  himself 
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that  he  could  speedily  assuage  Blanche's  grief,  and, 
deeming  it  useless  to  prolong  her  error,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  said : 

"Deign  to  forgive  me,  charming  girl;  this  chateau 
belongs  to  me;  you  are  not  under  Urbain's  roof,  but 
under  that  of  a  man  who  adores  you,  and  who  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  you  happy." 

Blanche  seemed  not  to  understand ;  she  gazed  at  the 
marquis  with  an  expression  of  terror,  saying : 

"  I  am  not  in  Urbain's  house  !  but,  monsieur,  where  is 
he,  in  heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  I  care  very  little  where  he  is,  but  I  do  not  advise  him 
to  come  here  in  search  of  you." 

"  Monsieur,  it  was  with  Urbain  that  I  was  to  leave 
Paris ;  I  knew  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  me 
here;  I  said  that  Urbain  could  not  have  such  a  large 
house.  You  will  take  me  to  him  at  once,  will  you  not, 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lovely  child !  It  was  I  who  caused  you  to 
be  carried  off,  and  I  will  not  give  you  up  to  anyone." 

"  Carried  off!  what  do  you  mean  ?  Urbain  fought  a 
duel ;  he  fled  from  Paris,  and  that  is  why  I  came  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  We  had  to  tell  you  all  that,  to  induce  you  to  come 
willingly." 

"  O  my  God!  can  it  be  ?  But,  no;  it  was  my  guardian, 
Monsieur  Touquet  himself,  who  put  me  into  the  carriage." 

"Yes,  adorable  Blanche;  it  was  your  guardian,  honest 
Touquet,  who  seconded  my  plans  and  delivered  you  to 
my  love." 

At  last,  the  girl  realized  the  ghastly  truth.  Her  knees 
gave  way  under  her,  the  color  fled  from  her  cheeks,  and, 
without  a  word,  she  was  falling  to  the  floor,  when  luckily 
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the  marquis  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her 
to  the  bed,  and  rang  the  bell  violently.  Germain  appeared 
at  once. 

"  Help !  Send  someone  here  !  "  said  the  marquis,  in 
great  agitation.  "  She  has  lost  consciousness !  Isn't 
there  any  woman  in  the  chateau  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  yes,  monseigneur." 

Germain  called  Marie,  and  the  buxom  peasant  answered 
the  summons. 

"Give  your  whole  attention  to  this  young  woman," 
said  the  marquis;  "do  not  leave  her  for  an  instant.  If 
she  does  not  recover  consciousness  soon,  hasten  to  me 
and  tell  me." 

"  Very  good,  monseigneur,"  Marie  replied,  dropping  a 
courtesy ;  and  Villebelle  left  the  room  with  Germain. 

The  marquis,  fatigued  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
had  travelled  from  Paris,  went  to  his  own  room  and 
threw  himself  on  a  couch.  While  Germain  assisted  him 
to  undress,  he  inquired  what  Blanche  had  said  and  done 
since  her  arrival. 

"  She  supposed  that  she  was  at  one  Monsieur  Urbain's 
house,  monseigneur,  and,  according  to  your  orders,  I  did 
not  set  her  right." 

"  She  seems  to  love  him  more  than  I  thought,"  said 
the  marquis,  with  a  sigh. 

"Oh!  monseigneur,  a  mere  girl's  love;  a  great  fire 
that  goes  out  of  itself." 

"  May  you  be  right !  But  Blanche  isn't  at  all  like  any 
of  the  women  I  have  seen  before.  There  is  a  candor,  an 
outspokenness,  about  her — a  something,  I  don't  know 
what,  which  commands  respect.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
sentiment  with  which  she  inspires  me.  Her  tears  fall 
on  my  heart !  I  mean  to  triumph  over  her  by  dint 
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of  attentions,  deference,  love.  It  will  take  a  long  time, 
perhaps.  But,  no  matter !  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
imposing  silence  on  my  passion,  of  submitting  to  what- 
ever she  demands.  I  am  genuinely  in  love,  Germain,  as 
you  see ;  for  I  really  don't  know  myself,  and  in  Blanche's 
presence  I  believe  I  shall  be  as  timid  as  a  child." 
"  We  will  see  how  long  this  lasts,  monseigneur." 
"Ah!  you  don't  understand  what  I  feel!  Germain, 
you  will  go  to  Paris  to-morrow  morning ;  I  will  give  you 
all  the  money  that  you  need,  and  you  will  bring  back  the 
prettiest  and  newest  things  you  can  find  in  fabrics  and 
jewels.  Do  not  spare  expense,  so  long  as  it  may  please 
Blanche." 

"  Count  upon  me,  monseigneur." 
"  What  servants  are  there  in  this  chateau  ?  " 
"The  old  concierge,  who  never  stirs  from  his  door. 
He  fancies  himself  the  keeper  of  a  citadel.     His  daugh- 
ter, Marie,  whom  monseigneur  saw  just  now,  is  the  only 
woman  I  found  here." 

"  Is  she  capable  of  waiting  on  Blanche  ?  " 
"  Oh !    yes,  monseigneur ;   she  is   rather  stupid   and 
awkward,  but  faithful  and  obedient.    Her  father  answered 
for  her ;  but  Mademoiselle  Blanche  seems  to  prefer  to  do 
without  a  lady's  maid." 
"Any  others?" 

"  The  gardener,  an  old  fool  who  hasn't  an  idea  beyond 
his  plants.  The  villagers  he  employs  never  come  inside 
the  chateau.  Oh !  I  forgot — there  is  an  old  butler-cook, 
a  great  sot,  I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen,  who  never 
ventures  to  leave  his  kitchen,  and  in  his  master's  absence 
shuts  himself  up  in  the  cellar." 

"Very  good.  But  I  must  have  people  here  to  watch 
Blanche  without  her  knowledge,  so  that  she  cannot 
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escape  if  it  should  ever  occur  to  her  to  try  it ;  and  I  have 
brought  two  fellows  from  Paris  who  will  do  that  work 
perfectly.  Oh !  Germain,  if  I  succeed  in  winning  Blanche's 
love,  how  happy  I  shall  be !  But  I  am  anxious  to  have 
news  of  her.  Go — call  Marie ;  I  cannot  remain  in  this 
uncertainty." 

Germain  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
peasant  girl,  who  had  already  left  Blanche. 

"  Well !  how  is  she  now  ?  "  asked  the  marquis. 

"  That  young  lady,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"Oh!  it's  some  time  since  she  came  back  to  life, 
monseigneur." 

"And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  Oh  !  my  word,  monseigneur,  a 
lot  of  things  I  didn't  understand.  Wait  a  minute;  I 
remember  now;  she  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  you 
was  the  man  that  owned  the  chateau ;  and  when  I  told 
her  yes,  she  began  to  cry." 

"  She  is  weeping  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  monseigneur ;  she  don't  do  anything  else  ! 
and  then  she  asked  me  your  name." 

"  What  did  you  answer  ?  " 

"Dame!  I  told  her  your  name  was  monseigneur  le 
marquis." 

"  Did  she  ask  you  any  other  questions  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  her  ?  " 

"  She  told  me  that  I  would  please  her  if  I  went  away, 
monseigneur." 

The  marquis  motioned  to  them  to  leave  him  alone. 
He  desired  to  abandon  himself  without  witnesses  to  the 
sentiments  that  oppressed  him.  He  was  overjoyed  to 
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have  Blanche  in  his  chateau;  but  her  distress  impaired 
his  happiness.  He  dared  not  return  to  her  room,  but 
deemed  it  advisable  to  wait  until  the  first  paroxysm  of 
grief  had  passed.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep  shunned  his  eyes ;  Blanche's  face 
was  constantly  before  him,  and  with  it  awoke  the  mem- 
ory of  divers  youthful  errors,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
banish  from  his  thoughts. 

While  Villebelle  strove  to  convince  himself  that  his 
sleeplessness  and  agitation  were  due  to  love  alone, 
Blanche  passed  in  tears  that  night  which  she  had  awaited 
so  impatiently.  Convinced  at  last  that  she  was  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  whom  the  barber  had  deliberately 
betrayed  her,  she  realized  all  the  horror  of  her  situa- 
tion. But  as  Marguerite  had  accustomed  her  to  place 
her  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and  never  to  doubt  His 
power,  she  prayed  fervently  to  Him,  and  implored  Him 
to  unite  her  to  Urbain.  On  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
upraised  to  heaven,  and  her  eyes  inflamed  with  tears,  she 
passed  a  great  part  of  that  night,  and  the  dawn  found 
her  in  that  attitude. 

Marie  came  to  receive  her  orders :  Blanche  expressed 
a  wish  for  nothing  but  liberty,  and  Marie's  reply  was  to 
bring  her  her  breakfast.  An  hour  later,  the  marquis 
entered  the  room.  Blanche  did  not  see  him;  she  was 
sitting  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  apparently 
absorbed  by  grief. 

Villebelle  motioned  to  Marie  to  go  out;  then  he  gazed 
in  silence  upon  the  girl  before  him  who,  since  the  night 
before,  had  been  reduced  to  utter  misery  because  she 
was  pretty  and  had  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  a  rich 
and  powerful  man,  who  thought  that  any  woman  should 
be  only  too  happy  to  satisfy  his  passions. 
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But  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Blanche's 
features,  her  red  eyes,  still  filled  with  tears,  made  a  pain- 
ful impression  on  the  great  nobleman;  he  preferred  re- 
proaches to  the  aspect  of  that  dumb  sorrow,  and  took  a 
few  steps  forward  so  that  his  victim  should  be  aware 
of  his  presence. 

Blanche  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  marquis; 
then,  with  only  a  slight  manifestation  of  distress,  let  her 
head  fall  upon  her  hand  once  more.  Villebelle  expected 
lamentations  and  outcries ;  surprised  by  her  silence,  he 
took  a  chair  and  placed  it  by  her  side.  She  said  nothing, 
but  continued  to  weep. 

"  Are  you  so  very  unhappy  ?  "  said  the  marquis  at  last, 
with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  Blanche  replied,  sobbing  convul- 
sively, but  in  the  sweet  voice  which  never  left  her. 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  regret  the  barber's  gloomy  house, 
where  you  had  no  sort  of  pleasure  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  the  house  that  I  regret,  monsieur." 

"  Here,  it  rests  with  yourself  to  be  the  happiest  of 
women ;  all  your  wishes  will  be  laws ;  you  will  have  the 
loveliest  gowns,  the  most  superb  jewels." 

"  I  do  not  want  them,  monsieur." 

"You  will  not  always  think  so,  sweet  child;  created 
as  you  were  to  attract  and  captivate  men,  I  propose  that 
you  shall  some  day  outshine  the  most  fascinating  women 
in  all  Paris  by  your  charms  and  your  costumes." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  monsieur." 

"  Forget  the  years  you  have  passed  in  seclusion,  to 
begin  a  new  life.  This  chateau  will  become  an  abode 
of  pleasures ;  fetes  and  entertainments  shall  succeed  one 
another  without  interruption,  as  soon  as  your  lovely  eyes 
reward  my  efforts  with  a  smile.  The  barber  did  not 
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deserve  your  affection ;  the  knave  brought  you  up  solely 
with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  so  that  you  may  banish 
all  thought  of  gratitude  to  him  from  your  heart.  As  for 
the  young  man  to  whom  he  proposed  to  marry  you  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  you — he  was  a  mere  boy,  I  am  told, 
and  will  soon  forget  you." 

"  Urbain  forget  me ! "  cried  Blanche,  starting  convul- 
sively ;  then  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  added  in 
a  calmer  tone :  "  No,  monsieur ;  Urbain  will  not  forget 
me,  for  I  feel  that  I  shall  always  love  him,  and  our  two 
hearts  always  had  the  same  thought." 

The  marquis  rose  angrily,  paced  the  floor  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said : 

"  It  is  useless,  however,  mademoiselle,  to  cherish  a 
sentiment  which  is  hopeless  now ;  for  you  will  never  see 
this  Urbain,  whom  I  detest  although  I  do  not  know  him." 

Blanche  looked  up  at  the  marquis  with  a  supplicating 
expression,  went  to  where  he  stood,  and  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  saying  in  a  broken  voice : 

"What  can  I  have  done  to  you,  monsieur,  that  you 
punish  me  thus  ?  If  I  have  unconsciously  been  guilty 
of  any  fault,  forgive  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not  part 
Urbain  and  me." 

"  Rise,"  said  Villebelle,  yielding  in  spite  of  himself  to 
the  emotion  he  felt.  "  No,  you  are  guilty  of  nothing, 
charming  girl ;  it  is  I — I  alone !  Yes,  I  am  a  monster,  to 
make  you  shed  tears.  Oh !  why  did  I  ever  see  you ! 
But  you  are  so  lovely ! " 

"  Has  one  the  right  to  confine  a  girl,  monsieur,  because 
she  is  pretty?  You  will  be  punished  for  keeping  me 
a  prisoner  in  your  chateau ;  it  ought  to  be  forbidden ; 
because  a  man  is  a  great  noble,  is  he  permitted  to  tyran- 
nize over  poor  people  at  his  pleasure  ?  O  mon  Dieu ! 
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And  Marguerite's  talisman  was  to  preserve  me  from  all 
danger !  Poor  Marguerite  !  Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  un- 
happy I  am ! " 

The  marquis  felt  that  he  had  not  the  strength  to  resist 
the  young  maid's  tears. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  stooping  over  her,  "  since  you  hate 
me ;  since  I  am  simply  an  object  of  horror  to  you — " 

"  I,  hate  you  !  "  said  the  innocent  child,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  gentle  expression ;  "  oh,  no !  monsieur,  do  not 
think  that !  Despite  all  the  grief  you  cause  me,  I  do 
not  know  why,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  forgive 
you ;  I  think  even  that  I  could  love  you — " 

"  Love  me,  divine  child ! "  cried  the  marquis,  excited 
beyond  measure  by  those  words.  "  O  heaven !  can  it 
be !  And  I  was  about  to  consent — No,  never !  Better 
to  die  than  to  lose  you,  to  give  you  up  to  another! 
You  have  given  me  a  glimpse  of  happiness,  the  bare 
idea  of  which  transports  me  to  the  skies !  Blanche, 
Blanche !  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  deserve 
the  love  of  which  you  give  me  a  hope.  But,  renounce 
you !  Ah  !  that  is  impossible  now ;  and  I  leave  you,  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  these  tears  which  make  me  execrate 
my  love ! " 

Villebelle  hurried  from  the  room,  and  Blanche  looked 
after  him  in  amazement,  unable  to  understand  the  agita- 
tion he  had  manifested.  She  was  very  far  from  suspect- 
ing that  she  had  riveted  her  fetters  by  admitting  to  the 
marquis  that  she  might  entertain  some  affection  for  him. 
Her  pure  heart  did  not  know  how  to  pretend ;  and  the 
sentiment  she  was  disposed  to  bestow  on  the  marquis 
was  so  different  from  her  love  for  Urbain,  that  she  saw 
no  harm  in  letting  it  appear.  But  Villebelle  had  not 
the  art  to  read  that  ingenuous  heart;  he  believed  that 
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the  sweet  child  was  not  far  from  responding  to  his  pas- 
sion, and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  he  could  succeed  in 
making  her  forget  Urbain. 

The  day  passed  without  a  second  visit  from  the  mar- 
quis. Blanche  strove  to  recover  her  courage,  for  she 
could  not  persuade  herself  that  it  was  the  marquis's 
intention  to  keep  her  a  prisoner,  and  she  appealed 
to  her  talisman  to  cause  him  to  shorten  her  stay  at  the 
chateau. 

During  the  afternoon,  Blanche  asked  Marie  how  to 
go  to  the  park;  the  peasant  at  once  conducted  her 
to  the  gate,  where  she  left  her,  with  the  inevitable  cour- 
tesy. Despite  her  loutish  aspect,  the  villager  saw  that 
her  master  was  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  for  she 
had  noticed  Blanche's  red  eyes  and  her  long-drawn 
sighs. 

"Jarni!"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  left  her;  "if  mon- 
seigneur  was  in  love  with  me,  it  wouldn't  make  me  cry  ! 
not  much ! " 

When  she  was  alone  in  the  park,  it  did  not  occur  to 
Blanche  to  try  to  escape.  Knowing  nothing  about  the 
roads,  having  no  idea  in  what  province  she  was,  or  how 
far  from  Paris,  she  realized  that  if  she  left  the  chateau  she 
would  soon  fall  into  the  marquis's  power  again.  So 
she  resigned  herself  to  wait  until  he  should  restore  her 
to  her  lover;  she  did  not  deem  the  marquis  capable  of 
keeping  her  a  prisoner  forever,  and  had  as  yet  no  sus- 
picion of  all  the  risks  she  ran  in  the  chateau. 

Villebelle,  having  been  informed  that  Blanche  was  in 
the  park,  lost  no  time  in  joining  her  there.  The  girl 
received  him  with  something  very  like  a  smile;  and 
although  her  features  still  wore  an  expression  of  sadness, 
she  talked  with  him  about  the  objects  that  surrounded 
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them,  and  answered  him  with  her  accustomed  gentleness 
and  charm.  Her  conduct  seemed  to  the  marquis  so  ex- 
traordinary that  there  was  no  less  amazement  than  love 
in  his  glances.  However,  far  from  being  emboldened 
by  her  manner,  he  was  conscious  of  an  ever-increasing 
respect  for  her,  and  dared  not  speak  to  her  of  his  pas- 
sion; and,  as  he  could  not  understand  by  what  power 
such  a  child  could  impose  respect  on  him,  he  was  often 
silent  and  thoughtful  as  he  walked  by  her  side. 

The  next  day,  Marie  brought  to  Blanche's  apartment 
the  purchases  Germain  had  made  in  Paris :  an  infinite 
number  of  those  charming  trifles  which  are  invented  to 
enable  the  rich  to  spend  their  money  more  easily.  The 
peasant  girl  went  into  ecstasies  over  each  object,  while 
Blanche  hardly  glanced  at  them. 

The  marquis  paid  a  visit  to  his  young  captive,  and  saw 
that  she  had  not  touched  his  gifts. 

"  So  you  scorn  what  I  was  so  delighted  to  offer  you  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  I  want  none  of  these  things,"  she  replied,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  did  not  need  any  of  this  finery  to  please  Urbain ;  what 
would  he  say  if  he  saw  me  wearing  it  ?  " 

"  Still  Urbain !  Did  I  not  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  that 
you  would  never  see  him  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  so  cruel  as 
you  choose  to  appear ;  how  would  it  benefit  you  to  have 
me  always  unhappy  ?  " 

"  You  confessed  to  me,  Blanche,  that  you  were  not  far 
from  loving  me." 

"  That  is  true,  and  I  still  feel  the  same.  With  Urbain 
and  you,  I  should  be  very  happy." 

"  May  I  not  hope,  then,  that  by  dint  of  constant  atten- 
tions and  affection  I  shall  succeed  in  making  you  forget 
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a  prior  attachment,  and  that  I  alone  shall  occupy  your 
heart  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  monsieur :  I  love  Urbain 
as  my  lover,  my  husband ;  and  you — I  would  like — I  do 
not  just  know — but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  call  you  my  brother — or  my  father." 

This  artless  confession  did  not  altogether  satisfy  Ville- 
belle ;  but  he  hoped  everything  from  time  and  unremitting 
attention.  Toward  evening,  Blanche  went  into  the  park 
again,  and,  as  before,  the  marquis  joined  her  there.  He 
walked  by  her  side,  feeling  that  his  love  for  the  charming 
girl  increased  every  moment.  He  did  not  know  himself; 
that  roue,  that  seducer,  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
most  rebellious  beauties,  had  become  shy  and  timid  with 
a  mere  child,  who  had  no  other  safeguard  than  her 
innocence  and  virtue. 

Twelve  days  had  passed  since  Blanche  arrived  at  the 
chateau  of  Sarcus,  and  they  had  brought  no  change  in 
her  situation.  The  marquis  paid  her  a  visit  every  morn- 
ing ;  but  when  the  poor  child,  giving  way  to  her  grief  at 
being  separated  from  the  man  she  loved,  began  to  weep, 
the  marquis  abruptly  left  her.  In  the  evening,  they 
walked  together  in  the  park,  but  often  in  silence,  or  with 
only  an  occasional  word.  Blanche  thought  of  Urbain ; 
and  Villebelle,  content  to  be  near  her,  had  as  yet  formed 
no  culpable  designs. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  marquis  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Paris  to  the  effect  that  his  uncle  was  very  ill 
and  wished  to  see  him.  As  he  was  the  only  heir  of  that 
kinsman,  who  was  very  rich,  he  could  not  avoid  going  to 
him,  and  decided,  although  regretfully,  to  leave  Blanche 
for  a  few  days.  He  took  Germain  with  him;  but  the 
servants  whom  he  left  at  the  chateau  had  received  their 
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instructions,  and  he  had  no  fear  that  his  captive  would 
escape;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  melancholy 
child's  conduct  to  indicate  any  such  purpose.  The  mar- 
quis did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  tell  her  of  his  proposed 
departure,  but  left  the  chateau,  more  madly  in  love  than 
ever,  and  determined  to  hasten  his  return. 


XXV 
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We  left  Urbain  just  about  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  the  outcry  of  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground  near  by,  whom  the  young  bachelor  had  not 
observed.  From  the  words  spoken  by  the  recumbent 
individual,  the  reader  will  have  recognized  Chaudoreille, 
who  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  the  robbers 
had  left  him. 

Urbain  was  startled  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  he  was  in- 
capable of  fear,  he  seated  himself  on  the  stone,  saying : 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur ;  I  did  not  see  you." 

Chaudoreille  partly  rose,  looked  at  Urbain,  and  began 
to  feel  more  at  ease.  Indeed,  what  more  had  he  to  fear? 
His  costume  had  offered  no  temptation  to  the  robbers; 
to  be  sure,  they  had  left  him  Roland,  but  only  because 
they  had  seen  that  in  his  hands  the  weapon  was  not 
dangerous. 

"  Cadedis!  you  waked  me,  my  friend,  when  I  was 
having  a  delicious  dream.  I  still  had  the  two  thousand 
livres  in  gold  in  my  pocket,  and  my  awakening  recalls 
the  sad  reality !  Ten  thousand  million  moustaches !  the 
knaves !  the  villains !  they  took  it  all.  It  is  of  no  use 
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for  me  to  feel  in  all  my  pockets ;  I  do  not  own  a  single 
obolus  !  O  death !  O  rage !  O  despair ! " 

Chaudoreille  threw  himself  on  the  ground  again,  and 
pulled  two  or  three  hairs  out  of  his  moustache.  At  last, 
finding  that  that  did  not  bring  back  his  gold  pieces,  he 
became  calmer,  and  again  scrutinized  Urbain,  who  was 
sighing  as  if  his  heart  were  broken,  and  apparently 
paying  no  heed  to  the  despair  of  the  robbers'  victim. 

"  What  the  devil !  this  is  a  remarkably  taciturn  fellow," 
said  the  Gascon  to  himself. — "  I  will  wager  that  you  have 
been  robbed,  too,  comrade,"  he  said.  "  This  city  is  a 
genuine  hot-bed  of  thieves  and  bandits.  An  honest  man 
cannot  walk  about  in  safety  unless  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  patrol,  and  I  would  not  trust  even  the  watch.  Ah !  it 
was  that  infernal  theatre  that  caused  my  disaster !  Vile 
mummers  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  dared  to  mock  a 
gentleman  of  my  blood !  Ah !  Turlupin,  my  friend,  I  shall 
meet  you  again.  To-morrow  I  will  make  a  complaint 
to  the  magistrates,  and  have  all  the  Gautier-Garguilles 
locked  up  in  a  dungeon.  But,  alas !  who  will  give  me 
back  my  hundred  pistoles  ?  I'll  wager  that  you  haven't 
so  much  money  on  you,  comrade — eh  ?  Sandis  !  you 
sigh  as  if  you  had  been  robbed  of  the  towers  of  Notre- 
Dame !  Were  you  robbed  in  a  sedan-chair  ?  " 

Urbain  replied  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  muttering  : 

"  Alas !  I  have  lost  her  forever !  " 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Chaudoreille ;  "  it's  his  purse 
that  he  has  lost,  or,  rather,  that  has  been  taken  from  him. 
Did  you  lose  it  in  this  quarter,  comrade  ?  " 

Urbain  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  replied  at  last : 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  can  be ;  I  have  been  all 
over  Paris  in  the  last  eight  hours,  and  I  have  made  no 
progress." 
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"  If  you  only  had  a  lantern,  that  would  help  you. 
Was  it  very  full  ?  If  we  find  it  full,  comrade,  we  divide 
equally ;  that's  understood."  * 

Urbain  rose,  seized  Chaudoreille  by  the  throat,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  ground,  crying : 

"  Scoundrel !  you  dare  to  insult  my  grief!  If  I  listened 
to  my  anger  alone — " 

"  Oh !  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  listen  to  it,  I  beg  you ! 
Ouf !  I  can  hardly  breathe !  What  in  the  devil  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  fresh  from  a  mad-house  ? 
Because  I  offer  to  help  you  to  look  for  the  purse  you 
have  lost,  you  try  to  strangle  me ! " 

"  My  purse  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Were  you  talking 
about  money  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  could  talk  about  anything  else,  after  having 
as  much  as  I  had  ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur ;  we  misunderstood  each  other." 

"  So  I  begin  to  perceive.  But,  sandis !  we  were  near 
coming  to  blows ;  that  is  to  say,  you  were.  What  a  grip 
you  have !  It  is  like  mine  when  I  have  Roland  in  my 
hand.  So  it  seems  that  it  isn't  money  you  have  lost  ?  " 

"  Ah !  monsieur,  would  to  God  it  were !  I  would  give 
all  I  possess  to  find  the  woman  I  adore — who  was  to  be 
my  wife ! " 

"Poor  fool!"  thought  Chaudoreille;  "he  makes  all  this 
outcry  for  a  woman!  He  doesn't  know  what  it  is  to 
lose  two  hundred  pistoles — to  say  nothing  of  the  small 
change !  But  as  he  has  not  been  robbed,  I  must  try  to 

*  The  French  word  for  purse  being  feminine,  the  same  pronoun  is  used 
by  Urbain,  referring  to  Blanche,  and  by  Chaudoreille,  referring  to  the 
purse ;  moreover,  the  words  (grosse  and  pleine)  used  by  the  latter  conveyed 
a  serious  imputation,  and  were  disrespectful,  when  applied  to  a  woman. 
Hence  the  confusion,  and  Urbain' s  wrath. 
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make  myself  useful  to  him ;  if  I  could  recoup  some  of 
my  loss  by  helping  him  to  find  his  light-o'-love — " 

The  chevalier  rose  from  the  ground,  sat  down  on  the 
stone  beside  Urbain,  and  said  to  him  in  a  sympathetic  tone: 

"Tell  me  your  troubles,  young  man;  I  am  the  pro- 
tector of  every  living  thing  that  suffers — for  a  trifling 
compensation ;  but  I  never  fix  a  price,  I  always  leave  it 
to  the  generosity  of  those  whom  I  assist." 

"What  could  you  do  for  me,  monsieur?  I  have  no  clue 
to  the  abductors,  no  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  they 
went.  My  courage  is  beginning  to  abandon  me,  I  feel." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  young  man  !  you  should  never 
lose  courage.  Fie,  fie!  in  all  situations  of  life,  it  is 
courage  that  makes  us  the  peers  of  the  gods — who,  in 
truth,  have  no  reason  to  fear  death,  being  immortal.  But 
let  us  return  to  you.  If  you  have  money,  there  is  still 
hope.  I  will  help  you  to  find  your  fair;  I  have  two 
friends  who  are  spies — that  is  to  say,  who  practise  that 
trade  as  amateurs,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Tell  me — 
in  what  quarter  did  the  damsel  live  ?  " 

"  On  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  with  Touquet  the  barber, 
who  brought  her  up  as  his  child." 

"With  the  barber — on  Rue  des  Bourdonnais!  And 
your  fair  one's  name  is  Blanche  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur.  Do  you  know  her?  In  heaven's 
name,  tell  me ! " 

"  One  moment,  one  moment,  my  young  friend.  Par- 
dieu  !  this  is  something  which  I — Give  me  your  hand ! 
Capedebious !  how  lucky  you  are  to  have  met  me ! " 

"  Why  ?  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding 
Blanche  ?  Oh  !  monsieur,  how  grateful  I  shall  be ! " 

And  Urbain  threw  his  arms  about  Chaudoreille,  who 
reflected  as  he  extricated  himself  from  his  embrace : 
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"This  is  the  young  man  Blanche  was  to  marry.  It 
seems  that  the  marquis  has  already  carried  off  the  girl ; 
but  he  has  paid  me,  so  I  have  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  him.  Therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  resort  to  the 
young  lover.  But,  prudence !  I  must  not  let  him  know 
who  I  am,  and,  above  all  things,  the  share  I  have  had 
in  this  intrigue." 

Urbain  pressed  Chaudoreille  to  explain  himself,  and 
he  answered  at  last  in  a  mysterious  tone : 

"  I  know  neither  Blanche  nor  the  barber ;  but  a  friend 
of  mine  often  goes  to  Touquet's  shop.  I  remember  now 
that  he  told  me  about  your  approaching  marriage." 

"That  is  strange!  Monsieur  Touquet  urged  me  to 
keep  the  matter  absolutely  secret,  and  he  himself — " 

"  Well,  you  see  that  he  must  have  mentioned  it,  since 
I  knew  it.  But  a  man — of  high  rank,  a  great  noble — was 
in  love  with  your  future  bride." 

"  A  great  noble  ?     His  name  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  it  yet ;  but  I  will  find  out." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  perfectly  certain.  And  it  must  have  been  this 
great  noble  who  carried  off  your  charmer." 

"  Oh !  let  me  know  his  name,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"  To-morrow — that  is  to  say,  to-night — I  hope  to  give 
it  to  you.  But  be  prudent,  and  do  not  compromise  me. 
I  expose  myself  to  great  peril  to  serve  you." 

"  Oh !  monsieur,  rely  on  my  gratitude." 

"  I  do  rely  on  it" 

"  And  not  before  to-night — " 

"No.  Be  at  Porte  Montmartre  at  nine  o'clock.  Be 
sure  to  have  with  you  all  the  money  you  can  collect,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  know." 

"  Agreed.     Oh !  if  only  the  evening  were  here ! " 
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"  Meanwhile,  I  shall  need  a  few  crowns  to  give  the 
two  friends  I  mentioned  ;  and  I  am  absolutely  dry,  having 
been  robbed  during  the  night." 

"  Here  is  all  the  money  I  have  with  me,  monsieur ; 
take  it,  I  beg  you." 

"  With  pleasure,  my  young  friend.  But  here  comes 
the  dawn,  and  we  must  part.  Until  this  evening,  at 
Porte  Montmartre." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  not  fail  to  be  there,  monsieur." 

"  And  do  not  forget  what  I  told  you.  Adieu  !  I  am 
going  to  work  for  you." 

Chaudoreille  strode  away,  and  Urbain,  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  he  had  held  out,  went  slowly  back 
to  his  lodgings  to  wait  for  the  evening. 

As  he  walked  toward  Pont-Neuf,  the  Gascon  com- 
muned thus  with  himself: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  marquis  set  to  work  pretty 
quickly ;  the  girl  is  abducted,  and  that  rascally  Touquet 
had  a  hand  in  it,  I  am  sure.  I  need  all  my  audacity  in 
this  matter.  The  marquis  cannot  have  mentioned  my 
name,  so  I  will  go  to  see  Touquet,  pretending  to  know 
nothing,  and  we  will  see  what  he  says  to  me.  As  a 
matter  of  prudence,  I  will  stay  in  the  shop ;  and  at  the 
first  angry  gesture  he  makes,  I  will  spring — through 
the  door,  and  collect  a  crowd." 

Having  decided  upon  this  plan,  Chaudoreille  began  by 
entering  the  first  cabaret  he  saw,  and,  lest  he  should  be 
robbed  again,  ate  and  drank  all  the  money  Urbain  had 
given  him.  When  he  left  the  table,  it  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock ;  that  was  just  the  hour  when  there  were  most 
people  in  the  barber's  shop,  and  Chaudoreille  deemed 
it  the  most  fitting  time  for  him  to  go  thither.  Before  he 
went  in,  he  made  sure  that  Touquet  was  not  alone ;  then 
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he  presented  himself,  and  bade  him  good-morning  with 
an  obsequious  air.  The  barber  replied  to  his  greeting 
in  his  ordinary  tone.  There  was  no  indication  that  he 
had  conceived  any  suspicion  of  him,  and  Chaudoreille 
felt  more  at  ease ;  however,  when  they  were  alone,  he 
kept  within  a  short  distance  of  the  door,  as  he  asked 
indifferently  if  there  was  any  news. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  the  barber ;  "  they  are  married 
and  have  gone  away,  and  I  hope  to  hear  nothing  more 
of  them." 

"  Oho !  they  are  married,  are  they  ?  "  rejoined  Chaudo- 
reille, screwing  up  his  lips ;  "  so  the  girl  has  married — 
her  young  lover,  eh  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  Touquet  replied  sharply ;  "  what  is  there 
surprising  in  that  ?  " 

"  Sandis  !  I  am  no  more  surprised  than  that  fly." 

"  Here,  this  is  what  I  promised  you.  I  intend  to  sell 
this  house  soon  and  retire  from  business.  I  have  no 
further  need  of  your  visits,  as  there  are  no  more  music 
lessons  to  be  given  here.  So  you  may  dispense  with 
coming  any  more.  Adieu !  I  make  you  a  present  of 
all  the  shaves  you  owe  me  for." 

"  Much  obliged,  my  dear  friend ;  I  trust  I  may  be  able 
to  prove  my  profound  gratitude  to  you  some  day." 

With  that,  Chaudoreille  went  out  of  the  door  and  away 
from  the  barber's  house. 

"  He  tells  me  not  to  come  to  his  house  any  more,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "  that  is  extremely  courteous !  The 
rascal  is  afraid  that  I  may  meet  the  marquis  there,  who 
may  have  ordered  him  to  divide  with  me  the  money  he 
got  for  placing  the  pretty  little  creature  in  the  marquis's 
hands.  But,  patience;  if  you  are  a  sly  dog,  my  dear 
Touquet,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  also  am  rather  a  clever 
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fellow.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  your  wasp's  nest, 
but  other  people  may  make  you  a  call.  Now,  Chaudo- 
reille,  you  must  show  your  talents,  my  friend.  What 
you  have  to  do  is  to  repair  the  losses  of  last  night,  and 
make  your  fortune  over  again.  Deuce  take  me  if  I  get 
into  another  sedan-chair !  First  of  all,  I  will  go  to  the 
petite  maison  in  the  faubourg,  and  find  out  from  Marcel 
whether  the  marquis  took  Blanche  there ;  then  I  will 
return  to  Paris,  and  pay  a  visit  to  our  jealous  Italian; 
and  I  will  tell  her  a  tale  ;  oh  !  I  will  tell  her  a  tale ! — until 
she  has  convulsions.  Lastly,  I  will  keep  my  appointment 
with  the  young  lover,  and  tell  him  all  I  know ;  and  I  will 
make  him  pay  me  well  for  it.  They  may  all  get  out  of 
it  as  best  they  can ;  I,  as  soon  as  my  pockets  are  full, 
will  take  my  place  at  a  faro-table,  and  challenge  fortune 
amid  punters  and  bankers.  Cadedis !  what  sport  that 
will  be ! " 

While  he  revolved  these  projects  in  his  brain,  he 
walked  rapidly  toward  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  He 
arrived  at  the  marquis's  house,  panting  for  breath ;  and 
Marcel,  when  he  admitted  him,  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
killing  another  foreign  prince. 

"  Not  to-day,"  Chaudoreille  replied,  pressing  his  friend's 
hand  affectionately,  which  action  led  the  latter  to  suspect 
that  the  great  fortune  had  already  disappeared. 

"  Have  you  bought  a  house  in  this  quarter  yet  ? " 
queried  Marcel. 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question  now.  I  have  been  robbed, 
my  friend,  stripped  clean !  I  hired  a  sedan-chair,  and  the 
villains  took  me  to  a  cavern,  where  twelve  or  fifteen  men 
fell  upon  me.  Valor  is  of  no  avail  against  overwhelming 
numbers;  I  think,  however,  that  I  killed  three  or  four 
of  them  in  defending  myself.  But,  never  mind  that. 
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Tell  me,  my  dear  Marcel,  has  the  marquis  brought  a 
new  conquest  here  ?  " 

"I  have  not  seen  monseigneur,  nor  anyone  coming 
from  him." 

"  You  lie,  Marcel !  " 

"I  tell  you  the  exact  truth;  there  is  no  one  in  the 
house  but  myself. " 

"  The  deuce  !  that  disarranges  my  plans  a  little.  Are 
you  sure  that  you  are  not  lying  ?  " 

"  Morbleu  !  if  there  had  been  anybody  here,  I  would 
have  sent  you  away  before  this." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  your  master  owns  any  other 
houses  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  except  that  I  must  follow  the  orders 
I  receive,  and  eat  and  sleep;  I  am  neither  inquisitive  nor 
talkative." 

"  You  make  a  great  mistake ;  you  will  never  get  ahead. 
Adieu!  Marcel." 

Chaudoreille  returned  to  Paris,  not  at  all  pleased  at 
his  failure  to  discover  where  Blanche  was.  As  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  Julia  until  he  knew  more,  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  marquis's  residence  in  the  city. 

The  brilliant  Villebelle's  palace,  which  was  quite  near 
the  Louvre,  was  worthy  of  its  master.  Chaudoreille 
glided  into  a  vast  courtyard,  bowed  low  to  the  concierge, 
and  asked  him  if  monseigneur  was  in  Paris. 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis  is  in  England,"  replied  the  con- 
cierge, surveying  the  little  man  superciliously  from  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  and  Chaudoreille,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
haughty  menial,  left  the  palace,  saying  to  himself: 

"In  England!  Does  he  propose  to  seduce  the  girl 
with  plum-pudding?  Faith,  I  have  done  the  best  I 
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could !  I  must  go  now  and  tell  the  fair  Julia  all  that 
I  know ;  it  is  only  five  o'clock,  and  I  have  plenty  of  time 
before  my  appointment  with  the  lover." 

Chaudoreille  hurried  to  the  Italian's  house.  The  old 
servant  answered  his  ring. 

"  Is  your  mistress  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Is  she  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Go  and  say  to  her  that  Chevalier  Chaudoreille  has  a 
communication  of  great  importance  to  make  to  her." 

The  servant  soon  returned,  and  ushered  Chaudoreille 
into  her  mistress's  presence.  Julia  was  pacing  the  floor, 
and  seemed  greatly  agitated. 

"  I  expected  you,"  she  said  to  the  chevalier,  motioning 
to  him  to  be  seated. 

"  You  expected  me,  signora  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  marquis  since  I  spoke 
with  you;  he  has  never  before  been  so  long  without 
coming  to  see  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  new 
intrigue  is  the  cause  of  his  neglect." 

"Alas,  signora!  you  have  guessed  only  too  well !  " 

"So  I  am  betrayed ! "  cried  Julia,  with  a  frenzied  gesture, 
while  Chaudoreille  seated  himself  at  a  respectful  distance 
and  placed  Roland  across  his  knees. 

"  What  would  you  have,  signora  ?  Men  are — men. 
The  marquis  is  unable  to  appreciate  your  charms,  your 
graces,  your  attractions,  your — " 

"  Hold  your  peace  !  and  tell  me  instantly  all  that  you 
know." 

"  I  am  to  hold  my  peace  and  to  speak ! "  said  Chaudo- 
reille, rolling  his  eyes  about  in  dismay. 

"  My  rival's  name  ?     Will  you  answer,  villain  ?  " 
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"I  am  ready,  signora;  but  I  beg  you  to  let  me  tell  you 
my  story  in  an  orderly  way." 

"  My  rival's  name,  I  say ! "  hissed  Julia,  approaching 
Chaudoreille  with  a  threatening  gesture;  whereupon  he 
stammered,  trembling  in  every  limb : 

"  Blanche — the  orphan — the  girl  the  barber  had  in  his 
care." 

"  The  scoundrel !     I  ought  to  have  divined  it ! " 

"  Blanche  was  to  be  married  to-day  to  a  young  bachelor 
whom  she  loved,  and  who  adored  her.  The  barber  had 
given  his  consent.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened  that 
monsieur  le  marquis  saw  the  girl;  but  he  must  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  and  carried  her  off,  for  she  disap- 
peared the  night  before  last;  and  I  suspect  that  my  friend 
Touquet  assisted  monseigneur  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
However,  the  girl  isn't  at  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  for  I 
have  just  been  there;  and  the  marquis  isn't  in  Paris,  for 
I  have  been  to  his  palace,  and  they  say  there  that  he  is 
in  England." 

Chaudoreille  said  all  this  without  stopping  for  breath, 
fearing  that  Julia  might  do  him  a  bad  turn  if  he  did  not 
make  haste  to  tell  her  what  he  knew. 

"  This  journey  to  England  is  a  lie,"  she  cried. 

"  That  is  what  I  think,  too." 

"  The  marquis  must  have  taken  the  girl  to  one  of  his 
chateaux." 

"  That  is  probable." 

"  But  which  one  ?  that  is  what  we  must  find  out." 

"  I  agree  with  you — that  is  what  we  must  find  out." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  still  in  Paris." 

"  That  may  very  well  be.  This  city  is  a  bottomless 
pit ;  a  young  girl  can  be  lost  here  as  easily  as  a  copper 
sou."  ' 
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Julia  reflected  for  some  minutes,  and  Chaudoreille  held 
his  peace,  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  so  that  he  might 
echo  what  she  said.  The  young  woman  paced  the  floor, 
with  clenched  hands ;  one  could  see,  by  the  quivering  of 
her  body,  that  her  nerves  were  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  an  effort  that  she  restrained 
her  passion.  At  last,  she  stopped  in  front  of  Chaudo- 
reille, and  said : 

"  So  you  think  that  this  Blanche  does  not  love  Ville- 
belle  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  she  did  not  love  him,  at  least,  as  she  had 
never  seen  him." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"True — you  are  right;  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
of  it" 

"Tell  me  everything  that  you  know  with  reference  to 
this  girl ;  how  long  she  has  lived  with  the  barber,  and 
his  reasons  for  adopting  her." 

Chaudoreille  told  her  the  same  story  he  had  told 
the  marquis,  and  she  listened  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion. When  he  had  finished,  she  reflected  upon  what 
she  had  heard,  and  the  narrator  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb her. 

"Touquet  is  a  miserable  wretch,"  said  Julia  at  last; 
"  I  have  known  it  for  a  long  time ;  but  I  propose  now 
to  obtain  proofs  of  his  crime;  and  if  it  was  really  he 
who  placed  Blanche  in  the  marquis's  power,  let  him 
tremble!" 

"  That  is  right ;  the  crime  must  not  go  unpunished  ! " 
said  Chaudoreille;  and  he  added,  mentally:  "If  she 
could  have  him  hanged,  then  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of 
him  any  more." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  ?  "  said  Julia. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  signora ;  in  the  warmth  of  my 
zeal,  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that,  by  the  merest 
chance,  I  met  Blanche's  young  lover  last  night ;  the  poor 
devil  was  sitting  on  a  rock,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the 
ground;  I  had  just  been  robbed  by  brigands,  who,  I  may 
say,  carried  away  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  economy 
and  privations,  which  I  was  going  to  deposit  in  a  place 
of  safety.  The  unfortunate  love  to  talk  of  their  troubles ; 
so  we  talked,  and  the  poor  devil  told  me  that  he  was 
searching  for  his  promised  bride.  I  did  not  choose  to 
tell  him  that  I  strongly  suspected  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
belle  of  being  the  abductor  of  the  damsel,  until  I  had 
seen  you;  but  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at 
nine  o'clock  to-night." 

"  Very  good !  go  there,  and  bring  the  young  man 
to  me." 

"  Bring  him  to  you,  signora  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  we  will  take  counsel  together;  we  will 
combine  our  efforts;  he,  to  find  his  mistress,  and  I,  to 
punish  the  ingrate  who  has  abandoned  me." 

"That  is  well  thought  of,  in  truth;  by  talking  to- 
gether, you  understand  each  other  better  and  can  work 
more  effectively.  I  will  go  to  the  rendezvous  then, 
and  bring  young  Urbain  to  you.  Sandis  !  I  have  eaten 
nothing  to-day,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  no  money 
with  me." 

"Here,  take  this,"  said  Julia,  giving  him  a  purse; 
"  serve  me  faithfully,  and  do  not  spare  this  money." 

"  I  am  a  veritable  dog  for  fidelity,"  said  Chaudoreille, 
as  he  put  the  purse  in  his  girdle.  "  I  will  just  take  time 
for  a  mouthful  and  a  petit  verre  at  the  cabaret ;  then, 
ho !  for  Porte  Montmartre,  where  I  shall  find  our  lover 
and  bring  him  here  forthwith." 
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Chaudoreille  hurried  from  the  house.  When  he  was 
in  the  street,  he  counted  the  contents  of  the  purse. 

"  If  the  young  lover  only  gives  me  as  much,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  very  neat  little  capital,  to 
say  nothing  of  ordinary  supplies,  for  this  Julia  is  a  perfect 
gold  mine  to  be  worked." 

At  nine  o'clock,  he  was  at  the  spot  which  he  had  men- 
tioned to  Urbain,  but  he  did  not  find  the  young  man 
there ;  that  surprised  him,  in  view  of  his  evident  eager- 
ness to  see  him  again  soon.  Chaudoreille  walked  to  and 
fro,  taking  care  to  keep  his  hand  always  on  his  purse, 
and  to  avoid  sedan-chair  bearers.  The  clock  struck 
ten,  and  Urbain  did  not  come.  The  chevalier  stamped 
on  the  ground  impatiently,  muttering: 

"  The  devil  take  all  lovers !  they  are  always  half  mad. 
This  one  probably  heard  wrong,  and  may  be  waiting  for 
me  at  Porte  Saint-Honore,  while  I  am  on  sentry-go  here. 
If  I  only  knew  his  address !  Another  gratuity  gone  to 
the  devil ! " 

Poor  Urbain  had  understood  perfectly,  and  when  he 
returned  home  his  one  desire  was  for  the  appointed  time 
to  arrive.  But  can  we  foresee  what  is  to  happen  ?  We 
are  poor,  helpless  creatures,  yet  what  magnificent  projects 
we  form  for  the  future ! 

"Aujourd'hui  nous  appartient, 
Et  demain  n'est  a  personne."* 

But  even  to-day  is  not  wholly  ours.  Urbain  was  hardly 
in  his  room,  when  he  felt  a  shiver  run  through  every 
part  of  his  body;  attributing  it  to  his  fatigue,  he  went 
to  bed,  hoping  that  a  few  hours'  rest  would  restore  his 
strength;  but  nature  had  ordered  otherwise;  a  violent 

*  To-day  is  ours,  to-morrow  nobody's. 
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fever  declared  itself;  the  young  lover,  who  had  been  in 
the  throes  of  despair  all  night,  became  delirious ;  and  his 
neighbor,  who  had  assisted  him  to  disguise  himself,  took 
her  place  at  his  bedside  and  acted  as  his  nurse,  because 
she  was  attached  to  Urbain,  and  women  are  always  will- 
ing to  give  proofs  of  their  attachment,  in  times  of  trouble 
no  less  than  in  pleasure. 

That  is  why  Chaudoreille  paced  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  Porte  Montmartre  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  at  half- 
past  ten,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  wait  any  longer,  he 
returned,  in  a  very  ill  humor,  to  the  young  Italian,  who, 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  alone,  cried : 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  ?  " 

"  Sandis  !  because  I  haven't  seen  him." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  signora,  that  I  have  watched  for  him  since 
nine  o'clock,  in  vain ;  Urbain  did  not  come  to  the  ren- 
dezvous." 

"What  an  annoying  mischance!  And  you  do  not 
know  his  address?" 

"Alas,  no !  if  I  did,  I  would  have  gone  there.  What, 
in  God's  name,  could  have  prevented  his  coming  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  Blanche's  retreat.  But, 
no  matter ;  we  will  find  him  in  time.  To-morrow,  Chau- 
doreille, at  daybreak,  you  must  conceal  yourself  near 
the  barber's  house;  watch  every  movement  he  makes, 
follow  him  when  he  goes  out,  and  if  the  marquis  calls 
upon  him,  come  at  once  and  tell  me.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
keep  watch  on  the  Hotel  de  Villebelle;  he  certainly 
must  appear  there  soon.  By  keeping  close  watch  on 
the  marquis  and  the  barber,  we  shall  discover  where 
Blanche  is  concealed,  and  then  I  know  what  I  have 
to  do." 
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"All  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Chaudoreille, 
saluting  Julia  with  respect. — "  I  am  willing  to  watch  the 
barber's  house,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  away; 
"  but  may  I  be  damned  if  I  propose  to  follow  him ;  as 
soon  as  he  puts  his  nose  outside  the  door,  I  will  scuttle 
away  so  fast  that  I  will  look  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit 
to  him." 


XXVI 

THE  LITTLE  CABINET  ONCE  MORE 

Eight  days  had  passed,  during  which  Julia  had  con- 
stantly prowled  about  the  marquis's  house ;  but  the  only 
thing  of  which  she  was  certain  was  that  Villebelle  was 
not  there.  Chaudoreille,  meanwhile,  had  made  no  better 
progress ;  he  was  very  sure  that  the  marquis  had  not 
called  upon  the  barber,  but  the  latter  left  the  house  very 
rarely,  and  only  to  go  to  his  customers.  One  thing 
which  greatly  surprised  Chaudoreille  was  that  he  had  not 
once  seen  Urbain  go  to  the  barber's  since  he  had  been 
on  guard ;  he  did  not  know  that  the  young  man  was  still 
kept  in  bed  by  the  fever,  and  that  the  impatience  and 
grief  which  consumed  him  were  very  far  from  hastening 
his  recovery. 

Julia  could  not  endure  her  position ;  she  was  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  on  the  lover  who  had  abandoned 
her.  Villebelle  being  still  absent,  she  bade  Chaudo- 
reille take  her  place  as  a  spy  upon  the  palace,  while 
she  took  his  on  Rue  des  Bourdonnais.  The  chevalier 
assented  with  much  pleasure ;  he  was  overjoyed  to  leave 
the  barber's  neighborhood. 
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Julia  did  not  propose  to  confine  herself  to  looking  at 
Touquet's  abode  from  the  outside ;  she  proposed  to  find 
her  way  in,  to  talk  with  Marguerite,  and  to  learn  from 
the  old  woman  all  the  details  of  Blanche's  disappearance. 
Julia  was  fearless  and  enterprising;  she  was  an  Italian, 
and  thirsted  for  revenge;  those  qualities  were  much 
more  than  she  needed  to  gain  her  end. 

Julia  was  not  afraid  of  Touquet,  but  she  realized  that 
she  could  not  hope  to  make  Marguerite  talk  except  in 
his  absence,  and  she  formed  her  plan  according  to  the 
information  she  had  gleaned  in  the  neighborhood  con- 
cerning the  old  servant. 

Toward  evening,  Julia  saw  the  barber  leave  the  house ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  she  went  to  the  door  and 
knocked. 

Marguerite  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  absence  of 
news  of  her  dear  Blanche,  and  her  despair  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  she  heard  nothing  from  Urbain.  When 
she  ventured  to  mention  Blanche's  name  in  her  master's 
presence,  he  sternly  bade  her  be  silent;  it  was  only 
when  she  was  alone  that  she  dared  to  abandon  herself 
unreservedly  to  her  grief. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  according  to  her  custom. 

"  Someone  who  has  news  of  Blanche  for  you,"  Julia 
replied. 

When  she  heard  her  dear  girl's  name,  Marguerite  no 
longer  hesitated  to  open  the  door;  moreover,  she  rec- 
ognized a  woman's  voice,  and  grief  had  made  the  old 
woman  less  timid. 

Julia  entered  the  house;  she  was  enveloped  in  a 
black  mantilla,  larger  than  those  worn  by  the  Spanish 
women ;  she  wore  a  cap  of  the  same  color,  and  two  black 
feathers  fell  gracefully  from  it  over  her  left  shoulder. 
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Her  costume,  her  resolute  bearing,  and  the  fire  that 
gleamed  in  her  eyes,  made  her  whole  aspect  unusual  and 
surprising ;  but  Marguerite  noticed  nothing  of  all  that. 

"  Have  you  brought  back  my  dear  Blanche  ? "  she 
cried. 

"Not  yet;  but  I  will  do  my  utmost  so  to  arrange 
matters  that  you  may  see  her  soon.  I  must  talk  with 
you  about  it;  take  me  to  your  chamber." 

"But  my  master  has  forbidden  me  to  admit  any- 
one ! "  said  Marguerite,  beginning  to  observe  Julia  more 
carefully. 

"  Your  master  has  gone  out." 

"  He  may  return  at  any  moment." 

"  I  shall  find  a  way  to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  Are  you 
so  terribly  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  so  harsh !  " 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  Marguerite ;  do  not  let  your 
fear  of  the  barber  make  you  forget  your  dear  Blanche ; 
the  success  of  my  undertaking  depends  on  our  interview, 
on  the  information  you  can  give  me." 

"Ah !  I  feel  that  I  would  run  any  risk  to  see  my  dear 
child  again.  Come,  madame ;  follow  me." 

Marguerite  went  up  to  her  room,  followed  by  Julia, 
who  scrutinized  closely  everything  that  she  saw.  While 
the  old  woman  placed  her  lamp  on  the  table  and  brought 
forward  chairs,  Julia  laid  aside  her  mantilla ;  she  wore  a 
red  dress  underneath,  and  in  the  black  girdle  about  her 
waist  was  a  small  dagger  with  an  ebony  handle. 

This  combination  of  red  and  black,  which,  according 
to  the  old  chroniclers,  has  always  been  the  favorite 
costume  of  magicians,  and  the  gleaming  weapon  in  her 
girdle,  all  combined  to  inspire  a  secret  feeling  of  terror 
in  Marguerite's  breast ;  she  looked  at  the  young  woman 
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with  an  anxious  expression,  and  said  in  a  faltering  tone, 
as  she  offered  her  a  chair : 

"  May  I  know,  madame,  who  you  are,  and  how  you 
know  my  poor  Blanche  ?  " 

"  Who  am  I ! "  said  Julia,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  that 
question  has  no  relation  to  my  reason  for  coming  here. 
Indeed,  what  does  it  matter  who  I  am,  provided  that  I 
desire  to  help  you  to  find  the  girl  whose  loss  you  mourn, 
and  that  I  have  the  power." 

"  The  power  ! "  echoed  Marguerite,  beginning  to  fear 
that  she  was  colloguing  with  an  habitue  of  the  witches' 
revels.  "  Ah  !  you  have  the  power ! " 

"  As  for  your  dear  Blanche,  I  do  not  know  her,  I  never 
saw  her." 

These  words  increased  Marguerite's  terror  tenfold;  but 
Julia  continued,  without  paying  any  attention  to  her : 

"  Look  you,  my  good  woman ;  my  personal  interests 
lead  me  to  seek  Blanche ;  the  man  who  has  carried  her 
off  was  everything  to  me — I  adored  him !  I  would  have 
sacrificed  my  life  for  him,  and  the  ingrate  has  forgotten 
me !  Now,  do  you  understand  the  motive  which  lies 
behind  my  action  ?  " 

"  Ah !  I  breathe  again !  "  said  Marguerite ;  "  yes,  ma- 
dame,  yes,  I  understand;  that  man  who  came  here  was 
your  husband,  perhaps.  Alas !  that  would  not  surprise 
me  !  Men  are  not  what  they  used  to  be ! " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know,  my  good  Marguerite.  It  is 
important  that  I  should  know  everything." 

Marguerite  told  her  of  the  marquis's  visit,  and  what 
he  said. 

"  Had  he  never  seen  her  before  that  day  ?  " 

"  Never,  I  assure  you." 

"And  you  left  the  marquis  and  the  barber  together?" 
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"  The  marquis  ?  Is  he  a  marquis  ?  Well !  I  suspected 
as  much ! " 

"  Pray  answer  me." 

"  Yes,  madame ;  my  master  ordered  me  to  leave  the 
room,  and  I  left  him  with  that — that  marquis." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  bed,  madame,  and  I  think  that  my  dear 
Blanche  did  the  same." 

"  Miserable  Touquet !  he  had  an  understanding  with  the 
marquis ;  it  was  he  who  placed  that  girl  in  his  hands." 

"  What  do  you  say,  madame  ?  do  you  think  that  my 
master — " 

"Is  a  villain!" 

"  Oh !  speak  lower,  I  entreat  you.  If  he  should  return — 
if  he  should  hear  you  !  But  you  are  mistaken,  madame; 
my  master  had  consented  to  Blanche's  marriage  to  Urbain." 

"  The  better  to  conceal  his  plans." 

"  Poor  Urbain !  I  never  see  him  now !  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  still  searching  for  our  dear  girl." 

"  Where  was  Blanche's  chamber  ?  "  asked  Julia,  look- 
ing about  her  with  interest. 

"On  the  first  floor,  madame,  on  the  street;  she  has 
never  occupied  any  other  room  since  she  first  came  to 
this  house." 

"Was  this  the  house  to  which  she  came  with  her 
father,  who  was  murdered  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Were  you  in  the  barber's  service  then  ?  " 

"  No,  madame ;  I  did  not  come  until  two  years  later." 

"  Where  does  your  master  sleep  ?  " 

"  Directly  below  this  room ;  that  is  why  I  am  afraid 
that  he  would  hear  us  talking  if  he  should  come  in." 

"  And  you  have  always  occupied  this  room  ?  " 
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"No,  madame;  I  used  to  have  the  room  over  Blanche's; 
I  was  much  more  comfortable  there  than  in  this  dismal 
place,  which  had  not  been  occupied  for  a  long  while, 
and  which,  I  believe,  was  once  the  abode  of  a  magician 
named  Odoard." 

Julia  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  for  several 
minutes  without  speaking.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 

"  Oh !  if  these  walls  could  speak ! " 

"  In  truth,"  said  Marguerite,  shaking  her  head,  "I  think 
that  we  should  learn  some  terrible  things.  A  noueur 
d'aiguillettes !  a  sorcerer!" 

Julia  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply,  when  they  heard 
the  street-door  close. 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  there  is  my  master !  I  am  lost !  " 
cried  Marguerite.  "  He  has  expressly  forbidden  me  to 
admit  anybody." 

"  Hush !  he  will  not  know  that  I  am  here.  Does  he 
ever  come  up  to  your  chamber  ?  " 

"No — but — Blessed  Sainte  Marguerite,  if  he  should 
discover ! " 

Julia  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  to  enjoin  silence  on  the 
old  woman.  Soon  they  heard  the  barber's  voice  calling 
Marguerite.  She  was  trembling  so  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"  Answer  that  you  will  come  down,"  said  Julia. 

Marguerite  walked  to  the  door ;  but  she  thought  that 
she  could  hear  her  master  coming  upstairs. 

"  Here  he  comes !  he  will  see  you  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  must  hide." 

"  Stay ! — I  had  forgotten.  Go  into  this  cabinet — quick, 
quick ! " 

Marguerite  ran  into  her  alcove,  behind  the  bed,  and 
opened  the  small  door  concealed  by  the  hangings ;  in  an 
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instant,  Julia  was  in  the  cabinet.  The  old  servant  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  took  her  lamp,  and  went  downstairs 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Her  master  was  in  the  living-room. 

"You  are  very  slow  about  coming  down,"  said  the 
barber,  looking  keenly  at  her. 

"Monsieur — you  see — at  my  age,  one  is  not  very 
active." 

"  Has  anyone  been  here  in  my  absence  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur ;  no  one." 

"  Not  Urbain  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  monsieur,  I  assure  you." 

"  Nor  Chaudoreille  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur." 

The  barber  asked  for  what  he  wanted,  then  motioned 
to  the  old  woman  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Does  monsieur  intend  to  sit  up  late  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  ? "  Touquet  retorted 
sternly.  "  I  have  told  you  before  that  I  detested  inquisi- 
tive people  as  much  as  those  who  talk  all  the  time." 

"  That  is  true — Monsieur  will  see — But  I  am  going  to 
bed,  monsieur." 

The  old  woman  returned  to  her  room  and  carefully 
locked  the  door ;  then  went  to  release  Julia,  whom  she 
had  left  in  the  cabinet  without  a  light. 

"  Come,  madame,"  she  said ;  "you  may  come  out  now." 

"One  moment,"  said  Julia,  taking  the  lamp  from  her 
hands ;  "  I  want  to  examine  this  place." 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu !  you  will  find  nothing  there  to  interest 
you.  Blanche  and  I  went  in  there  once,  and — " 

"There's  a  door  here,"  said  Julia,  holding  her  light 
close  to  the  farther  wall. 

"A  door  ?  Do  you  think  so  ?  We  didn't  notice  it.  To 
be  sure,  we  were  here  only  a  minute  and  without  a  light." 
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Julia  tried  in  vain  to  open  the  door  that  led  to  the 
staircase. 

"This  door  is  locked  on  the  other  side,"  she  said; 
"  it  probably  communicates  with  some  secret  passage." 

"  What  do  you  care,  madame  ?     Come,  I  beg  you." 

"  Nay,  I  care  a  great  deal.  Oh !  if  I  could  only  obtain 
some  proof,  to  ruin  him  ! " 

"  A  proof  of  what,  madame  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  force  this  door ! " 

Julia  held  her  lamp  to  the  floor,  to  see  if  she  could 
discover  a  trap-door;  while  Marguerite  remained  in  the 
alcove  listening,  to  make  sure  that  her  master  did  not 
come  up. 

"  What  is  this  great  chest  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"  It  is  empty,  as  you  see.  I  haven't  any  idea  what  it 
is  doing  here ;  some  day  I  will  burn  it." 

Julia  stooped,  and  raised  the  chest,  the  better  to  ex- 
amine it.  Thereupon  she  fancied  that  she  saw  something 
on  the  floor ;  she  held  her  light  to  it  and  saw  that  it  was 
an  old  brown  leather  portfolio,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  chest  designedly,  and  to  have  lain 
there  for  several  years;  for  the  dust,  which  was  very 
thick  all  about,  had  respected  only  the  place  where  it 
had  rested. 

Julia  uttered  a  cry  of  satisfaction  as  she  seized  the 
portfolio. 

"  What  is  it,  pray  ?  "  said  Marguerite,  stepping  into  the 
room ;  "  what  have  you  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  Something  tells  me  that  in  this  portfolio  I  shall  at 
last  find  what  I  seek." 

"  A  portfolio !  Mon  Dieu !  where,  in  heaven's  name, 
was  it?" 

"  Hush  !     Come  out,  and  let  us  lock  this  door." 
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Julia  left  the  cabinet  and  locked  the  door,  and,  having 
replaced  the  lamp  on  the  table,  hastily  opened  the  port- 
folio and  examined  the  papers  it  contained.  Meanwhile, 
Marguerite,  still  anxious,  stood  listening  at  the  door; 
but,  while  she  listened,  watched  Julia,  whose  features  ex- 
pressed the  most  intense  excitement.  Suddenly  a  fierce 
joy  gleamed  in  the  Italian's  eyes,  and  she  sank  upon  a 
chair  beside  the  table,  crying : 

"  I  shall  have  my  revenge ! " 

"  But  to  whom  did  the  portfolio  belong  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  To  the  unhappy  man  whom  your  master  murdered ! " 

"  Murdered  !     Oh !  madame,  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Everything  tends  to  prove  it.  He  must  have  given 
him  this  room,  because  the  secret  passage  close  at  hand 
would  facilitate  his  crime.  The  poor  man  undoubtedly 
visited  this  cabinet,  and,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  disaster 
which  awaited  him,  deemed  it  advisable  to  conceal  under 
the  chest  this  portfolio,  which  contains  the  proofs  of  an 
important  secret." 

"  Ah !  you  make  me  shudder,  madame ! " 

Julia  continued  to  examine  the  papers.  Joy,  surprise, 
and  hope  of  revenge  were  in  turn  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"At  last  his  fate  is  in  my  hands !  "  she  cried.  "  Traitor, 
you  have  been  false  to  me !  Tremble  lest  I  have  in  store 
for  you  tortures  more  cruel  than  those  you  have  inflicted 
on  me!  And  you,  his  execrable  accomplice!  I  pro- 
pose that  the  marquis  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
monster  who  acts  as  the  minister  of  his  loves." 

Marguerite  trembled  as  she  listened.  Julia  replaced  the 
papers  in  the  portfolio,  which  she  carefully  concealed  in  her 
bosom ;  then  she  put  on  her  mantilla  and  prepared  to  go. 
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"And  Blanche?"  said  the  old  woman;  "have  you 
nothing  more  to  say  about  Blanche,  madame  ? " 

"Have  no  fear,"  Julia  replied,  in  a  solemn  tone; 
"  Blanche's  destiny  is  changed.  You  will  see  her  again. 
Adieu,  my  good  woman.  Maintain  absolute  silence  re- 
garding this  portfolio.  Blanche's  fate  depends  on  it." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  madame." 

"  I  will  go  down  without  a  light.  Touquet  must  have 
gone  to  his  room." 

"  But  if  you  should  meet  him  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  make  a  sound." 

"  But  I  must  go  with  you  to  open  the  door." 

"  Can  I  not  open  it  myself?  " 

"  No ;  there's  a  secret  spring.  Mon  Dieu !  for  a  mere 
nothing,  I  would  leave  this  house  with  you.  All  you 
have  told  me  about  my  master  makes  me  tremble  with 
horror  and  dread ;  and  since  my  dear  child  is  no  longer 
here,  the  house  seems  horribly  gloomy  to  me." 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  remain  here,  to  keep  me  in- 
formed, and  Urbain  too,  of  everything  that  the  barber 
does.  Ere  long,  my  good  Marguerite,  you  will  be 
happier,  and  reunited  to  your  dear  Blanche." 

"  God  grant  that  you  say  true ! " 

"  Open  your  door.  I  hear  no  noise  in  the  hall.  Let 
us  make  haste." 

The  old  woman  went  downstairs,  feeling  her  way,  and 
Julia  followed  her.  They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  were  about  to  go  along  the  passage,  when 
the  barber  suddenly  appeared,  with  a  light  in  his  hand, 
from  the  corridor  leading  to  the  living-room. 

Marguerite  shrieked  in  terror;  the  barber  held  his 
light  close  to  Julia's  face,  whereupon  she  said  to  him  in 
a  haughty  tone : 
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"Well,  do  you  know  me?" 

Touquet  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  but  answered, 
striving  to  restrain  his  anger: 

"You,  madame,  under  my  roof!  why  did  you  come 
here,  I  pray  to  know  ?  " 

"  To  obtain  news  of  Blanche." 

"Of  Blanche?" 

"  Yes.  So  that  surprises  you !  You  thought  that  I 
did  not  know  that  girl ;  you  thought  that  the  Marquis 
de  Villebelle  could  abandon  himself  to  a  new  passion, 
and  I  not  know  the  object  of  it,  or  learn  that  you  were 
once  more  the  confidant  of  his  intrigues  ! " 

Touquet's  eyes  gleamed  with  rage  as  he  answered : 

"  Jealousy  disturbs  your  reason,  madame ;  if  your  lover 
abandons  you,  should  you  vent  your  spleen  on  me  ? 
Why  do  you  assume  that  the  marquis  is  the  abductor 
of  a  girl  whom  he  never  saw  ?  " 

"  Your  lies  are  useless ;  I  know  much  more  than  you 
think.  If  you  see  the  marquis  before  I  do,  bid  him 
hasten  to  reunite  Blanche  and  Urbain.  If,  acting  upon 
your  perfidious  counsels,  he  should  become  a  guilty 
wretch — he  would  be  the  first  to  punish  you  for  your 
crime.  As  for  you — you  will  see  me  again;  I  have  a 
secret  to  reveal  to  you  as  well." 

With  that,  Julia  walked  toward  the  door;  the  barber 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  detain  her;  but  she  turned, 
and  her  dagger  was  already  in  her  hand.  With  a  with- 
ering glance  at  Touquet,  she  hurriedly  left  his  house. 
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During  the  night,  Julia  reread  more  than  once  the 
papers  contained  in  the  portfolio,  apparently  meditating 
new  plans  and  devising  new  schemes  of  vengeance. 
Sleep  did  not  come  near  her  eyes,  and  the  dawn  found 
her  seated  at  a  small  table  on  which  the  portfolio  lay, 
still  examining  a  letter  that  she  had  taken  from  it,  the 
contents  of  which  seemed  to  interest  her  so  profoundly 
that  she  could  not  read  it  too  often. 

Suddenly  her  bell  rang  violently.  Julia  hurriedly 
thrust  the  papers  into  the  portfolio,  and,  a  moment  later, 
Chaudoreille  entered  the  room. 

"  Thanks  to  my  industry,  I  bring  you  news  at  last," 
cried  the  Gascon,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  "  I  did  not 
stir  from  the  palace  for  forty-eight  hours,  examining  even 
the  smallest  animal  that  went  in." 

"Well?" 

"  Well !  the  marquis  has  returned." 

"  He  is  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  signora;  at  his  home.  I  saw  him  arrive  this 
morning,  in  a  travelling  carriage." 

"  Very  good ;  I  shall  see  him,  I  trust." 

"  What  are  your  orders  now  ?  Whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
I  am  ready." 

"  You  have  not  seen  young  Urbain  again  ?  " 

"Alas!  no.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  has 
died  of  love !  He  was  as  thin  as  a  cuckoo  when  I  saw 
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him.  I  can  think  of  no  other  reason  that  could  have 
prevented  him  from  keeping  our  appointment." 

"  Return  to  the  palace ;  I  tremble  lest  the  marquis 
may  go  out  without  our  knowledge;  and,  in  order  to 
find  Blanche,  it  is  important  that  I  should  be  informed 
of  each  of  his  movements." 

"  That  is  true ;  I  return  to  my  post." 

"Take  this  gold;  but  be  more  watchful  than  ever. 
Hasten ;  if  you  are  too  tired,  take  a  sedan-chair." 

"I,  take  a  sedan-chair!  I  should  prefer  to  go  the 
whole  distance  on  my  belly.  But  never  fear,  signora; 
my  legs  are  entirely  at  your  service." 

When  Chaudoreille  had  gone,  Julia  seated  herself  at 
her  desk  and  prepared  to  write ;  but  suddenly  she  threw 
down  her  pen  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  crying : 

"  I  must  see  him  and  speak  to  him ;  I  will  go  to  his 
house." 

Thereupon  she  rang  for  her  servant,  and  set  about 
making  her  toilet.  Despite  her  excitement,  her  mirror 
was  frequently  consulted,  and  she  neglected  nothing  that 
could  add  to  her  charms.  At  last  that  important  task 
was  completed.  Julia  sent  for  a  sedan-chair,  and  ordered 
the  chairmen  to  take  her  to  the  marquis's  abode. 

On  entering  the  vast  courtyard  of  that  superb  palace, 
the  young  Italian  could  hardly  control  her  agitation. 

"  What  does  madame  desire  ?  "  asked  the  concierge. 

"The  Marquis  de  Villebelle." 

"  Monseigneur  returned  from  England  only  this  morn- 
ing, and  cannot  receive  anybody  as  yet." 

"  I  absolutely  must  speak  with  him." 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"At  least,  go  to  him  and  say  that  Signora  Julia  wishes 
to  see  him  at  once." 
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The  concierge  sent  a  footman  to  do  the  errand;  he 
returned  in  a  few  moments,  and  said  to  Julia  with  an 
impertinent  air: 

"  Monseigneur  refuses  to  see  you,  and  requests  you  to 
leave  his  house." 

Julia  could  not  swallow  that  insult ;  she  cast  a  furious 
glance  at  the  servants,  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

When  she  was  at  home  once  more,  she  wrote  the 
marquis  this  note: 

"  You  refuse  to  see  me ;  but  it  rests  with  me  to  make 
you  the  happiest  or  unhappiest  of  men.  I  know  that  you 
have  abducted  Blanche;  respect  that  girl's  innocence. 
Understand  me  at  once :  I  will  forgive  you  once  more ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  my  frenzy." 

She  intrusted  the  letter  to  a  sure  man,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  his  return.  He  came  at  last,  with  a  reply 
from  the  marquis.  Julia  eagerly  tore  it  open  and  read 
what  follows : 

"  My  dear  little  Julia,  your  billet-doux  made  me  laugh 
heartily;  to  me  there  is  nothing  so  amusing  as  the 
woman  who  threatens  one  with  her  frenzy;  you  have 
but  one  means  of  revenge  at  your  disposal — to  deceive 
us — and  God  knows  how  you  abuse  that !  but,  in  order 
that  your  infidelity  should  have  any  influence  over  us,  it 
must  occur  while  we  love  you,  otherwise  you  miss  your 
aim.  Your  reign  is  passed,  my  dear  friend ;  surely,  you 
did  not  expect  to  hold  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle  in 
chains  for  long.  I  send  you  a  draft  on  my  banker  to 
settle  our  account.  I  cannot  conceive  who  can  have 
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told  you  that  I  had  abducted  a  certain  Blanche.  But, 
after  all,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  Am  I  not  at 
liberty  to  abduct  ten  women,  if  it  pleases  me  ?  Take  my 
advice :  do  not  concern  yourself  about  my  actions,  and 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  me  again,  for  your 
letters  will  be  returned  with  the  seals  unbroken.  Adieu ! 
hot-head.  I  wish  you  a  faithful  lover,  since  you  set  so 
much  store  by  fidelity." 

Julia  was  petrified ;  although  the  letter  was  still  in  her 
hands,  she  no  longer  saw  it;  a  single  thought  filled 
her  mind,  that  of  revenge;  she  seemed  to  abandon 
herself  to  it  with  zest. 

"You  would  have  it  so,"  she  said;  "I  hesitate  no 
longer." 

The  marquis  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  Julia 
knew  that  he  had  abducted  Blanche,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and  went  to 
the  barber's  house. 

Touquet  himself  admitted  the  marquis ;  for  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  fright  she  had  had, 
seemed  to  have  paralyzed  old  Marguerite,  who  was 
unable  to  leave  her  room. 

"  You  here,  monseigneur ! "  said  the  barber,  in  surprise; 
"  I  thought  that  you  were  at  your  chateau,  engrossed  by 
your  latest  passion.  Can  it  be  that  Blanche  is  forgotten 
already  ?  " 

"  Forgotten !  Ah,  no !  I  love  her  more  dearly  than 
ever!  But  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  Paris  for  a  few 
days;  I  hope  soon  to  return  to  Sarcus;  every  instant 
that  I  pass  away  from  Blanche  seems  a  century  to  me. 
I  have  not  triumphed  yet,  however ;  the  memory  of  this 
Urbain — But  let  us  come  to  my  reason  for  this  visit: 
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how  does  it  happen  that  Julia  knows  that  I  abducted 
Blanche  ?  How  can  she  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  sweet  child,  whom  you  secluded  so  carefully  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  less  surprised  than  you,  monseigneur :  that 
young  Italian  had  the  audacity  to  come  to  my  house 
last  evening;  she  represented  to  my  old  housekeeper 
that  she  had  come  to  give  her  news  of  Blanche,  so  the 
old  woman  tells  me ;  but  her  real  purpose  was  to  learn 
the  details  of  her  disappearance." 

"  She  has  been  to  my  house,  too ;  I  refused  to  see  her, 
and  she  wrote  to  me,  threatening  me.  My  fate  is  in 
her  hands,  she  says.  As  you  can  imagine,  I  simply 
smile  at  the  big  words  which  jealousy  and  spite  put  in  a 
woman's  mouth ;  and  yet  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing strange  in  all  this." 

"Wait,  monseigneur;  I  seem  to  have  a  suspicion — Who 
was  it  who  told  you  yourself  that  there  was  a  lovely 
young  girl  in  my  house  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  you  remind  me — it  was  an  original,  a  little 
man  whom  I  found  in  my  house  in  the  faubourg,  hiding 
behind  a  statue,  and  who  claimed  to  have  assisted  you 
in  Julia's  abduction." 

"  Chaudoreille  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  man !  " 

"  I  should  have  guessed  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  he  who  told  Julia  that  you  had  abducted  Blanche ; 
if  he  knew  Urbain,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  had 
told  him  too." 

"Ah!  the  little  rascal!     But  I  paid  him  handsomely." 

"After  being  the  prime  mover  in  the  abduction,  he 
proposes  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  find  the  girl." 

"  Faith !  that  is  rather  a  shrewd  dodge !  The  fellow 
is  following  in  your  footsteps.  But,  if  you  meet  him, 
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I  commend  him  to  your  attention;  have  him  basti- 
nadoed." 

"  Never  fear,  monseigneur." 

"  However,  their  trouble  will  be  thrown  away ;  they 
cannot  possibly  rescue  Blanche  from  my  hands.  The 
girl  herself  has  more  power  than  all  of  them  together ! 
I  feel  that  a  single  tear  from  her  eyes  might  at  any 
moment  change  my  determination.  When  I  see  those 
lovely  eyes  of  hers  looking  into  mine  with  an  imploring 
expression,  I  am  often  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  sacri- 
ficing my  love  and  restoring  her  to  the  man  whom  she 
regrets,  so  that  I  may  at  least  obtain  her  friendship." 

"  Oh !  what  madness,  monseigneur !  Blanche  is  in 
your  power,  and  you  would — " 

"  No,  no,  she  must  be  mine !  to  part  with  her  now  is 
impossible;  indeed,  has  she  not  told  me  that  she  was 
disposed  to  love  me?" 

"  Come,  come,  monseigneur,  be  yourself  once  more ; 
one  would  say  that  you  were  moved  by  that  little  Julia's 
threats." 

"  My  uncle  is  very  ill ;  he  may  not  live  through  the 
night.  I  shall  return  to  Sarcus  soon,  and  then  I  will 
not  leave  Blanche  again ;  I  will  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  my  love." 

"  With  women,  monseigneur,  that  obtains  forgiveness 
for  everything  else." 

Since  the  barber  had  known  that  the  marquis  suspected 
whence  his  fortune  came,  he  deemed  it  to  his  interest  to 
ruin  Blanche ;  if  Villebelle  should  conclude  to  become 
an  honorable  man,  then  Touquet  would  have  reason  to 
fear  for  his  own  safety. 

The  marquis  returned  to  his  palace;  as  he  had  foreseen, 
his  uncle  died  during  the  night,  leaving  him  enormous 
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wealth ;  which  would  lead  one  to  think  that  fortune  does 
not  preferably  bestow  her  favors  on  those  who  make  a 
good  use  of  them ;  but  to  that  we  might  answer  that 
fortune  does  not  ensure  happiness :  we  must  say  some- 
thing to  comfort  the  unfortunate. 

A  week  was  all  that  the  marquis  needed  to  put  his 
affairs  in  order ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Blanche,  to  whom  he  carried  gifts  of  all  sorts, 
which  were  carefully  packed  in  his  travelling  carriage. 

Chaudoreille,  who  was  still  on  guard  at  the  palace, 
noticed  these  preparations  for  departure,  and  made  haste 
to  notify  Julia. 

"  Very  good."  said  the  Italian ;  "  I  have  long  been 
ready ;  I  have  bought  two  good  horses.  You  will  come 
with  me." 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world.  I  am  devoted  to  you,  body 
and  soul." 

"I  fancy  that  we  shall  not  go  very  far.  We  shall 
simply  follow  the  marquis's  carriage." 

"  I  understand  you." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  ride  a  horse  ?  "  , 

"  Perfectly ;  but  I  should  prefer  an  ass ;  their  trot  is 
not  so  hard." 

"Idiot!  could  you  follow  a  post-chaise  on  an  ass? 
Make  all  your  preparations." 

"They  are  made.  I  have  my  wardrobe  on  me.  As 
for  my  purse — last  evening — an  infernal  run  of  ill-luck, 
while  you  took  my  place  at  the  palace.  I  was  only  ten 
minutes  at  the  passe-dix,  and  I  had  carefully  worked  out 
my  combination ;  so  I  can  say  with  Fran£ois  I :  I  have 
lost  everything  but  honor!" 

While  Chaudoreille  babbled  on,  Julia  threw  a  large 
cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and  took  all  the  money  that 
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she  still  possessed.  Then  she  sent  the  Gascon  back  to  his 
post,  while  she  herself  went  for  her  horses.  About  seven 
in  the  evening,  the  marquis  entered  his  carriage  with  Ger- 
main and  started  for  Sarcus,  with  no  suspicion  that  Julia 
and  Chaudoreille  were  following  them  at  a  distance. 

Let  us  leave  the  travellers  to  make  their  journey,  and 
let  us  return  to  poor  Urbain,  who  had  long  been  lan- 
guishing in  bed,  detained  there  by  illness  and  grief.  He 
was  in  utter  despair  because  he  was  helpless  to  search 
for  his  beloved  Blanche ;  and  the  kind-hearted  girl  who 
nursed  him  said  to  him  again  and  again : 

"The  more  you  worry  and  grieve,  the  longer  you 
postpone  your  cure." 

He  had  been  told  that  some  great  nobleman  was 
Blanche's  abductor;  he  was  terribly  distressed  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  keep  the  appointment  at  which  he  was 
to  have  learned  his  name.  But  at  last  the  time  came 
when  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  go  out. 
The  first  use  that  he  made  of  his  returning  strength  was 
to  go  to  the  barber's  house.  It  was  tightly  closed ;  the 
shutters  were  up  at  the  shop-windows,  although  it  was 
early  in  the  day;  and  when  Urbain  knocked,  no  one 
answered. 

"It's  of  no  use  for  you  to  knock,"  said  one  of  the 
neighbors.  "  The  house  is  unoccupied,  and  it's  for  sale. 
You  must  apply  to  the  attorney — Rue  des  Mauvaises- 
Paroles." 

"And  the  barber?" 

"  The  barber  has  gone  away,  of  course,  as  I  tell  you 
there's  no  one  there." 

"  And  Marguerite  ?  " 

"  She  died  a  week  ago." 

"  Marguerite  dead !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 
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"  Why,  what  is  there  so  surprising  in  that  ?  She  was 
no  longer  young,  poor  woman  !  " 

"  Where  can  I  find  Monsieur  Touquet  now  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell  you.  That  man  was  a  bear;  he  never 
spoke  to  anyone." 

Urbain  went  away,  in  despair  at  this  new  complication. 
He  regretted  the  death  of  good  old  Marguerite,  who  had 
witnessed  his  love  and  his  happiness.  He  could  conceive 
of  no  means  to  obtain  information  as  to  Blanche's  fate. 
He  went  to  Porte  Montmartre  and  passed  three  hours 
there,  in  the  hope  that  the  man  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  there  might  appear ;  but  he  waited  in  vain,  and 
returned  hopelessly  to  his  lodging. 

The  kind-hearted  maid-servant,  to  whom  he  detailed 
his  griefs,  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying : 

"  If  it  was  a  nobleman  who  has  taken  your  mistress 
away,  you  must  go  and  ask  for  her  at  all  the  noblemen's 
houses." 

Suddenly  Urbain  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  and  a 
faint  smile  lighted  up  his  grief-worn  features. 

"  I  have  one  hope  left,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  that,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Amid  all  that  has  happened  since,  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  incident ;  and  yet,  he  offered  to  assist  me." 

"  What  incident,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Listen.  You  must  remember  that  I  was  obliged  for 
a  long  time  to  disguise  myself  as  a  woman,  in  order  to 
see  Blanche  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  monsieur;  I  remember  it  well;  for  it  was  me 
that  dressed  you — and — and  helped  you  put  in  the  pins." 

The  girl  smiled,  but  Urbain  paid  no  attention. 

"  One  evening,"  he  continued,  "  I  believe  it  was  the 
first  time  I  wore  my  disguise,  I  had  been  accosted  by 
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several  men,  and  ran  away  from  them  at  random  through 
the  streets.  It  was  very  late  when  I  found  that  I  was 
in  the  large  Pre-aux-Clercs.  I  was  just  starting  to  find 
my  way  home,  when  I  was  stopped  by  four  men,  whom  I 
recognized  by  their  language  as  noblemen  of  the  court. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  a  man,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
escape  from  them  the  sooner;  but  one  of  them  wanted  me 
to  tell  them  the  reason  of  my  disguise.  I  refused,  and  he 
insisted ;  I  lost  my  temper  and  threatened  him ;  to  make  my 
story  short,  one  of  his  companions  lent  me  his  sword ;  we 
fought,  and  I  wounded  my  opponent,  very  slightly,  I  think. 
'  My  friend,'  he  said  to  me,  offering  me  his  hand, '  you  are  a 
brave  fellow;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  if  you  ever  need  a  protector,  come  to  my  house 
and  ask  for  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle ;  you  will  find  me 
always  ready  to  oblige  you.' — Those  were  his  very  words." 

"  The  Marquis  de  Villebelle !  I  have  heard  my  master 
speak  of  him  sometimes.  They  say  he's  veiy  generous 
and  very  dissipated." 

"  No  matter ;  he  offered  me  his  protection,  and  I  will 
have  recourse  to  it." 

"Pardine!  monsieur,  you  will  do  well;  who  knows 
whether  he  may  not  know  the  villain  who  carried  off 
your  little  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  that  the  marquis  will  help  me  to  find 
Blanche.  These  nobles  tell  one  another  about  their 
adventures  and  their  love  affairs.  Such  a  gallant  man 
as  he  is  will  take  pity  on  my  suffering.  I  wish  I  could 
speak  to  him  at  this  minute  !  But  where  is  his  house  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  is  well  known,  monsieur,  and  you  will  easily 
find  someone  to  direct  you  to  it." 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Urbain  sallied 
forth  to  find  the  man  in  whom  he  placed  his  last  hopes. 
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He  was  directed  to  the  marquis's  residence,  and  soon 
arrived  there. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Villebelle  ?  "  he  said  timidly 
to  the  concierge,  as  he  entered  the  courtyard. 

"  This  is  where  he  lives,  but  monsieur  le  marquis  is 
not  in  Paris." 

"  Not  in  Paris !  "  cried  Urbain,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  No,  he  is  travelling." 

"  Travelling  ?  will  he  return  soon  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  will  return  when  he  pleases.  Does  mon- 
seigneur  require  your  permission  to  travel  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean  to  suggest,  monsieur;  but  I  am 
so  anxious  to  see  monsieur  le  marquis,  to  speak  with  him." 

"  You  can  see  him  when  he  returns — that  is,  if  mon- 
seigneur  chooses  to  receive  you." 

And  the  insolent  concierge  turned  his  back,  took  up 
his  glass  and  his  fork,  and  continued  gravely  to  discuss 
an  abundant  breakfast,  paying  no  further  heed  to  the 
young  student,  who  remained  in  the  courtyard,  sighing 
and  saying  to  himself: 

"  He  is  not  in  Paris !  how  unfortunate  I  am !  " 

After  ten  minutes,  Urbain  walked  softly  to  the  con- 
cierge's door,  and  said  to  him  in  an  imploring  tone : 

"  Monsieur,  could  you  not  tell  me  where  monsieur  le 
marquis  is?" 

"What!  are  you  still  here?"  rejoined  the  concierge, 
without  turning  his  head ;  "  am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to 
breakfast  quietly  ?  I  tell  you  that  monseigneur  is  trav- 
elling. Some  people  are  as  obstinate  as  mules !  They 
all  say  the  same  thing:  'I  want  to  see  monseigneur'; 
and  din  it  into  my  ears  from  morning  till  night." 

Urbain  was  not  discouraged ;  he  knew  the  customs  of 
Paris.  He  drew  his  purse,  in  which  he  had  put  several 
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pieces  of  money,  and  jingled  them  in  his  hand ;  where- 
upon the  concierge  deigned  to  turn  his  head,  and  said 
to  him  in  a  more  courteous  tone : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  monseigneur  is  absent,  on  my 
honor ;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  that  he  will  be  a 
long  while  away." 

"  O  heaven !  "  ejaculated  Urbain ;  "  and  I  have  no  hope 
except  in  him  !  Ah !  monsieur,  if  you  do  know  where 
monseigneur  is,  please  tell  me,  I  entreat  you." 

The  young  lover  stepped  forward,  holding  out  his 
purse. 

"  Come  in  a  moment,"  said  the  concierge,  opening  the 
low  door  of  his  lodge.  "  Yes,  of  course  I  know  where 
monseigneur  is;  we  must  know  that,  in  order  to  send 
him  any  important  letters  that  may  come  here  for  him. 
It's  a  secret ;  but,  if  you  promise  to  keep  it  to  yourself, 
not  to  tell  anybody  that  you  found  it  out  from  me — " 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  swear ! " 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  that  monsieur  le  marquis  is  at 
his  chateau  of  Sarcus,  near  Grandvilliers.  You  take  the 
Beauvais  road,  and — " 

Urbain  did  not  listen  further ;  he  threw  his  purse  on 
the  table,  hurried  out  of  the  courtyard,  ran  to  his  lodg- 
ing, took  all  the  money  that  he  had,  and  started  off  to 
see  the  marquis  at  his  chateau,  that  same  day. 
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XXVIII 

THE  RETURN  TO  THE  CHATEAU 

During  the  marquis's  absence,  Blanche  had  found  her 
days  at  the  chateau  of  Sarcus  melancholy  and  monoto- 
nous. On  the  day  following  his  departure,  surprised  at 
not  receiving  the  usual  visit  from  him,  the  girl  concluded 
that  her  abductor  was  preparing  to  take  her  back  to  Paris; 
but  in  the  evening,  when  she  did  not  meet  him  in  the 
park,  she  asked  Marie  about  him. 

"  Monseigneur  has  gone  away,"  replied  the  village 
maiden. 

"  Gone  without  me  ! "  cried  Blanche ;  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  Does  he  intend  to  keep  me  in  this 
chateau  forever  ?  " 

"  Don't  fret,  mam'zelle ;  monseigneur  said  that  he 
would  not  be  long  away." 

Blanche  made  no  reply,  but  returned  to  her  room. 
She  passed  several  days  there,  in  anguish  and  depression ; 
she  regretted  the  marquis's  absence;  for  the  innocent 
child  still  flattered  herself  that  he  would  yield  to  her  en- 
treaties ;  she  had  observed  more  than  once  the  emotion 
which  her  tears  caused  him ;  and  she  still  hoped  that  he 
would  reunite  her  to  Urbain.  But  when  she  was  alone, 
her  hopes  faded,  and  the  days  passed  very  slowly  to  the 
young  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  nature  was  embellished  by  the  return  of 
spring :  the  trees  recovered  their  foliage,  the  turf  became 
green  once  more,  the  fields  were  bright  with  flowers,  and 
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the  birds  came  back  to  their  leafy  haunts  to  sing  of  the 
season  of  love.  But  Blanche,  heedless  of  the  picture 
before  her  eyes,  glanced  with  no  pleasurable  sensation 
at  that  charming  landscape,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  aroused  her  admiration ;  heart-ache  casts  a  dark  veil 
over  everything  about  us. 

Sometimes,  as  she  walked  in  the  park,  Blanche  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  escape ;  but  in  which  direction  should 
she  fly?  Moreover,  the  park  was  enclosed  by  very  high 
walls,  and  the  gates  opening  into  the  fields  were  always 
carefully  secured.  She  did  not  know  that,  in  the  mar- 
quis's absence,  two  servants  constantly  dogged  her  steps. 

Blanche  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy, 
from  which  Marie,  her  maid,  tried  in  vain  to  arouse  her ; 
she  obtained  no  other  reply  than  sighs  and  tears.  Ten 
days  had  passed  since  the  marquis's  departure,  when 
Marie  came  running  in  one  morning  to  tell  Blanche  that 
her  master  had  arrived. 

This  intelligence  seemed  to  revive  the  young  prisoner, 
and  she  waited  impatiently  for  the  marquis  to  come  and 
speak  to  her. 

Villebelle,  who  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  see  his 
captive  again,  was  not  long  in  going  to  her  room ;  he 
was  struck  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
whole  person. 

"  Had  you  forgotten  that  you  left  me  in  this  chateau?" 
asked  Blanche,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I,  forget  you  ! " 

"Then  why  did  you  not  take  me  to  Paris?  are  you 
going  to  keep  me  here  much  longer  ?  " 

"  In  any  event,  Blanche,  I  shall  not  leave  you  again." 

"  Send  for  Urbain  to  come,  and  I  will  not  ask  to  go 
away." 
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The  marquis  frowned,  then  tried  to  divert  Blanche's 
thoughts  by  giving  her  a  number  of  pretty  trifles  which 
he  had  brought  from  Paris;  but  they  were  no  more 
warmly  received  than  his  first  gifts,  and  did  not  even 
bring  a  smile  to  the  girl's  face. 

The  evening  brought  Blanche  and  the  marquis  together 
again  in  the  park.  Villebelle,  more  in  love  than  ever, 
and  remembering  the  barber's  advice,  was  confident  of 
triumphing  over  his  captive;  but,  when  he  was  beside 
her,  all  his  determination  vanished ;  a  single  glance  from 
the  innocent  child  put  a  curb  on  his  desires,  while  it  went 
to  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"  By  what  magic  power  does  this  girl  impose  upon  me 
a  feeling  of  respect  that  is  stronger  than  my  love  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself. 

Blanche,  whom  her  innocence  rendered  trustful,  seated 
herself  at  the  entrance  to  a  grotto  surrounded  by  dense 
foliage.  The  marquis  took  his  seat  beside  her;  for  a 
long  while  he  gazed  lovingly  at  her,  saying  nothing; 
then  he  put  his  arms  about  her,  and  attempted  to  steal  a 
kiss  from  her  lovely  mouth.  But  Blanche  turned  to  him 
with  a  look  of  entreaty  in  her  eyes,  and  said : 

"  In  pity's  name,  monsieur,  leave  me !  " 

Without  clearly  understanding  how  it  came  about,  the 
marquis  allowed  the  girl  to  escape  from  his  arms,  and  he 
was  left  alone  in  the  grotto.  Blanche  had  fled,  impelled 
by  a  newborn  terror  of  the  marquis,  and  he  cursed  his 
weakness  and  returned  to  the  chateau,  swearing  that  he 
would  tremble  no  more  before  a  mere  child. 

Julia  and  her  companion  had  arrived  at  Sarcus,  and 
had  seen  the  marquis  enter  the  chateau.  Chaudo- 
reille  had  been  thrown  but  three  times  on  the  way,  but 
he  declared  that  it  was  because  his  horse  was  frightened. 
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He  complained  much  of  fatigue,  however;  whereas  his 
companion  seemed  quite  insensible  thereto,  and  closely 
scrutinized  the  chateau,  whose  high  turrets  glistened  in 
the  sunlight. 

"  So  that  is  where  he  went !  "  said  the  young  amazon, 
riding  close  to  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  signora ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  went  there, 
as  we  saw  him  go  in,"  replied  Chaudoreille,  who  had 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  where  he  was  far  from  com- 
fortable, and  was  feeling  different  parts  of  his  body  and 
making  wry  faces. 

"  This  is  the  chateau  of  Sarcus,  so  a  peasant  told  me." 

"  Faith  !  it's  a  pretty  little  chateau ;  my  grandfather  had 
ten  or  twelve  like  it,  but  he  staked  one  of  them  at  piquet 
every  evening,  and,  of  course,  luck  wasn't  always  favor- 
able. Ouf !  I  am  lame  and  sore  all  down  my  sides ;  that 
palfrey  has  such  a  hard  trot ! " 

"  Within  these  walls  Blanche  is  confined." 

"That  is  very  likely.  Saudis!  I  have  bruised  my  pos- 
terior !  But  we  rode  like  the  wind !  I  would  challenge 
the  best  rider  in  France  now." 

"  How  can  we  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  chateau  the 
girl  is  ?  " 

"  In  my  opinion,  we  should  find  out,  first  of  all,  where 
we  can  breakfast.  You  must  be  terribly  fatigued,  sig- 
nora ?  " 

"  I  feel  no  fatigue ;  the  hope  of  vengeance  doubles  my 
strength." 

"As  I  have  nothing  to  increase  mine,  I  am  done  up, 
exhausted — and  I  am  so  hungry!  Oh!  my  back- 
bone ! " 

Julia  dismounted  and  led  her  horse  to  Chaudoreille, 
saying : 
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"  Mount  him,  and  lead  the  other  by  the  bridle.  Go  to 
the  village  which  you  see  yonder,  go  into  the  inn,  and 
wait  for  me ;  I  want  to  examine  the  chateau." 

"Very  good.  I  will  order  breakfast.  By  the  way, 
what  shall  we  call  ourselves  ?  I  suppose  that  you  desire 
to  remain  incognito  in  this  place." 

"  Say  what  you  choose." 

"  I  will  say  that  we  are  Moors,  from  Granada,  who 
have  come  to  France  to  give  lessons  on  the  castanets; 
that  will  avert  suspicion,  and  our  dark  complexions  will 
give  color  to  the  statement." 

Julia  was  not  listening  to  Chaudoreille,  but  had  started 
toward  the  chateau ;  whereupon  the  chevalier,  who  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to  mount  again,  took  both  steeds  by 
the  bridle  and  trudged  off  to  the  village. 

He  asked  for  the  best  inn ;  there  was  but  one  in  the 
village,  so  he  went  thither,  pulling  the  horses  after  him. 
The  innkeeper  came  out  to  welcome  him,  and  Chaudo- 
reille said,  trying  to  stand  erect : 

"  I  am  Malek-al-Chiras,  of  Granada,  teacher  of  the  cas- 
tanets in  the  Two  Spains;  and  I  have  come  to  France 
with  my  sister  Salamalech,  to  dance  the  bolero  before 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  remain 
some  time  in  this  province,  but  we  wish  to  retain  the 
strictest  incognito.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,"  said  the  innkeeper,  looking  at  him 
with  a  bewildered  expression. 

"  Then  make  me  an  omelet  with  bacon  at  once,  give 
me  a  room,  and  look  after  my  horses,  which  are  Arabs." 

The  innkeeper  understood  that  better,  and  escorted 
his  guest  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  to  which  Chau- 
doreille ascended  with  difficulty,  bending  double,  be- 
cause the  horse  had  effected  a  total  change  in  his  gait. 
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After  resting  several  hours,  he  repaired  to  the  table, 
and  had  been  eating  a  long  while  when  he  was  joined 
by  Julia. 

"  I  have  been  awaiting  you  impatiently,  madame,"  said 
he,  carving  his  third  pigeon. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  learned  ?  " 

"  I  have  learned  that  we  cannot  have  fish  for  dinner." 

"  Fool !  I  am  talking  about  the  marquis." 

"  As  I  left  you  at  the  chateau,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  know  more  about  him  than  I  do." 

"  I  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  park,  but  I  did  not 
see  anyone.  You  might  have  asked  these  peasants  what 
they  know  about  the  chateau." 

"  They  look  as  stupid  as  geese.  As  if  such  people 
knew  anything!  By  the  way,  you  are  my  sister,  and 
your  name  is  Salamalech." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  brought  you  here,  Chaudoreille, 
to  listen  to  your  nonsense  ?  Make  haste  to  take  what 
rest  you  need,  and  then  we  will  visit  the  neighborhood 
of  the  chateau ;  we  will  see  if  there  is  any  way  of  getting 
into  the  park." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
move  to-day.  I  am  nailed  to  the  floor  beside  this  table." 

Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  companion  to 
his  feet  again,  Julia,  after  eating  a  little,  left  him  at  the 
inn,  and  went  again  to  prowl  about  the  chateau. 

"  That  woman  is  a  very  devil ! "  thought  Chaudoreille, 
as  he  climbed  into  bed ;  "  she  is  worthy  to  wear  Roland 
at  her  side. — Speaking  of  Roland,  master  innkeeper, 
just  put  him  under  my  bolster — that  is  right — so  that 
I  can  draw  him  at  the  first  alarm.  Now,  be  kind  enough 
to  close  my  door;  and  when  my  sister  Salamalech  re- 
turns, tell  her  that  I  request  her  not  to  wake  me  before 
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to-morrow  noon.  My  coccyx  will  not  be  healed  before 
that  time." 

While  Chaudoreille  slept,  Julia  made  the  circuit  of  the 
park,  and  noticed  one  place  where  there  was  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  through  which  it  was  possible  to  climb  into  the 
gardens.  But  as  she  was  not  ready  as  yet  to  make 
the  venture,  she  returned  to  the  inn  and  tried  to  obtain 
some  information  concerning  the  occupants  of  the  cha- 
teau. The  peasants  knew  only  one  thing :  that  at  that 
moment  their  lord  was  at  Sarcus. 

"  But  he  must  have  brought  a  young  girl  to  the  chateau 
a  few  days  ago  ?  "  said  Julia. 

"  When  monseigneur  is  here,  lots  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men come  to  the  chateau,"  replied  mine  host,  thinking 
that  the  brother  and  sister  desired  to  exhibit  their  skill 
with  the  castanets  before  the  marquis. 

Julia  decided  to  take  a  little  rest.  But  as  soon  as  the 
day  appeared,  she  went  to  Chaudoreille's  door. 

"  Your  brother  is  still  asleep,"  said  the  innkeeper,  who 
happened  to  meet  her  in  the  corridor;  "and  Monsieur 
Malek — Al — de  Granade  gave  orders  that  he  was  not 
to  be  waked  before  noon." 

Julia  paid  no  heed,  but  entered  the  chevalier's  room, 
found  him  sleeping  soundly,  and  pulled  his  ear  with  no 
gentle  hand,  saying : 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  brought  you  with  me  to  sleep?" 

"Saudis!  how  cruel  you  are!  I  was  having  my  first 
nap ! " 

"  Come,  get  up ! " 

"  Get  up !  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  decency  to 
rise  in  your  presence." 

"Up,  I  say!" 

"  Since  you  insist  upon  it — " 
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And  Chaudoreille  put  his  shrivelled  little  legs  out 
of  bed,  saying : 

"  It  seems  that  I  do  not  frighten  her !  " 

"  You  will  go  to  the  chateau ;  you  will  wander  into 
the  outer  courtyard,  on  the  pretext  of  admiring  the 
architecture,  and  you  will  make  the  concierge  talk." 

"  And  suppose  I  am  recognized  ?  " 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  he  amuses  himself  walking  in 
the  courtyards  ?  He  is  with  his  young  prisoner." 

"  That  is  to  be  presumed." 

"  We  will  meet  here  in  a  little  while,  and  you  will  tell 
me  what  you  have  learned.  Meantime,  I  will  see  about 
getting  into  the  park." 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  Chaudoreille  left  the  inn, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  which  Julia  had  given  him,  and  which 
was  much  too  long  for  him,  so  that  half  of  it  dragged 
on  the  ground.  But  he  considered  it  very  becoming,  and 
imagined  that  it  made  him  six  inches  taller. 

As  he  drew  near  the  chateau,  his  first  care  was  to  see 
if  there  was  a  sentinel  on  the  walls ;  seeing  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  castle  was  garrisoned  and  on  a  war 
footing,  he  decided  to  go  on.  When  he  reached  the 
main  gateway,  he  walked  to  and  fro  for  an  hour,  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  he  would 
enter  the  chateau.  The  old  concierge,  as  he  smoked 
his  pipe  before  the  gate,  noticed  that  small  body  drag- 
ging a  cloak  behind,  which  had  been  going  back  and 
forth  over  the  same  ground  so  long.  Irritated  by  this 
manoeuvring,  the  concierge  left  the  chateau  and  walked 
toward  Chaudoreille  to  ask  him  what  he  was  doing 
there.  The  little  man,  seeing  someone  striding  toward 
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him,  imagined  that  he  was  considered  a  suspicious 
person,  and  that  they  proposed  to  arrest  him.  There- 
upon he  started  to  run  across  the  fields,  but  his  feet 
soon  became  entangled  in  the  cloak,  and  he  rolled  on 
the  turf. 

The  concierge,  hearing  his  name  called  from  the  cha- 
teau, had  turned  back ;  and  as  Chaudoreille,  when  he 
picked  himself  up,  saw  no  one  near,  he  returned  to  the 
village  with  what  speed  he  could. 

"  That  is  quite  enough  for  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"another  time  I  won't  be  so  imprudent;  I  will  hide  in 
those  bushes,  a  gunshot  from  the  chateau."  And  he 
returned  to  his  inn,  where,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
dinner  hour,  he  played  at  quoits  with  his  host,  and  in- 
sisted upon  teaching  the  hostess  to  dance  the  bolero. 

Julia  returned  at  dusk,  and  found  Chaudoreille  in  the 
inn-yard,  surrounded  by  chickens  and  dung-heaps,  show- 
ing a  woman  of  forty  years  of  age  how  to  courtesy  to 
her  partner,  and  beating  time  with  Roland. 

"  At  Granada,  we  never  dance  without  our  swords  in 
our  hands,"  he  said.  "Ah!  here  is  my  sister  Salama- 
lech.  She's  the  girl  who  can  make  a  courtesy  without 
putting  her  heels  to  the  ground." 

Julia  pushed  the  dancing-master  into  his  chamber, 
saying : 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  that  courtyard  ?  " 

"  What  the  devil !  why,  I  did  it  the  better  to  retain  our 
incognito ;  as  a  measure  of  prudence ! " 

"  What  did  you  find  out  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Many  things ;  I  think  that  there's  a  garrison  in  the 
chateau ;  I  saw  an  armed  man  come  out.  As  for  little 
Blanche,  I  suppose  they  are  keeping  her  confined  in  an 
underground  dungeon." 
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11  You  are  a  fool.  I  spoke  to  a  girl  who  lives  in  the 
chateau,  and  made  her  talk.  Blanche  is  in  one  of  the 
turrets  looking  on  the  lake." 

"  Then  the  soldier  I  questioned  lied.  And  yet  I  had 
my  sword-point  at  his  throat." 

"  Has  anyone  arrived  at  the  chateau  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  no  one.  I  am  sure  of  that,  for  I  haven't 
lost  sight  of  it." 

"  This  evening  I  shall  go  into  the  park,  and  I  hope — " 

"  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  go  in." 

"  No,  you  will  keep  watch  outside." 

"  Outside — that  is  my  strong  point.  And  then,  too,  I 
have  eyes  like  a  cat's ;  I  can  see  in  the  dark." 

The  marquis  had  gone  to  Blanche's  room,  as  usual, 
on  the  morning  following  the  scene  in  the  grotto.  But 
the  poor  child  trembled  with  a  new  sort  of  fear  at  sight 
of  him ;  she  remembered  how  excitedly  he  had  thrown 
his  arms  about  her;  and,  despite  her  innocence,  she 
could  not  repress  a  thrill  of  alarm  as  he  sat  down  by 
her  side. 

The  marquis  was  too  well  acquainted  with  womankind 
not  to  notice  the  change  in  Blanche's  manner;  he  tried 
to  read  in  her  eyes,  hoping  to  find  there  the  sweet  and 
gentle  expression  which  had  charmed  him ;  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  floor,  for  she  dreaded  to  meet  the  mar- 
quis's glance. 

After  a  shorter  visit  than  usual,  Villebelle  left  her,  and 
went  away  by  himself,  to  consider  what  means  he  could 
employ  to  overcome  her  resistance.  He  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  evening ;  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
have  better  fortune  in  the  gardens,  and  would  be  able  to 
make  his  peace  with  his  young  prisoner.  But  Blanche 
listened  to  a  secret  voice  which  told  her  that  she  would 
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not  be  safe  with  the  marquis  in  the  park,  and  she  deter- 
mined not  to  go  there. 

It  had  been  dark  for  a  long  while,  but  to  no  purpose 
did  Villebelle  ramble  through  the  paths  where  the  girl 
was  accustomed  to  walk  every  evening;  he  could  not 
find  her. 

"  She  is  afraid  of  me,"  he  thought ;  "  and  yet,  she  does 
not  hate  me ;  she  told  me  so  herself." 

As  he  passed  the  grotto  where  they  had  stopped  on 
the  preceding  evening,  the  marquis  thought  that  he  saw 
a  shadow  running  before  him.  Convinced  that  it  was 
Blanche,  he  sped  to  overtake  her;  whereupon  the  person 
he  was  pursuing  stopped  and  turned  toward  him,  and,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  marquis  recognized  Julia. 

"  You  in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  my  park ! "  ex- 
claimed Villebelle,  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  she  replied,  with  a  bitter 
smile  ;  "  that  surprises  you,  it  seems !  But  Monsieur  de 
Villebelle  should  be  able  to  understand  the  pleasure  it 
affords  me  to  be  near  him." 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  " 

"There  was  a  time,  monsieur  le  marquis,  when  my 
presence  did  not  annoy  you,  when  you  told  me  with 
the  fondest  asseverations  that  you  would  always  love 
me.  Remember  how  many  times  you  had  to  repeat 
that  promise  in  order  to  induce  me  to  yield  to  your 
desires ! " 

The  marquis  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Was  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  stole  into  my  chateau 
at  night  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Julia,  giving  full  vent  to  her  rage;  "another 
motive  brought  me  to  this  place — the  hope  of  vengeance. 
You  laugh  at  my  love  and  my  grief.  I  will  slake  my 
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thirst  with  your  bitter  suffering ;  you  will  shed  tears  of 
blood,  but  it  will  be  too  late ! " 

"  This  is  too  much !  your  threats  tire  me  and  make  me 
blush  for  you.  If  you  have  the  power  to  avenge  yourself, 
why  do  you  wait  ?  " 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  presence  of  an  indispensable 
witness — your  worthy  confidant,  Touquet  the  barber." 

With  that,  Julia  glided  away  among  the  trees  and  dis- 
appeared before  the  marquis  could  seize  her.  Greatly 
surprised  by  this  singular  meeting,  he  was  careful,  when 
he  returned  to  the  chateau,  to  tell  Germain  of  it,  and  to 
order  him  to  redouble  his  watchfulness,  so  that  no  one 
could  gain  access  to  Blanche. 


XXIX 

A  MIDNIGHT  ASSAULT 

The  marquis  returned  to  his  own  apartments  in  a  state 
of  intense  agitation.  Julia's  threats  did  not  terrify  him ; 
he  attributed  them  to  spite  and  jealousy ;  and  yet  there 
was  in  the  young  Italian's  voice  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
denote  conviction,  and  her  eyes  seemed  alight  with  a 
savage  joy  when  she  fixed  them  on  the  marquis's. 

Vexed  with  himself  because  he  had  not  forced  Julia  to 
explain  her  meaning,  Villebelle  summoned  his  valet  and 
ordered  him  to  beat  up  the  park  with  some  of  the  other 
servants;  and  if  they  should  find  a  woman,  to  bring 
her  to  the  chateau  at  once.  Germain,  the  gardener,  and 
three  footmen  proceeded  forthwith  to  scour  the  park 
and  gardens ;  but  they  reported  that  they  had  seen  no 
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one,  and  the  marquis  passed  the  night  reflecting  upon 
that  incident.  Julia's  presence  disturbed  his  tranquillity; 
he  feared  that  she  might  succeed  in  communicating  some 
news  of  Urbain  to  Blanche.  At  daybreak,  he  wrote  to 
the  barber,  ordering  him  to  come  to  the  chateau. 

Marguerite  was  dead ;  the  old  woman  had  been  unable 
to  endure  the  loss  of  Blanche  and  the  rage  of  her  master 
after  Julia's  visit.  The  barber,  who  had  long  been  de- 
sirous of  selling  his  house,  was  about  to  visit  a  notary, 
when  the  marquis's  messenger  brought  him  his  master's 
letter. 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Sarcus,"  said  Touquet  to  him- 
self, after  reading  the  letter.  "  He  needs  me  again. 
Sometimes  he  threatens  to  have  a  relapse  into  virtue, 
which  makes  me  tremble ;  but  he  pays  me  generously ; 
besides,  I  cannot  refuse  to  do  anything  he  wants.  He 
has  divined  a  part  of  my  crime ;  and  if,  some  day,  he 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  have  me  hanged,  to 
atone  for  all  his  escapades — for  that  is  about  the  way 
the  great  nobles  atone  for  their  sins ! — but,  no !  the 
marquis  will  be  wild  as  long  as  he  lives.  Above  all 
things,  he  must  triumph  over  Blanche ;  that  is  essential 
to  my  safety ! " 

Touquet  made  his  preparations  for  departure,  and  two 
days  later  he  arrived  at  the  chateau,  and  at  once  went  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  marquis,  who  was  awaiting  him 
in  his  apartment. 

"  You  see,  monseigneur,  how  zealously  I  obey  your 
orders,"  he  said,  bowing  low. 

"  It  is  well ;  your  presence  here  may  be  of  use  to  me. 
I  feel  the  need  of  someone  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my 
weakness.  Would  you  believe  that  I  have  made  no 
progress  at  all  with  Blanche?" 
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"  I  would  not  believe  it  unless  you  told  me,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it  myself.  It  is  more  than  three 
weeks  now  since  she  came  to  this  chateau,  and  I  have 
hardly  so  much  as  kissed  her  hand.  A  few  days  ago,  we 
were  in  the  park,  and  I  tried  to  be  more  enterprising; 
but  she  begged  me,  in  such  an  appealing,  pathetic  voice, 
to  leave  her,  that — I  don't  know  how  it  was — but  I 
was  almost  driven  to  despair  at  the  thought  that  I  had 
grieved  her !  Since  then,  she  has  not  left  her  room ;  she 
is  frightened  and  embarrassed  in  my  presence — and  tears ! 
always  tears ! " 

"  This  will  all  end  whenever  you  please,  monseigneur." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  lover,  this  Urbain  whom  she  talks 
about  incessantly,  and  whose  name  she  calls  upon  every 
moment  in  the  day  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur;  and  I  presume  that  the  young  man 
is  much  more  sensible  than  Blanche,  and  has  entirely 
forgotten  their  amourette." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  The  poor  child  still  thinks  of  him. 
If  I  could  persuade  her  that  he  no  longer  loves  her — but 
she  would  not  believe  me.  In  talking  about  Blanche, 
I  have  forgotten  my  reason  for  summoning  you ;  you 
could  never  guess  whom  I  met  in  the  park  the  night 
before  last?— Julia!" 

"  Julia !  "  cried  the  astonished  barber. 

"  Yes,  she  has  found  her  way  here !  But  how  did  she 
succeed  in  discovering  that  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  conceive,  monseigneur." 

"  She  had  the  insolence  to  threaten  me ;  jealousy  and 
rage  shone  in  her  eyes.  She  spoke  of  you,  too ;  I  did 
not  quite  understand  what  she  meant,  and  she  disappeared 
when  I  tried  to  force  her  to  explain  herself  more  clearly." 
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"That  young  woman  has  some  evil  design,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"  I  think  the  same ;  but  she  has  not  appeared  since, 
and  my  people  beat  up  the  park  every  evening." 

"  No  matter ;  Julia  will  do  her  utmost  to  steal  Blanche 
from  you." 

"  How  do  you  think  that  she  can  succeed  ?  However, 
I  wish  you  to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and,  if  you  discover 
Julia,  say  to  her  that  I  forbid  her  to  show  herself  here 
again.  Then,  if  she  should  dare  to  come,  I  could  easily 
obtain  a  lettre  de  cachet  which  would  rid  me  of  her 
importunities." 

"  That  is  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do,  monseigneur. 
To-morrow  I  will  begin  my  search." 

"  While  you  are  at  the  chateau,  avoid  that  portion  of 
the  park  which  is  near  the  lake ;  for  Blanche  might  see 
you,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  know  that  you  are  here ; 
I  do  not  think  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  see  you,  and  I 
desire  to  spare  her  anything  that  might  add  to  her  grief." 

"  I  have  never  seen  monseigneur  so  much  in  love." 

"  True ;  no  woman  has  ever  aroused  in  my  heart  such 
sentiments  as  those  I  entertain  for  Blanche  ! " 

"  I  will  go  to  take  a  little  rest ;  to-morrow,  at  day- 
break, I  will  begin  my  rounds ;  I  will  visit  the  whole 
neighborhood,  to  the  smallest  hovel.  Julia  will  not  be 
able  to  escape  my  search,  and,  as  soon  as  I  find  out 
where  she  is  hidden,  I  give  you  my  word,  monseigneur, 
that  you  will  see  her  no  more." 

With  that,  the  barber  left  the  room ;  but  his  face  wore 
an  expression  which  did  not  escape  the  marquis,  who  ran 
after  him  and  detained  him,  saying  sternly : 

"Surely  you  do  not  misunderstand  me,  Touquet? 
Remember  that  I  do  not  choose  that  any  harm  shall 
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come  to  Julia.  That  young  woman  is  hot-headed  and 
excitable,  but  love  is  her  excuse !  One  should  always 
pardon  those  offences  of  which  one  is  the  principal 
cause;  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  spared  her  feelings  a 
little  more;  perhaps  I  treated  her  too  contemptuously. 
If  she  agrees  to  behave  reasonably,  promise  her  what- 
ever she  asks;  lavish  gold  upon  her; — may  she  be 
happy!  Furthermore,  I  myself  wish  to  speak  to  her 
again,  so  that  she  may  explain  what  she  meant  by 
her  letter." 

"In  that  case,  monseigneur,  as  soon  as  I  have  dis- 
covered her  hiding-place,  I  will  make  haste  to  tell 
you." 

Thereupon  the  barber  bowed  low,  and  left  the  room. 

"That  man  is  a  double-dyed  villain,"  said  Villebelle 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  after  Touquet ;  "  I  have  long 
thought  that  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  schemer  and 
a  vile  cur.  Why  must  I  continue  to  find  him  necessary  ? 
But  I  could  not  send  Germain  to  speak  to  Julia.  Julia ! 
for  a  moment  I  thought  that  I  loved  her !  Ah !  what  a 
contrast  between  that  headstrong,  vindictive  woman  and 
the  gentle  and  fascinating  Blanche !  Why  need  it  be 
Julia  who  loves  me  with  frenzy  ?  Shall  I  never  be  able 
to  communicate  to  that  timid  child's  heart  a  spark  of  the 
fire  that  is  consuming  me  ?  " 

While  the  marquis  was  dreaming  of  Blanche,  who 
passed  her  days  in  melancholy  solitude  in  her  room, 
praying  and  weeping  for  her  lover,  Julia,  ever  since  her 
nocturnal  meeting  with  Villebelle,  had  been  trying  to 
communicate  with  the  young  prisoner.  The  watch  kept 
by  the  marquis's  servants  did  not  prevent  her  from 
stealing  into  the  park ;  but  when  she  reached  the  lake, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  approach  any  nearer  to  the 
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turret,  for  all  the  boats  had  been  removed  lest  some 
one  might  make  use  of  them  to  approach  Blanche's 
windows. 

As  for  Chaudoreille,  whose  instructions  were  to  ob- 
serve all  who  went  in  or  out  of  the  chateau,  he  confined 
himself  to  hiding  in  a  thick  clump  of  shrubbery  about  two 
gunshots  from  the  entrance ;  and  there,  with  Roland  at 
one  side,  by  way  of  precaution,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
at  the  other,  he  passed  his  time  studying  with  a  pack 
of  cards  a  new  method  of  making  a  false  cut  and  of 
always  turning  aces,  shrinking  entirely  out  of  sight  under 
his  enormous  cloak  at  the  slightest  sound  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chateau. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  the  chateau,  the 
barber  began  his  search.  Assuming  that  Julia  would 
not  have  selected  the  village  of  Sarcus  for  her  hiding- 
place,  he  visited  Damerancourt  and  Grandvilliers,  and 
returned  to  Sarcus  toward  evening.  As  he  drew  near 
the  village,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  small  man  wrapped 
in  a  brown  cloak,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
his  body ;  but  a  long  sword,  whose  scabbard  raised  one 
side  of  the  cloak,  betrayed  the  identity  of  its  wearer. 

"  That  is  Chaudoreille,"  said  the  barber  to  himself,  and 
he  quickened  his  pace  to  overtake  him.  The  little  man, 
hearing  footsteps  behind  him,  was  instantly  seized  with 
terror,  and  tried  to  walk  more  rapidly ;  but  the  wretched 
cloak  twisted  about  his  legs  at  every  instant,  and  he  soon 
felt  a  hand  on  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  He  turned, 
and  was  stricken  dumb  at  sight  of  Touquet. 

"Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  Chevalier  Chaudo- 
reille?" queried  the  barber,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"  Where  am  I  going,  sandis  !  How  are  you,  my  good 
friend?" 
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"Ah!  you  villain!  I  have  learned  some  fine  things 
about  you ! " 

"  You  mustn't  believe  everything  that  is  told  you,  my 
dear  Touquet ! " 

"  How  about  monsieur  le  marquis — do  you  think  that 
I  might  believe  him?  It  was  you  who  told  him  of 
Blanche,  notwithstanding  your  oath." 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  between  us  an  oath 
means  nothing.  Why  do  you  complain  ?  I  put  you  in 
the  way  of  making  your  weight  in  gold." 

"  And  now  you  are  in  Julia's  service,  eh  ?  " 

"  I,  in  Julia's  service !  I  will  serve  you,  if  you  choose. 
I  serve  everybody.  I  always  was  very  obliging." 

"Where  is  Julia?" 

"  She — she  wants  to  remain  incognito." 

"  Answer,  villain  !  and  no  falsehoods  !  " 

"  Oh  !  let  my  ear  alone  !  you  hurt  me  !  We  lodge  in 
this  village,  at  the  inn — there  is  only  one.  Julia  passes 
for  my  sister,  and  I  am  a  Moor  from  Granada,  teacher 
of  the  castanets." 

"  What  are  Julia's  plans  ?  " 

"  May  the  devil  take  me  if  I  have  an  idea !  She  passes 
the  day  and  part  of  the  night  prowling  around  the  cha- 
teau, like  a  fox  watching  a  hen.  Between  ourselves,  I 
think  she's  a  little  cracked." 

"  And  what  was  her  purpose  in  bringing  you  here  ?  " 

"  Just  to  keep  her  company ;  she  is  very  fond  of  my 
society ;  I  sing  -villanellcs  to  her." 

"  Hark  ye ;  I  ought  to  break  every  bone  in  your  body, 
to  punish  you  for  what  you  have  done ! " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Touquet,  it  was  a  joke !  " 

"  Bah  !  I  despise  you  too  much  to  strike  you." 

"  That  is  very  clever  of  you." 
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"  Have  you  told  me  the  truth  ? " 

"  If  you  doubt  it,  come  to  the  inn  with  me ;  Julia  will 
soon  return." 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  this  evening ;  but  I  forbid  you  to 
mention  our  meeting  to  her." 

"  As  soon  as  you  forbid  me,  it  is  as  if  you  had  cut  out 
my  tongue." 

"  If  I  should  fail  to  find  Julia  to-morrow  at  the  place 
you  have  indicated,  monsieur  le  marquis  will  take  your 
punishment  into  his  own  hands,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  quarter  for  you." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Adieu  !  I  return  to  the  chateau." 

"And  I  to  the  village — where  I  will  not  await  your 
visit,"  muttered  Chaudoreille,  taking  his  cloak  over  his 
arm,  so  that  he  could  move  more  quickly. 

Touquet  returned  to  the  chateau,  and  went  to  the 
marquis's  apartments.  It  was  dark,  and  Villebelle  was 
seated  at  a  table  as  sumptuously  provided  as  was  pos- 
sible at  the  chateau ;  but  the  marquis,  thinking  that  he 
might  make  a  long  stay  there,  had  replenished  his 
cellars ;  and  if  the  food  was  less  delicate  than  in  Paris, 
the  wines  were  no  less  exquisite. 

The  marquis  seemed  in  higher  spirits  than  usual ;  he 
had  already  emptied  several  bottles,  and  by  his  plate 
were  several  letters,  which  he  read  while  he  ate. 

"  What  news  ?  "  he  said,  when  the  barber  appeared. 

"  My  search  has  been  successful,  monseigneur ;  Julia 
is  living  at  the  inn  in  the  village,  under  an  assumed  name. 
I  have  seen  Chaudoreille,  who  is  now  her  confidant." 

"  Ah !  the  little  Gascon ;  did  you  thrash  him  ?  " 

"Not  yet,  monseigneur;  I  preferred  to  take  your 
orders  first,  and  I  have  not  seen  Julia." 
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"  You  did  well ;  I  will  speak  to  her  myself.  To-morrow 
we  will  go  to  the  village  together ;  I  will  make  that  hare- 
brained creature  listen  to  reason,  and  we  will  learn  the 
great  secret  which  she  pretends  that  she  has  to  impart 
to  me." 

"  A  secret  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  says  that  you  must  be  present  at  the 
disclosure." 

"  I,  monseigneur?" 

"  To-morrow  she  shall  be  satisfied.  Do  you  see  these 
letters?  They  have  all  been  sent  to  me  from  Paris — 
missives  addressed  to  me  by  grandes  dames  who  re- 
gret my  absence.  There  are  reproaches,  promises,  and 
oaths,  a  little  of  everything.  Here,  throw  them  all  into 
the  fire." 

"  What,  monsieur  le  marquis,  even  those  of  which  the 
seals  are  not  broken  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure !  what  is  the  difference  ?  Ah !  a  single 
smile  from  Blanche  is  worth  all  the  soft  whispers  of 
those  women !  Would  that  she  were  here  by  my  side ! " 

"  If  monseigneur  should  demand — " 

"  That  she  come  here  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears !    No ! " 

The  marquis  filled  a  large  glass  with  wine  and  drank 
it  at  one  draught,  then  continued : 

"  But  I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  sighing  in  vain ;  Blanche 
is  close  at  hand — in  my  own  chateau — and  I  dare  not !  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  use  violence !  " 

"Are  there  not  a  thousand  ways,  monseigneur,  with- 
out using  violence  ?  She  is  asleep  now,  unsuspecting ; 
and  you  have  duplicate  keys  to  all  the  rooms." 

"  Oh !  what  perfidy ! " 

"  No  greater,  monseigneur,  than  luring  her  into  a  car- 
riage by  telling  her  that  she  was  to  join  her  Urbain." 
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"  Hold  your  peace !  you  are  a  monster !  and  your 
horrible  advice  would  make  me  as  great  a  criminal  as 
yourself! " 

"  It  was  not  I,  monseigneur,  who  advised  you  to  fall 
in  love  with  Blanche.  But  since  she  is  in  your  power, 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  scruples  are  a  little  late." 

The  marquis  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  then  continued: 

"This  morning  she  spoke  to  me  less  coldly;  I  re- 
mained with  her  several  hours,  and  she  seemed  less  timid. 
I  took  her  hand,  and  she  left  it  in  mine  a  long  while." 

"What  more  do  you  want,  monseigneur?  Blanche 
loves  you  in  secret;  but  do  you  suppose  that  so  shy 
a  girl  will  admit  what  is  taking  place  in  her  heart  ?  No, 
not  until  after  her  defeat  will  she  banish  all  constraint." 

"  Blanche  loves  me,  you  say  ?  Ah !  if  it  were  true !  But 
it  is  late!  go,  get  some  sleep.  To-morrow  we  will  see 
Julia." 

Touquet  saluted  the  marquis,  furtively  studying  his 
face  with  a  keen,  searching  glance,  then  he  took  a  candle 
and  left  the  room  without  speaking. 

The  marquis  sat  for  a  long  time  at  the  table,  emerging 
from  his  reverie  from  time  to  time  to  toss  off  glass  after 
glass  of  wine;  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  drown  the 
thoughts  that  pursued  him.  But  his  excitement  con- 
stantly increased,  and  at  last  he  rang  for  Germain  and 
said  to  him  in  a  harsh  voice: 

"  Who  has  the  duplicate  keys  of  the  chateau  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  concierge,  monseigneur,  I  presume." 

"  Bid  him  come  here ;  I  would  speak  with  him." 

The  old  concierge  hastened  to  obey  his  master's  sum- 
mons. 

"Are  there  duplicate  keys  to  these  apartments? "asked 

the  marquis. 
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"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  there  are  three  sets.  That  is  an 
old  custom,  dating  from — " 

"  Go  and  bring  me  those  of  the  turret  that  looks  on 
the  lake." 

The  concierge  left  the  room  and  soon  returned  with 
a  bunch  of  keys,  saying : 

"  If  monseigneur  will  deign  to  allow  me  to  have  the 
honor  of  attending — " 

"  Give  them  to  me,  and  go,"  said  the  marquis,  snatching 
the  keys  from  his  hand. 

The  abashed  old  man  bowed  and  withdrew,  not  daring 
to  look  at  his  master.  The  marquis  dismissed  all  his  ser- 
vants, saying  that  he  felt  the  need  of  sleep,  and  soon  the 
most  profound  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  chateau. 

Villebelle  paced  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  still  hold- 
ing the  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  be 
wavering  yet,  and  muttered  from  time  to  time : 

"  No,  I  will  not  use  these  keys ;  she  seems  to  be 
ready  to  give  me  her  confidence  again,  and  how  could 
I  dare  to  abuse  it!  But  must  I  pass  my  life  like  this?  to 
be  always  near  her,  and  yet  have  brought  her  here  to  no 
purpose !  What  would  all  the  roues  and  men  of  fashion 
say  if  they  knew  of  my  conduct?  But  if  they  saw 
Blanche !  Accursed  Touquet !  why  did  he  mention  these 
keys  ?  Oh !  I  should  have  known  that  that  man  would 
advise  me  to  commit  some  evil  deed,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  chateau." 

Some  moments  passed,  and  finally  the  marquis  seized 
a  light  and  cried : 

"  It  is  all  over  !  I  will  listen  to  nothing  but  the  passion 
that  leads  me  on !  " 

He  left  his  room,  which  was  separated  from  Blanche's 
turret  by  a  long  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
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with  portraits  of  his  ancestors.  Villebelle  walked  slowly, 
stopping  frequently  to  listen,  and  trembling  lest  he 
should  meet  someone;  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor, 
as  if  he  feared  to  look  at  his  ancestors,  most  of  whom 
had  honored  their  country  by  their  valor  and  their  vir- 
tues. At  that  moment,  he  realized  that  he  was  about 
to  commit  an  action  unworthy  of  the  name  that  they 
had  transmitted  to  him ;  and  when  his  eyes  chanced  to 
meet  one  of  those  noble  faces  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  gallery  were  hung,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
read  indignation  and  scorn  thereon. 

At  last  he  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery,  which  had 
never  seemed  so  long  to  him ;  he  ascended  a  broad  stair- 
case, passed  through  several  rooms,  and  entered  the  tower 
which  the  girl  occupied.  He  trembled  convulsively;  he 
sought  to  overcome  his  perturbation  by  quickening  his 
pace.  All  the  doors  were  open,  and  he  soon  stood  out- 
side that  of  Blanche's  apartment. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  keys  which  he  car- 
ried; he  still  hesitated.  But,  trying  to  deceive  himself 
as  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  was  about  to  com- 
mit, he  hastily  tried  several  keys.  At  last  he  succeeded 
in  opening  the  door,  and  found  himself  in  Blanche's 
apartment. 

The  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  The  marquis 
walked  forward  very  softly,  placing  his  feet  with  great 
care.  The  door  leading  to  the  bedroom  was  not  closed. 
He  looked  in,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  burning  on  the 
hearth  saw  the  sleeping  girl. 

"  She  sleeps !  "  said  the  marquis ;  "  she  deems  herself 
secure  in  this  retreat.  But  her  breathing  is  labored ; 
words  seem  to  be  struggling  for  utterance.  If  I  could 
hear ! " 
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He  drew  near  the  bed.  Blanche  was  dreaming  of  her 
lover.  The  name  of  Urbain  escaped  from  her  lips.  She 
put  out  her  arms,  as  if  in  entreaty,  and  murmured : 

"  O  mon  Dieu  !  he  intends  to  keep  us  apart  forever !  " 

Villebelle  seemed  touched  and  deeply  moved. 

"  No,  she  does  not  love  me,"  he  said ;  "  even  in  her 
sleep  she  thinks  of  Urbain." 

He  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  would  perhaps  have 
turned  away.  But  the  sound  awoke  Blanche,  who  opened 
her  eyes  and  cried  in  alarm : 

"  O  heaven  !  who  is  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Blanche,"  the  marquis  replied,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  You,  seigneur,  in  my  room  so  late  ?  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Be  calm,  I  entreat  you." 

"  But  you  yourself  are  trembling,  seigneur !  What  has 
happened  ?  Speak,  in  heaven's  name !  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  speak  to 
you,  to  look  at  you  once  more !  " 

"  Pray  do  not  look  at  me  so,  monsieur  le  marquis ;  you 
frighten  me." 

"  Frighten  you !  Ah !  Blanche,  is  that  the  sentiment 
which  the  most  loving  of  lovers  should  inspire  ?  Yes, 
my  love  has  reached  its  climax — I  can  control  it  no 
longer!  You  must  make  me  happy;  you  must  be 
mine ! " 

The  marquis  had  already  thrown  his  arms  about  her. 
She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and,  summoning  all  her 
strength,  succeeded  in  extricating  herself,  and  jumped 
lightly  out  of  the  bed.  But  Villebelle  soon  seized  her 
again;  he  tried  to  cover  her  with  kisses,  to  smother 
her  shrieks.  Thereupon,  Blanche  threw  herself  at  his 
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feet,  stretched  out  her  arms  imploringly,  and  cried  in  a 
heartrending  voice : 

"  Mercy !  mercy  for  another  day !  " 

Her  tones  went  to  the  very  depths  of  the  marquis's 
soul.  The  sight  of  Blanche  kneeling  at  his  feet,  her 
tears  and  her  despair,  restored  him  to  his  senses;  but, 
fearing  that  he  might  not  succeed  in  mastering  his  passion 
for  long,  he  rushed  from  the  girl's  presence,  and  fled  like 
an  insane  man  to  his  own  room. 


XXX 

URBAIN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  CHATEAU.— CHAUDO- 
REILLE'S  LAST  ADVENTURE 

Blanche  lay  for  a  long  while  unconscious  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  implored  the  marquis's  mercy.  At 
last,  a  torrent  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  over- 
burdened heart.  She  rose,  looked  tremblingly  about, 
and  listened  intently;  at  the  faintest  murmur  of  the 
wind,  she  shuddered,  thinking  that  she  heard  the  mar- 
quis. She  passed  the  night  thus,  in  the  most  heartrending 
anxiety. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  thought ;  "  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness are  at  an  end.  O  my  dear  Urbain !  I  shall  never 
see  you  again !  We  are  parted  forever !  But  I  will  die 
rather  than  cease  to  be  worthy  of  you." 

The  marquis  had  been  no  more  fortunate  than  his 
victim  in  obtaining  repose.  Torn  between  love  and 
remorse,  regretting  sometimes  that  he  had  given  way  to 
what  he  called  his  weakness,  and  cursing  a  passion  which 
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made  Blanche  unhappy,  he  saw  the  sun  rise  without 
having  determined  upon  his  future  course. 

Surprised  at  receiving  no  orders  with  relation  to  Julia, 
Touquet  went  to  the  marquis's  apartment;  he  noticed 
his  gloomy  expression  and  tried  to  divine  its  cause. 
Villebelle's  depressed  and  melancholy  manner  did  not 
indicate  that  he  had  been  more  fortunate  during  the 
night;  he  did  not  speak,  and  the  barber  dared  not 
question  him.  At  that  moment,  Germain  appeared  and 
informed  his  master  that  a  young  man  had  arrived 
at  the  chateau  and  requested  a  moment's  conversation 
with  him. 

"A  young  man  !  "  said  the  marquis.  "  Does  he  live  in 
the  neighborhood  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur ;  his  dress  is  that  of  a  student ;  he 
expresses  himself  well,  and  seems  most  desirous  to  see 
you." 

"  Did  he  give  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  you  know  him,  but  do  not  know  his 
name." 

"  That  is  strange !  Can  he  be  a  messenger  from  Julia  ?  " 
said  Villebelle,  looking  at  the  barber. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  monsieur  le  marquis ;  the  description 
that  Germain  gives  of  this  stranger  is  not  Chaudoreille's." 

"Admit  this  young  man.  Go  into  the  next  room, 
Touquet ;  it  is  possible  that  he  may  wish  to  speak  to  me 
alone." 

The  barber  left  the  room,  and  Germain  returned  to 
Urbain,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Sarcus,  after  an  unbroken 
journey  from  Paris,  and  was  impatiently  awaiting  the 
marquis's  reply  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

"  My  master  consents  to  receive  you,"  said  Germain ; 
"  follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  him." 
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With  a  gesture  of  satisfaction,  Urbain  at  once  fol- 
lowed the  valet,  who  ushered  him  into  the  marquis's 
presence. 

Urbain  trembled  when  he  entered  the  room;  he  was 
sorely  embarrassed  as  he  walked  toward  the  young 
nobleman,  who  sat  on  a  sofa  at  the  farther  end  and 
scrutinized  the  young  man  curiously,  interested,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  Urbain's  noble  and  attractive  face. 

"  Deign  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  my  lord,"  said 
the  young  bachelor,  with  a  profound  reverence. 

"  Speak,  monsieur ;  what  do  you  desire  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  implore  your  assistance.  You  gave 
me  permission  to  appeal  to  it.  We  have  met  before,  my 
lord,  in  Paris — some  time  since.  I  was  disguised.  I  met 
you  one  night  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  a  duel — " 

"  What !  are  you  he  who  was  disguised  as  a  woman, 
my  good  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  you  in 
the  arm." 

"  Say  rather  that  it  served  me  right,  for  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  as  I  often  am.  Pardieu !  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  again.  Give  me  your  hand,  young  man ;  you  are  a 
fine  fellow." 

The  marquis  rose,  and,  walking  to  where  Urbain  stood, 
cordially  shook  hands  with  him;  the  young  bachelor, 
overjoyed  by  this  reception,  did  not  know  how  to  express 
his  gratitude. 

"  Sit  you  down  beside  me,"  said  Villebelle,  "  and  tell 
me  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
you  in  my  chateau." 

"  Monseigneur,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  offer  me  your 
assistance  if  I  should  be  unfortunate ;  and  I  have  come 
to  request  it." 
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"  You  have  done  well,  my  good  fellow ;  speak  without 
hesitation.  Is  it  money  that  you  need  ?  I  have  plenty 
at  your  service ;  do  not  spare  it.  I  make  a  bad  use  of  it 
often  enough !  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  serves  at  least  once 
to  make  someone  happy !  " 

"  Money  cannot  restore  my  happiness !  Love  is  the 
cause  of  my  trouble,  monsieur  le  marquis." 

"Ah!  you  are  in  love.  That  is  different.  Pardieu ! 
so  am  I ;  and  at  this  moment  my  love  does  not  make  me 
the  happiest  of  men.  But  let  us  hear ;  tell  me  of  your 
loves." 

"  I  love,  I  adore,  a  lovely  maiden !  Ah  !  monseigneur, 
no  one  on  earth  can  be  compared  with  her ! " 

"  Perhaps !     But  go  on." 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  her  parents ;  but  the  man  who 
brought  her  up  had  promised  me  her  hand.  One  more 
day,  and  we  should  have  been  united;  when  a  villain 
forced  his  way  into  the  house  where  she  lived,  and 
abducted  my  promised  bride !  " 

"  That  is  very  strange ! "  said  the  marquis,  struck  by 
Urbain's  story;  "do  you  know  the  abductor's  name  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur  le  marquis ;  but,  according  to  what  I 
have  learned,  he  is  a  great  noble,  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
man.  My  only  hope  of  discovering  this  monster,  of 
learning  where  he  lives,  lies  in  you.  Have  pity  on  my 
anguish,  monseigneur.  Help  me  to  find  the  maid  who 
has  been  stolen  from  me.  Let  Blanche  be  restored  to  me, 
and  the  unhappy  Urbain  will  owe  you  more  than  life." 

At  the  name  of  Blanche,  the  marquis  rose  abruptly; 
Urbain  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  seized  one  of  his  hands, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face ;  but  Villebelle  turned  his  head 
away,  to  conceal  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
expression. 
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"  Rise,  rise,"  said  the  marquis  at  last,  struggling  to 
control  his  emotion ;  "  I  will  aid  you  if  I  can ;  yes,  but  I 
cannot  promise  to  restore  the  maiden  who  has  been  taken 
from  you." 

"  Among  the  nobles  of  the  court,  there  are  men  who 
make  it  their  boast  to  seduce  innocence,  to  tear  a  young 
girl  away  from  her  kindred.  Oh !  my  lord,  if  you  have 
any  suspicion !  Often  the  slightest  clue  may  put  us  on 
the  right  track." 

The  marquis  seemed  to  reflect  profoundly.  Urbain, 
thinking  that  he  was  trying  to  recall  something  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  him,  waited  in  the  most  intense 
anxiety  for  him  to  speak. 

After  a  long  silence,  Villebelle  said  at  last : 

"  You  are  very  young,  Urbain — " 

"  I  am  nineteen,  my  lord." 

"This — Blanche  is  the  first  woman  you  have  ever 
loved,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  she  will  be  the  last,  too." 

"You  are  wrong,  my  friend;  at  your  age,  we  love 
ardently,  but  it  is  a  fire  which  burns  itself  out  very  soon. 
Not  until  a  man  has  reached  my  age,  when  he  has  lost 
the  illusions  of  youth  and  is  fatigued  by  incessant  change, 
does  his  heart  feel  the  need  of  a  real  love,  which  then 
becomes  an  indomitable  passion.  Like  you,  at  nineteen 
I  thought  that  I  was  in  love  for  life !  I  was  mistaken. 
Believe  me — you  may  still  be  happy." 

"  That  is  impossible,  without  Blanche ! " 

"  You  are  not  wealthy,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  small  estate  in  the  country,  which  my  father 
left  me,  and  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year." 

"  With  so  little,  distraction  is  less  easy  to  obtain.  I 
will  place  you  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  suited 
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to  your  years,  and  in  the  giddy  whirl  you  will  soon  forget 
your  first  love." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord ;  but  I  cannot  accept  your  kind 
offer.  I  repeat,  I  can  enjoy  no  pleasure  while  I  am  parted 
from  the  woman  I  love." 

"Very  well;  what  I  offer  you  will  facilitate  your  search 
for  her.  Do  not  refuse  me ;  I  will  not  promise  to  assist 
you,  except  on  that  condition.  Wait  for  me  here;  do  not 
leave  this  room." 

Thereupon  the  marquis  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  Touquet  was  waiting. 

"  Urbain  is  here,"  he  said ;  "  this  young  stranger  who 
asked  to  see  me  is  Blanche's  lover." 

"  I  know  it,  monseigneur ;  as  I  recognized  his  voice,  I 
listened." 

"  He  has  come  to  beg  me  to  assist  him  to  discover  the 
abductor  of  his  sweetheart." 

"  He  might  apply  in  a  more  promising  quarter." 

"  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  restore  her  to  him." 

"  What  madness ! " 

"But  Blanche's  image  is  too  deeply  graven  on  my 
heart.  However,  I  wish  to  compensate  Urbain  in  some 
way  for  the  injury  I  have  done  him;  and  by  the  use  of 
money — " 

"  That  is  the  remedy  for  all  ills,  monseigneur." 

"  In  your  eyes,  yes,  venal  knave,  who  never  knew  the 
delights  of  love  ! " 

"  But  you  must  at  least  get  rid  of  the  young  man  for 
a  long  while,  monseigneur ;  why  not  send  him  to  Eng- 
land, to  Turkey,  to  the  devil,  on  a  false  scent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"Travelling  will  divert  his  mind  from  his  love.  You 
are  a  generous  rival ;  many  men,  in  your  place,  would 
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take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  shut  him  up  in 
one  of  the  dungeons  of  this  chateau." 

"  What  an  infamous  idea !  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  that  child  ! " 

"  Instead  of  that,  you  propose  to  give  him  money,  so 
that  he  can  live  like  a  nobleman ! " 

"  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  pay  him  for  the  treasure  I  have 
stolen  from  him  ?  " 

The  marquis  opened  his  secretary  and  took  out  sixty 
thousand  livres  in  notes,  which  he  placed  in  a  portfolio ; 
then  he  returned  to  Urbain. 

The  young  bachelor  had  walked  to  a  window,  and  was 
looking  into  the  inner  courtyard,  saying  to  himself: 

"  It  may  be  that  Blanche  is  lamenting  at  this  moment 
in  some  such  place  as  this." 

Villebelle  walked  to  his  side,  and  looked  out  with  some 
disquietude  to  see  what  Urbain  was  looking  at ;  but  he 
remembered  that  Blanche's  apartment  did  not  look  on 
the  courtyard  and  could  not  be  seen  from  that  window. 

"  On  thinking  over  what  you  have  told  me,"  said  Ville- 
belle, "  I  remember  certain  circumstances  which  may 
possibly  put  you  on  the  track  of  her  you  seek." 

"  Ah !  monsieur  le  marquis,  deign  to  tell  me." 

"  The  Marquis  de  Chavagnac  has  often  furnished  food 
for  the  gossips,  and  has  abducted  more  girls  than  one.  He 
has  left  Paris  suddenly  within  a  short  time,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  pursuance  of  some  adventure  of  that  sort." 

"  Ah !  it  was  he  who  stole  Blanche  from  me !  " 

"  Pray  understand  that  I  make  no  such  assertion." 

"  Does  anyone  know  to  what  chateau  he  has  gone  ?  " 

"  He  has  left  France,  and,  according  to  what  I  have 
learned,  he  has  gone  into  Italy." 

"  Then  Italy  is  where  I  will  go." 
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"  Take  this  portfolio  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem,  and  do 
not  spare  what  it  contains." 

"  Seigneur,  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought — " 

"  Rely  on  my  experience ;  with  gold,  one  can  win  over 
duennas,  bribe  jailers,  and  surmount  many  obstacles." 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  owe  my  happiness  to  you.  Ah ! 
my  lord,  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude." 

"Go,  Urbain;  scour  Italy;  and  may  you  find  happi- 
ness ! " 

The  young  bachelor  made  another  attempt  to  express 
his  gratitude  in  words,  but  the  marquis  changed  the 
subject  by  wishing  him  once  more  a  successful  journey, 
and  rang  for  Germain  to  escort  his  visitor  to  the  gate 
of  the  chateau. 

The  young  lover  had  no  sooner  left  the  marquis's  apart- 
ments than  Villebelle  summoned  Touquet,  and  ordered 
him  to  follow  Urbain  at  a  distance,  and  not  to  return  until 
he  was  certain  that  he  was  far  away  from  Sarcus. 

Urbain  took  his  leave  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  the  marquis ;  and  yet,  as  he  passed  through 
the  great  gateway,  he  had  a  feeling  of  depression  of 
which  he  could  not  understand  the  cause;  he  could  hardly 
decide  to  leave  the  chateau,  and  turned  more  than  once 
to  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  ancient  turrets  of  Sarcus. 

Engrossed  by  his  thoughts,  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
first  road  that  he  saw,  deeply  touched  by  the  welcome  he 
had  received  at  the  chateau ;  thanks  to  the  marquis's 
generosity,  he  hoped  soon  to  be  in  Italy,  having  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  Marquis  de  Chavagnac  who  had  abducted 
Blanche. 

Urbain  was  at  some  distance  from  the  chateau,  and  had 
turned  into  a  path  leading  to  the  village,  when  a  shout 
of  Gare  !  gare  !  caused  him  to  look  up.  He  saw  before 
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him  a  man  on  horseback,  who  managed  his  steed  so  ill 
that,  instead  of  going  forward,  the  beast  was  directly 
across  the  path,  with  his  head  close  to  a  bush  to  which 
he  seemed  to  be  tied. 

"  Sandis  !  will  you  turn,  obstinate  beast !  Beware,  lest, 
instead  of  the  spur,  I  plunge  Roland's  point  into  your 
side  !  Look  out  there !  what  the  devil !  My  horse  is 
restive !  it  was  you  who  frightened  him ! " 

The  cavalier's  voice  and  manner  of  speech  instantly 
caught  Urbain's  ear;  he  recognized  the  man  whom  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  at  Porte  Montmartre.  After  his 
meeting  with  the  barber,  Chaudoreille's  one  thought  had 
been  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  chateau;  and 
without  informing  Julia  of  his  determination,  which  he 
was  very  certain  that  she  would  oppose,  he  had  waited 
until  she  left  the  inn  the  next  morning ;  then,  appropri- 
ating the  valise  which  contained  his  companion's  personal 
effects  and  money,  he  had  ordered  one  of  the  horses  to 
be  saddled,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  taking  a  short  ride, 
had  started  off  with  the  intention  of  making  his  escape 
to  some  foreign  country. 

But  the  fugitive  did  not  know  how  to  sit  a  horse, 
although,  since  his  trip  to  Sarcus,  he  believed  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  France.  As  he  held 
the  reins  very  tight,  lest  his  mount  should  take  the  bit 
in  his  teeth,  he  had  taken  more  than  an  hour  to  cover 
a  fourth  of  a  league,  and  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
he  was  travelling  too  slowly,  when  he  fell  in  with  Ur- 
bain  in  the  narrow  path  which  the  horse  seemed  loath 
to  leave. 

Urbain,  overjoyed  to  find  the  man  who  had  prom- 
ised to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  abductor  of  Blanche, 
ran  toward  Chaudoreille  with  a  joyful  exclamation.  The 
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young  man's  abrupt  appearance  and  his  sudden  cry 
frightened  the  horse,  which  jumped  into  the  air  like  a 
goat  and  tossed  his  rider  into  a  hedge  some  yards  away. 

"  All  my  bones  are  dislocated ! "  cried  Chaudoreille, 
as  he  fell.  Urbain  ran  to  help  him  to  rise,  apologizing 
profusely;  but  the  cavalier  had  suffered  no  other  damage 
than  his  fright,  and,  as  he  felt  himself  all  over,  he  scru- 
tinized Urbain,  who  said  again  and  again : 

"  I  am  Blanche's  lover,  the  man  you  met  one  night 
and  made  an  appointment  with  at  Porte  Montmartre ! " 

"  Faith !  that  is  true ;  I  recognize  you  now.  But  why 
the  devil  did  you  rush  at  me  so  and  shout  so  loud? 
It's  the  first  time  I  ever  lost  my  seat." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  pray  keep  your  promise ;  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  man  who  stole  Blanche  from  me ;  I  can 
reward  you  now  beyond  your  desires." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Chaudoreille,  leading  Urbain  behind  the 
hedge,  which  shut  off  the  view  of  the  chateau.  "  Rash 
youth !  do  not  speak  so  loud ! " 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"  Silence,  I  tell  you.  What !  you  are  here  at  Sarcus, 
yet  you  do  not  know  the  abductor  of  your  sweetheart?" 

"  No ;  I  have  just  been  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  Marquis  de  Villebelle,  and,  thanks  to  him,  I  hope — " 

"  Oh !  this  is  really  too  much !  Young  man,  you 
interest  me.  I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  great 
peril  again  for  you — but  you  have  promised  me  a  hand- 
some reward." 

"  Here,  take  this  gold,  these  notes,  and  speak,  in 
heaven's  name!" 

"The  abductor  of  your  charmer  is  none  other  than 
the  Marquis  de  Villebelle." 

"The  marquis!" 
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"Why,  yes,  sandis!  and  the  maiden  is  now  in  the 
chateau  of  Sarcus." 

"  No,  that  is  impossible  !  you  are  deceiving  me !  the 
marquis  has  overwhelmed  me  with  his  kindness." 

"  The  better  to  avert  suspicion.  Cadedis!  what  a  child 
you  are !  I  tell  you  that  your  Blanche  is  in  the  chateau, 
and  that  the  barber — " 

"  Is  before  you  !  "  said  a  terrible  voice  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  foliage 
was  thrust  aside  and  Touquet  appeared.  Urbain  stared 
at  him  in  amazement,  while  Chaudoreille,  losing  control 
of  his  legs  at  that  sudden  apparition,  fell  into  the  bushes 
once  more,  muttering : 

"  It  is  the  devil !  " 

"  This  wretch  has  not  told  you  all,  Monsieur  Urbain," 
cried  the  barber;  "on  the  pretext  of  aiding  you  in  your 
quest,  he  has  only  half  confided  in  you,  but  I  propose 
that  you  shall  know  the  full  measure  of  your  obliga- 
tion to  him.  You  were  to  marry  Blanche;  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  your  union ;  the  marquis  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  girl,  whom  I  had  taken  pains  to  keep  out 
of  his  sight,  foreseeing  to  what  excesses  he  would  go  if 
he  should  see  her;  but  Chaudoreille,  regardless  of  his 
promises,  drew  for  the  marquis  a  most  seductive  portrait 
of  Blanche,  and  told  him  of  your  approaching  marriage ; 
so  that  he  is  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  her  abduction 
and  the  ruin  of  your  happiness. — Answer,  knave — is  that 
the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  chevalier,  half  dead 
with  fright;  "but — the  circumstance — " 

"  Miserable  wretch  !  "  cried  Urbain,  beside  himself  with 
rage ;  "  so  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  agony !  Defend 
yourself!  I  will  begin  my  revenge  with  your  death !  " 
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Urbain  carried  a  sword  on  his  travels ;  he  unsheathed 
it  and  advanced  upon  Chaudoreille.  But  the  words 
"  with  your  death "  and  the  sight  of  the  naked  sword 
gave  renewed  life  to  the  little  man's  legs.  He  leaped 
over  the  hedge,  abandoning  his  cloak,  which  impeded 
his  flight,  and  ran  with  all  his  strength,  pursued  by  Ur- 
bain brandishing  his  sword ;  while  the  barber,  mounting 
Chaudoreille's  horse,  galloped  back  to  the  chateau. 

The  chevalier,  fancying  that  he  could  feel  the  point  of 
Urbain's  sword  pricking  his  back,  ran  faster  than  ever; 
but  Urbain,  impelled  by  the  longing  for  revenge,  was 
within  twenty  paces  and  nearly  had  his  hand  on  him 
when  they  entered  the  village.  The  flying  man,  pursued 
by  another  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  attracted 
general  attention. 

"  Gare !  gare ! "  Chaudoreille  shouted  to  the  crowd, 
while  Urbain  cried : 

"  Stop  the  villain  !  "  and  the  innkeeper,  who  was  in  his 
doorway,  exclaimed : 

"Why,  it's  Monsieur  Malek-al-Chiras,  the  teacher 
of  the  castanets !  What  has  he  done  with  his  Arabian 
horse  ?  " 

The  fugitive  entered  the  first  house  of  which  the  door 
was  open ;  it  was  occupied  by  an  old  widow.  Chaudo- 
reille ran  upstairs,  and,  seeing  an  open  door  on  the  first 
floor,  rushed  in  and  closed  it  behind  him,  taking  care  to 
turn  the  key  and  throw  the  bolt.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
shrill  voice  said  to  him  : 

"  Monsieur,  what  are  you  doing  ?  you  can't  come  in ! 
I  am  not  visible ! " 

It  was  the  widow,  who  was  in  the  act  of  changing  her 
chemise  when  Chaudoreille  plunged  into  the  room  like  a 
madman. 
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Chaudoreille  made  no  reply;  he  heard  nothing  but 
Urbain's  footsteps. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  dressing ! " 

"  Do  what  you  please !  it  makes  no  difference  to  me," 
he  answered  at  last. 

"  Leave  the  room,  monsieur ! " 

"  Leave  the  room !  sandis  /  not  I !  Do  you  want  me 
to  die  ?  I  am  pursued  by  a  man  who  absolutely  insists 
on  fighting  with  me !  " 

"Well!  fight  with  him.  Aren't  you  able  to  defend 
yourself?" 

"  I  defend  myself  only  when  I  am  not  attacked." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  sword  then,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  That  doesn't  concern  you.    Ah !  cadedis!  I  hear  him." 

Urbain  had  in  fact  discovered  the  chevalier's  hiding- 
place;  he  knocked  on  the  door  and  ordered  him  to  open. 

"  Say  that  there  isn't  anyone  here,"  Chaudoreille  whis- 
pered to  the  dowager,  "  and  you  will  save  the  life  of  the 
most  attractive  man  in  Europe." 

But  the  dowager  answered : 

"He  is  here,  but  he  has  locked  the  door  and  taken 
the  key." 

"  Very  well !  we  will  burst  the  door  in,"  said  Urbain, 
"  if  the  villain  refuses  to  open  it." 

Chaudoreille  looked  about  for  a  hiding-place,  but  the 
widow  would  surely  betray  him;  at  last  he  turned  his 
eyes  toward  the  fireplace,  and,  seeing  no  other  means  of 
exit  from  the  room,  he  ran  thither  and  climbed  up  the 
chimney  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  At  that  moment, 
the  door  gave  way,  and  Urbain  entered,  followed  by  sev- 
eral villagers.  Chaudoreille  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  the 
widow  told  them  how  he  had  left  the  room ;  they  went 
down  into  the  street  again,  and  saw  the  chevalier  on  the 
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roof,  creeping  along  the  gutter  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  next  house.  It  was  a  hazardous  journey,  but  the 
dread  of  fighting  seemed  to  have  blinded  Chaudoreille 
to  all  other  dangers.  He  had  almost  reached  the  next 
roof,  and  was  feeling  the  way  with  Roland,  hoping  to 
effect  his  escape  into  the  fields,  when  the  shouts  of  the 
peasants  made  him  think  that  he  was  pursued.  He 
turned  his  head  to  make  sure  that  Urbain  was  not  behind 
him ;  that  movement  caused  him  to  lose  his  balance ;  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  disappeared.  The  crowd  ran  to  the 
spot;  Delilah's  descendant  had  fallen  into  a  cabbage- 
patch,  but  as  he  had  retained  his  grasp  on  Roland,  the 
long  sword  had  passed  through  his  body.  Thus  died 
the  prudent  Chaudoreille  while  seeking  to  avoid  a  combat. 


XXXI 

JULIA'S  NARRAT1VE.-THE   CONTENTS  OF 
THE   PORTFOLIO 

The  barber,  on  leaving  Urbain,  galloped  back  at  once, 
in  order  to  apprise  the  marquis  instantly  of  what  had 
happened.  He  soon  reached  the  chateau,  and  made 
haste  to  tell  Villebelle  of  the  meeting  between  Urbain 
and  Chaudoreille. 

"  So  that  young  man  knows  that  I  have  deceived  him, 
that  it  was  I  who  abducted  Blanche ! "  said  the  marquis ; 
"  how  vile  I  must  appear  to  his  eyes  ! " 

"  What  does  that  child's  opinion  matter  to  you,  mon- 
sieur le  marquis  ?  The  most  important  thing  is  to  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  access  to  Blanche,  and  that  will  be 
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difficult.  Now  that  he  is  certain  that  she  is  in  the  chateau, 
he  will  resort  to  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  gain  admittance. 
Love  will  make  him  capable  of  anything." 

"No!  a  mere  boy  shall  not  rob  me  of  that  woman 
whom  I  love  so  dearly." 

"  If  he  comes,  as  I  am  sure  he  will,  to  demand  satis- 
faction at  your  hands,  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  fight 
him.  Indeed,  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  rid  yourself 
of  him.  With  your  coolness  and  your  skill  in  fencing, 
you  could  easily  vanquish  a  man  who  would  probably 
be  blinded  by  his  rage." 

"  Wretch !  would  you  have  me  bathe  in  that  child's 
blood!  No,  I  am  guilty  enough  already.  But  why 
should  I  not  leave  Sarcus  and  take  Blanche  with  me  to 
some  place  where  Urbain  cannot  find  her  ?  Yes,  we  will 
start  this  very  night,  we  will  go  to  some  foreign  country. 
Go  at  once  to  notify  Germain.  Let  all  the  preparations 
for  our  departure  be  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Blanche  must  not  be  told  until  we  are  ready  to  start. 
At  midnight,  we  will  leave  the  chateau.  By  this  means,  I 
hope  to  make  Urbain  lose  all  trace  of  Blanche  forever." 

"  In  truth,  monseigneur,  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  But 
Julia?" 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  now.  In  any  event, 
this  sudden  departure  will  spare  me  any  further  annoy- 
ance from  her.  Go,  hasten,  order  everything  to  be  made 
ready  for  to-night." 

Touquet  busied  himself  in  carrying  out  the  marquis's 
orders.  It  was  already  late,  and  but  little  time  remained 
to  prepare  for  a  journey  which  was  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  more  the  marquis  reflected,  the  more 
he  congratulated  himself  on  his  new  plan ;  he  thought 
that  Blanche  would  find  in  foreign  countries  sources  of 
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distraction  which  would  cause  her  to  forget  those  persons 
whom  she  had  left  in  France.  In  a  word,  he  flattered 
himself  that  all  his  desires  would  soon  be  gratified. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  the  journey.  Fresh,  spirited 
horses  were  harnessed  to  a  travelling  carriage.  The 
marquis  was  still  in  his  apartment,  writing  letters  to  his 
agents  and  to  some  intimate  friends  in  Paris.  In  attend- 
ance upon  him  was  the  barber,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
his  final  instructions,  directing  him,  in  case  he  should 
see  Urbain  again,  to  urge  him  to  forget  a  woman  whom 
he  could  never  possess,  and  to  enjoy  the  princely  fortune 
which  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  barber  listened  quietly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gold 
and  letters  of  exchange  that  lay  on  the  secretary  beside 
a  pair  of  travelling  pistols.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
Villebelle  would  have  told  Marie  to  go  to  call  Blanche; 
but  the  door  was  opened  softly,  and  the  marquis,  sur- 
prised that  anyone  should  dare  to  enter  his  room  so  late, 
raised  his  eyes  and  recognized  Julia,  wrapped  in  her  black 
cloak,  who  had  just  entered  his  apartment. 

"  That  woman  again ! "  cried  Villebelle ;  while  Touquet 
turned,  and  stood  as  if  changed  to  stone  at  sight  of  the 
Italian. 

"  Be  calm,  seigneur,"  said  Julia,  as  she  closed  the  door; 
"  this  will  be  the  last  visit  I  shall  pay  you." 

"  How  did  you  find  your  way  into  this  chateau  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  Speak  !  Reply  at  once,  or  tremble  lest 
I  cause  you  to  be  chastised  at  last  for  your  strange 
conduct." 

"I  am  not  afraid,  seigneur.  It  matters  little  how  I 
found  my  way  here ;  I  find  you  with  your  confidant,  and 
that  is  what  I  wanted.  Deign  to  listen  closely  to  what 
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I  say.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  will  change  all  your 
plans,  I  am  sure,  and  your  projected  departure  will  not 
take  place." 

Julia's  strange  manner,  and  her  unexpected  appearance 
at  that  late  hour,  aroused  in  Villebelle's  mind  a  feeling 
of  intense  curiosity  mingled  with  a  secret  dread. 

He  motioned  to  the  young  woman  to  speak.  She 
seated  herself  between  the  marquis  and  the  barber,  who 
waited  impatiently  for  her  to  explain  herself;  and,  after 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  for  some  time  with  a 
strange  expression,  she  began  thus : 

"First  of  all,  monsieur  le  marquis,  you  must  know 
that  I  am  the  daughter  of  one  Caesar  Perditor,  who  was 
supposed  by  common  minds  to  be  a  magician,  and  whose 
reputation  in  that  respect  finally  became  so  bad  that  he 
had  to  leave  Paris  to  escape  death,  or,  at  least,  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Caesar !  I  remember  hearing  of  that  famous  magi- 
cian," said  the  marquis.  "  Did  he  not  hold  his  seances 
in  a  quarry  near  Gentilly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  seigneur;  and  it  was  there  that  a  certain  old  man 
went  to  consult  him — the  unfortunate  Delmar,  whose 
daughter  you  had  abducted,  and  whom  you  had  wounded 
with  your  sword." 

"Estrelle's  father?" 

"  Precisely,  monseigneur.  Old  Delmar  told  his  woes 
to  my  father,  and  begged  him  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  you ;  but,  with  all  his 
learning,  Caesar  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  old  man,  had  it  not  been  that,  amid  the  confidential 
communications  of  a  great  majority  of  the  fashionable 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  day,  he  had  learned  where  your 
petite  maison  was  located,  and  where  you  had  taken  the 
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young  Estrelle.  He  told  the  old  man,  and  he  succeeded 
in  rescuing  his  daughter  from  your  hands." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  it  was  her  father  who  took  her 
away  from  the  place  where  I  had  confined  her  ?  "  said  the 
marquis  in  surprise,  seeming  to  take  increasing  interest 
in  Julia's  narrative  as  she  proceeded.  "  What  became 
of  her  ?  " 

"  One  moment,  seigneur.  You  will  learn,  if  you  allow 
me  to  continue.  Old  Delmar  had  recovered  his  daughter ; 
but  you  had  dishonored  her,  and  the  adventure  had  made 
so  much  noise  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  same  city 
with  you.  He  had  some  little  fortune ;  he  turned  every- 
thing into  cash,  paid  my  father  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  him,  and  took  Estrelle  away  from  Paris  to 
Lorraine.  It  was  there  that  she  gave  birth  to  the  child 
she  was  carrying  in  her  womb." 

"Great  God!  she  was  a  mother?  Can  it  be  true? 
Estrelle  would  have  made  me  a  father !  Oh !  Julia,  in 
heaven's  name,  finish ! " 

Julia  paused  for  several  minutes,  evidently  enjoying 
the  marquis's  anxiety,  then  continued : 

"  It  was  about  that  time  that  my  father  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Paris  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  died  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille. 
But  he  had  saved  enough  to  live  on,  and,  being  weary  of 
the  hazardous  trade  he  had  carried  on,  his  only  desire  was 
to  live  quietly  and  in  peace.  I  was  then  in  Italy,  where 
I  was  born.  My  father  went  there  for  me  and  brought 
me  back  into  France,  where  the  climate  was  more  to  his 
liking.  As  he  could  not  return  to  Paris,  where  he  would 
have  been  recognized,  father  decided  to  settle  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Nancy.  There  he  met  again  old  Delmar  and 
his  melancholy  daughter,  bringing  up  in  the  greatest 
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mystery  a  child,  whom  she  could  not  without  a  blush 
call  her  own.  There,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  poor  farmer  who  had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  the 
misconduct  of  his  son,  a  miserable  creature,  who,  after 
perpetrating  some  villainy  in  the  province  where  he 
was  born,  had  fled  with  all  the  money  that  his  parents 
possessed,  leaving  them  in  utter  destitution." 

"  That  man's  story  cannot  have  any  connection  with 
Estrelle's  child,"  said  the  marquis,  impatiently.  "  In  God's 
name,  Julia,  finish — " 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur  le  marquis;  it  is  more  important 
than  you  think.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  your  worthy 
confidant,  who  has  already  recognized  his  father  in  the 
poor  farmer  I  have  mentioned." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  barber,  who  had  listened  closely 
to  Julia's  last  words ;  "  it  was  my  father !  I  was  very 
culpable  toward  him,  I  admit.  Love  of  gold  led  me  into 
much  wrong-doing ;  but  I  have  always  intended  to  repair 
the  harm  I  did ;  and  if  there  is  still  time — " 

"  No,  it  is  too  late !  "  exclaimed  Julia,  with  a  terrifying 
glance  at  the  barber. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  is  he  ?  " 

Julia  made  no  reply.  The  marquis  rose  abruptly,  crying : 

"  Cruel  woman !  have  you  not  gloated  sufficiently  over 
my  suffering  ?  When  will  you  put  an  end  to  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  both  very  impatient !  "  rejoined  the  Italian, 
a  bitter  smile  playing  about  her  mouth ;  "  but  I  have 
only  a  little  more  to  tell.  Old  Touquet  asked  my  father 
if,  in  his  travels,  he  had  ever  heard  of  his  son.  My 
father  was  unable  to  tell  him  anything  satisfactory. 
Soon  after,  we  changed  our  abode  to  a  village  near 
Amiens,  where  I  lived  until  I  was  fifteen.  Then  my 
father  died,  and  I  came  to  Paris,  where  I  took  a  place  in 
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a  shop.  My  father  had  left  me  nothing  but  a  manu- 
script containing  the  most  interesting  adventures  of  his 
life,  and  the  secret  histories  of  the  people  who  had  con- 
sulted him.  That  is  how  I  learned  of  the  abduction  of 
poor  Estrelle;  and  it  was  also  while  looking  over  my 
father's  papers  that  I  learned  how  Touquet  the  barber 
had  treated  his  parents." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  ?  "  said  the  marquis ;  "  have  you 
learned  nothing  more  about  Estrelle  and  her  child  ?  " 

"A  short  time  ago  I  knew  nothing  more,  seigneur;  but 
the  merest  chance  has  made  me  acquainted  with  all  that 
you  wish  to  know,  and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  visit 
to  the  barber's  house;  for  it  was  there  that  I  obtained 
the  key  to  this  mystery." 

"In  my  house?"  said  Touquet,  staring  at  Julia  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  in  your  house ;  in  the  cabinet  behind  the  alcove 
in  Marguerite's  bedroom." 

The  barber  turned  deathly  pale  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"  You  went  into  that  cabinet !  "  he  faltered ;  "  but  there 
was  nothing  there.  No,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  for  when  I  happened  to  move  a 
chest  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  I  found  this 
portfolio,  which  had  probably  been  concealed  there  by 
the  person  to  whom  you  let  the  room,  and  who,  not 
knowing  where  to  deposit  papers  of  such  importance, 
thought  it  well  to  keep  them  in  that  out-of-the-way 
place  while  he  lived  in  your  house." 

The  barber  gazed  in  dismay  at  the  portfolio  which  Julia 
produced  from  beneath  her  cloak,  while  the  marquis  cried : 

"  Are  they  papers  belonging  to  Blanche's  father  ?  " 

"  They  belonged  to  the  person  who  brought  that  girl 
to  the  barber's  house.  Read  this  first,  seigneur." 
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Julia   handed  a  paper  to  Villebelle,  who   exclaimed 
aloud  in  amazement  as  he  read: 


" '  Certificate  of  birth  of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Estrelle 
Delmar.' " 

"  O  my  God ! "  faltered  the  marquis,  hardly  able  to 
breathe ;  "  can  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  Look,  seigneur ;  do  you  know  Estrelle's  hand- 
writing ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  I  recognize  it." 

"  Read  this  letter." 

The  marquis  seized  the  letter,  and  read  eagerly : 

" '  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  but  my  father  forgave  me. 
He  forbade  me  to  make  Blanche's  existence  known  to 
her  father,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  I  respected  his  orders ; 
but  he  is  no  more,  and  I  shall  soon  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  Villebelle,  Blanche  is  your  daughter,  the  fruit 
of  our  love.  Adieu !  Love  her  better  than  you  loved 
her  mother.  I  forgive  you. 

" '  ESTRELLE  DELMAR.'  " 

"  O  Blanche !  my  daughter !  "  cried  the  marquis,  torn 
between  joy  and  remorse ;  "  I  am  your  father,  and  I  have 
wrecked  your  happiness." 

"  Finish  the  letter,  seigneur,"  said  Julia;  "there  is  some- 
thing more,  and  it  concerns  your  confidant." 

The  marquis  saw  that  there  were  several  lines  added 
by  Estrelle's  hand,  and  he  read : 

" '  I  have  no  kindred ;  my  daughter  will  be  brought  to 
you  by  a  kind  friend,  in  whom  I  have  perfect  confidence, 
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and  who  is  going  to  Paris  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
try  to  obtain  some  information  concerning  a  son  who 
has  dishonored  him.  I  have  intrusted  to  him  the  little 
fortune  which  I  leave  to  Blanche;  my  daughter  needs 
nothing  but  her  father's  affection ;  but  if  he  spurns  her, 
old  Touquet  will  take  his  place.'  " 

"  Touquet ! "  cried  the  marquis,  glaring  at  the  barber, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning ;  he  gazed 
at  the  letter,  and  the  perspiration  stood  in  great  drops  on 
his  brow ;  he  could  not  articulate  a  word. 

"Yes,"  said  Julia,  "yes,  unhappy  man!  it  was  your 
own  father  who  came  to  your  house  with  Blanche,  whom 
he  was  taking  to  the  marquis ;  he  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Moranval,  doubtless  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  obtain  news  of  his  son.  It  may  be  that  when 
he  took  lodgings  in  your  house  he  knew  under  whose 
roof  he  was.  Answer  me,  villain ;  how  did  you  treat  that 
traveller?" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions ! "  exclaimed  the  barber,  pacing 
the  floor  wildly.  "  I  am  a  monster !  to  obtain  his  gold, 
I  dared — Oh  !  shun  me  !  I  murdered  my  own  father !  " 

"And  for  ten  years  you  have  deprived  me  of  my 
daughter ! "  cried  the  marquis,  recoiling  from  Touquet 
with  a  gesture  of  unutterable  horror ;  "  you  were  on  the 
point  of  making  me  the  guiltiest  of  men ;  your  horrible 
advice  spurred  me  on  to  crime.  Vile  knave,  receive  the 
reward  of  all  your  villainy ! " 

The  marquis  seized  one  of  the  pistols  that  lay  on  the 
desk,  aimed  at  Touquet,  and  fired.  Julia  looked  on  with 
indifference  as  the  barber  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  This  death  is  too  mild  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quis ;  "  but,  thank  heaven,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  worst 
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of  crimes.  O  my  dear  Blanche,  you  are  my  daughter ! 
This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  secret  sentiment  that 
appealed  to  me  in  your  behalf.  Ah  !  by  making  you 
happy,  I  will  cause  you  to  forget  my  shameful  pas- 
sion !  Henceforth,  only  as  a  father  will  I  press  you  to 
my  heart." 

The  marquis  rushed  madly  from  the  room,  followed 
by  Julia ;  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to  Blanche's  turret. 
As  he  approached  her  apartment,  he  called  her  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  until  the  walls  rang. 

The  door  was  locked  on  the  inside ;  the  marquis  had 
not  his  keys,  so  he  knocked  again  and  again,  calling 
Blanche  by  name  and  begging  her  to  open.  There  was 
no  reply ;  but  a  moment  later  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  a 
heavy  object  falling  into  the  lake. 

Villebelle  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  which  he  could 
not  define;  he  ran  back,  called  Germain,  obtained  his 
keys,  and  at  last  made  his  way  into  Blanche's  apartment ; 
it  was  empty,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
girl  had  not  gone  to  bed ;  but  one  of  the  windows  on 
the  lake  was  open.  Impelled  by  a  secret  foreboding,  the 
marquis  ran  out  on  the  balcony,  looked  down  at  the  lake, 
and  called  again : 

"  Blanche  !  my  child ! " 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  dark  object  appeared  on  the 
surface  at  intervals,  and  seemed  to  struggle. 

"  That  is  she ! "  cried  Villebelle,  and  he  instantly 
plunged  into  the  lake. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  unhappy  Blanche,  who,  since  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night,  had  not  had  one  moment's 
rest,  dreading  always  some  new  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  marquis.  She  had  not  gone  to  bed,  fearing  to 
be  surprised  by  sleep ;  but  had  sat  in  her  chair  all  night, 
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trembling,  and  thinking,  at  the  slightest  sound,  that  her 
abductor  was  about  to  appear  again.  She  had  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  cease  to  be  worthy  of  Urbain.  When 
she  heard  hurried  steps  approaching  her  room,  and  rec- 
ognized Villebelle's  voice  calling  her  name  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  the  most  violent  terror  had  taken  possession 
of  her,  and,  entertaining  no  doubt  that  he  had  come  to 
consummate  his  infamous  project,  she  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  lake  with  Urbain's  name  on  her  lips. 

The  marquis  swam  rapidly  toward  the  object  he  had 
seen  floating  on  the  water ;  but  another  person,  who  was 
in  the  park,  had  also  jumped  into  the  lake.  It  was  Ur- 
bain, who,  being  certain  that  his  love  was  in  the  chateau, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  climb  into  the 
garden.  The  young  man  had  heard  Blanche's  dear  voice 
uttering  his  name ;  then,  a  sudden  splash  caused  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  toward  the  lake,  and  he  flew  to  the  succor 
of  the  unhappy  girl,  with  whom  he  succeeded  at  last 
in  reaching  the  shore,  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by 
the  marquis,  Julia,  and  the  servants  of  the  chateau, 
attracted  by  their  master's  outcries. 

Blanche  lay  on  the  turf,  and  Urbain,  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  was  calling  her  name  again  and  again,  when 
the  marquis  rushed  from  the  water  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  despair  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  imploring 
heaven  to  give  him  back  his  daughter. 

"  His  daughter ! "  exclaimed  all  those  who  stood  about. 

"  Yes,"  said  Villebelle,  with  a  despairing  glance  at  the 
girl's  colorless  features.  "  Yes,  she  is  my  daughter,  my 
child,  whose  life  I  have  wrecked,  and  of  whose  death  I 
am  the  cause !  Oh !  I  would  have  given  all  my  fortune 
to  embrace  Estrelle's  daughter,  to  hear  her  call  me 
father ;  but,  by  my  passions  and  my  vices,  I  have  deprived 
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myself  of  the  greatest  of  blessings !  O  my  beloved 
Blanche,  return  to  life !  Let  your  lips  at  least  tell  me 
before  you  die  that  you  have  forgiven  me.  But,  no ;  I 
shall  not  have  even  that  consolation ;  she  will  die  without 
having  called  me  her  father ! " 

The  marquis  threw  himself  upon  his  daughter's  body, 
which  Urbain  bathed  with  his  tears;  he  took  Blanche's 
hands,  put  them  to  his  heart,  tried  to  warm  her,  to  re- 
vive her ;  but  all  efforts  were  unavailing.  Blanche  could 
hear  neither  her  father's  cries  nor  her  lover's  sobs. 
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